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INTRODUCTION 





urING the long process of translating a novel, one lives in 

a state of dangerous intimacy with the author. One 
learns his thoughts and half-thoughts, including a few that 
were never set down on paper; one adopts his mannerisms for 
the moment, and appreciates his virtues; but especially one 
comes to detest his literary vices. Sometimes an author may be 
pretentious, illogical or hasty without revealing these faults 
to the public, but he can scarcely conceal them from a man 
who is forced to analyze his work sentence by sentence before 
recasting it into another language. Few authors pass through 
this ordeal without suffering to a degree in the eyes of their 


_ translators. Maurice Barrés is one of the few; and the more 


one labours over his prose, the more one learns to respect his 
solid attainments. 

His style is supple, grave, musical and complex. It utilizes 
all the resources of a language that is richer than ours in 
syntax, though somewhat poorer in vocabulary. It is not a 
“French” style in the usual meaning of the term; that is, it 
has nothing in common with the limpid, bright and rather 
shallow manner of Anatole France and his imitators. Today, 
when their influence has almost ceased to affect the younger 
generation, that of Barrés is living and growing, even among 
the writers who think of themselves as his opponents, politi- 
cal, social, religious or literary. 

Undoubtedly “The Sacred Hill” is the best of his twelve 
novels. Its characters are the most impressive; its construction 
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is the firmest, and its style the most rhythmical and dignified 
These qualities, however—character, plot, style—are the com. 
monplaces of praise. “The Sacred Hill” has qualities that are 
strictly its own. 

It is first of all a magnificent study of religious aberration. 
‘There are scores of modern novels that deal with the same 
general theme, but usually they seem incredible, being the 
work of authors who are fundamentally incredulous. They 
are written from the outside, uncomprehendingly, with a 
more or less visible sneer. Barrés, on the other hand, sympa- 
thizes with the high aspiration of the brothers Baillard, if 
not with their lack of discipline; he writes about them from 
within, and he succeeds in making their mad careers in- 
telligible, even to very sceptical readers. He succeeds, more- 
over, in creating an atmosphere of unearthly beliefs and 
fantastic practices, an atmosphere which becomes overpower- 
ing in more than one passage, and notably in the chapter 
describing how Pierre-Michel Vintras, the strangest of all 
heretics and the Mouthpiece of God, paid a solemn visit to 
his disciples in Lorraine and raised them all to new angelic 
dignities. 

The book is also a study of local patriotism. It deals with 
the countryside that was both the birthplace of Barrés and 
the symbol of his love for the undying past. It deals with 
people who were so fiercely attached to their own soil that 
they endowed the landscape with a life of its own; and the 
author, who shared their emotions, has made the hill of Zion- 
Vaudémont something more than a mere background; it is 
perhaps the most important character in his novel. 

‘The Sacred Hill” is finally a very unusual combination 
of the imaginative and the real. It is the story of a man who 
lived, of an excommunicated priest whose adventures are 
recorded in a series of notebooks that may still be consulted 
in the library at Nancy; it is a book which might almost be 
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classed as a biography instead of a novel, for the author has 
changed only a few names, a few minor incidents; and 
yet he has transformed it fundamentally into a work of the 
imagination. The eldest Baillard’s crusade against the Church 
was a subject which any novelist might have treated. What 
Barrés personally contributed, in addition to his patient re- 
searches, was vision of a very rare sort, the vision that enabled 
him to interpret the actions of his characters imaginatively, 
but without distortion, and to regard very trivial events as 
existing under the species of eternity. 

Ostensibly the book seems localized in place, time and sub- 
ject. Ostensibly it is concerned with one little province of 
France, with one man’s lifetime, and with a faith which is not 
the established faith of our own nation. And yet, considered 
from another point of view, “The Sacred Hill” is timeless and 
almost universal. It describes a struggle which might have 
taken place in any church, in any country, one might almost 
say at any given period of history. 

I remember a Protestant clergyman in western Pennsyl- 
vania who had won a curious ascendancy over a village near 
my birthplace. He owned the largest farm; he was a director 
of the bank, a partner of the local undertaker, and a digni- 
tary in more than one fraternal order. On Sundays, when he 
climbed into the pulpit to deliver one of his famous sermons, 
he looked down at a congregation largely composed of his 
debtors and business associates. He was able to punish moral 
lapses by foreclosing a mortgage. In political questions, his 
voice was almost supreme. He had come to rule as God’s 
viceroy over what was, in effect, a theocracy. 

I never learned all the details of his fall from power. It 
seems that his commercial enterprises were rather too daring, 
that his bank made several unfortunate loans, that his church 
disapproved of his doctrines along with his foreclosures, and 
that he lost his fortune and his pulpit almost in the same 
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CHAPTER I 


THERE ARE PLACES WHERE THE SPIRIT BREATHES 





aces there are that arouse the soul from its torpor, places 
enveloped, bathed in mystery, and chosen eternally as the 

seat of the religious emotion. The narrow plain of Lourdes 
between its cliff and a steep torrent; the melancholy beach of 
the two St. Marys, facing the inland sea; Ste. Victoire, that 
abrupt rock which seems wrapped in Dantean horror as we 
approach it from the blood-stained fields of the valley; Véze- 
lay the heroic, in Burgundy, where St. Bernard preached the 
second crusade; the Puy-de-Déme; the grottoes of Eyzies, 
hallowed by the relics of the earliest men; Carnac, with its 
druidical stones looming among the gorse and heather; the 
forest of Broceliande, full of echoes and will-o’-the-wisps, 
where Merlin, on stormy days, still moans in his fountain; 
Alesia and the Mount of Auxois, that promontory soaked 
with an almost constant rain, that altar where the Gauls died 
- at the feet of their gods; Mont St. Michel rising miraculously 
from the moving sands; the black, mysterious, unquiet wil- 
derness of the Ardennes—Shakespeare’s Forest of Arden—the 
haunt of beasts and fairies, from which genius derived its 
most aery fancies; and lastly, on its hill, Domrémy, with its 
Branchless Forest, its Chapel of Bermont, and near the church 
the house of Joan of Arc. They are the temples of the open 
air. In them we feel a sudden need for breaking our paltry 
bonds, for sunning ourselves in a fiercer light. An emotion 
bears us upwards; all our energy pours forth; and, on the 
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two wings of prayer and poetry, we are launched into great 
affirmations. 

The whole self is stirred, from its deepest roots in the sub- 
conscious to its loftiest dreams. We surrender to the religious 
instinct in its elemental form. It sets all our powers in motion. 
But take care! The emotion that invades us may be without 
a discipline, and in this case we are open to immediate attack 
by the forces of superstition, mystagogy and witchcraft. 
Places intended for the purification of the soul by prayer may 
then become the scene of orgies and sabbats. . . . This is 
what the profound Goethe meant by having Mephistopheles 
lead Faust to the summit of the Harz Mountains, a spot 
consecrated by the spirit of the Teutonic race, before insti- 
tuting the sacrilegious liturgy of the Walpurgisnachtstraum. 

How can we explain the power of such places? Is it de- 
rived from the memory of some great historic deed, from the 
beauty of an exceptional site, from the emotions of the 
crowds that have come there to worship since immemorial 
time? Their virtue is more mysterious. It preceded their re- 
nown and might well live after it. Though the prophetic 
oaks be cut, the pathways overgrown, the fountain choked 
with sand, still the power of these solitudes remains. The 
vapours of prophecy continue to be exhaled, even when there 
is no longer a prophetess to breathe them. And I do not doubt 
that thousands of these spiritual points exist in the world 
without having been revealed, like those veiled souls whose 
greatness has never been recognized. How often we discover, 
on our wanderings through a deep and happy day, a site 
that impresses us strangely: a hilltop; a spring, the edge of 
a wood, or even a simple meadow which speaks to us in such 
imperious language that we abandon our thoughts and listen 
- something deeper than our hearts. Silence! the gods are 
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to be born, such places carry us out of ourselves; they im- 
perceptibly force us to acknowledge an order of facts super- 
ior to those of our daily existence. They introduce us to what 
might be called a more secret feeling of life, and although 
they explain nothing to us directly, nevertheless they encour- 
age us to interpret our destiny in religious terms. These influ- 
ences, when they act on the same individuals over long 

iods of time, produce rhythmic, vigorous lives that are as 
free and noble as poems. We might say that such environ- 
ments have a special mission: that of intervening from time 
to time, as circumstances call for their help, to mould the 
loftiest characters and favour the development of great ideals. 
It is in these dwelling-places of emotion that our nature pours 


forth its finest poetry, the poetry of high beliefs. . . . Today, _- 


a are ignored by a rationalism that is un- 
“worthy of its name. As if reason were privileged to disre- 
gard the data of experience! We may, through blindness or 
“apathy, fail to perceive these burning bushes, but their flames 
are real and eternal. In them the soul recognizes a generalized 
principle, like beauty or genius. It cannot approach them 
without feeling their power. There are places where the spirit 


breathes. 


Lorraine has one of these inspired sites. It is the hill of Zion- 
Vaudémont, a vast mound rising out of the most ravaged soil 
in France, a sort of altar standing in the midst of the plateau 
that extends from the chalky bluffs of Champagne to the 
foothills of the Vosges. On one of its two summits, a chapel 
dedicated to the Virgin still serves as the shrine of a pil- 
grimage. On the other is the last crumbling tower of the castle 
from which the eaglet of the Lorraine-Habsburgs went soar- 
ing to Vienna. 
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The hill is visible through all the surrounding country, 
No matter where we have wandered, we need but climb the 
nearest hillock, and suddenly we rediscover its lovely and 
motionless form, sometimes veiled in mist, sometimes out- 
lined against the sky. The hill is set on our vast plateau like 
the tablet of our unwritten laws, like an appeal to Lothar- 
ingian fidelity. And its unexpected presence sends a sudden 
shiver of mystery and lonely pride through this agricultural 
region, through these villages given over to the little tasks of 
daily life. It is a promontory looming from the midst of an 
ocean of prose. It is like a tattered fragment of the oldest 
Lorraine left bleaching on our soil. 

When I first caught sight of this lovely and solemn spec- 
tacle, this mountain shaped like a half-moon, a strange spell 
was laid upon my mind and heart. I thought of our Lothar- 
ingian nation, so matter-of-fact in times of peace, and yet 
capable of displaying warlike courage and greatness in mis- 
fortune; I thought of our women who, as they grow older, 
are so apt to burn with the fires of prophecy; I saw the 
streaming hair of Mary Stuart, Marie-Antoinette and Joan 
of Arc, those royal maids whom our race has given to uni- 
versal poetry; I heard the loud laugh of Bassompierre, the 
extravagant boasts of Duke Charles IV. . . . Not only was 
the hill a vantage point from which to understand the dis- 
tinctive genius of Lorraine; it was, in itself, the symbol of 
a nation that mingled the most pedestrian good-sense with 
the boldness of high adventure and the spirit that makes 
witches. 

Here, long ago, in the days of the Celts, the goddess Ros- 
mertha was honoured on the summit of Zion, and the god 
Wotan on the other summit, that of Vaudémont. They were 
twin divinities. Wotan supported Rosmertha, and together 

they protected the plain. This goddess with a youthful face; 
short hair and an uncovered breast has vanished; she was 
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replaced by a statue of the Virgin nursing the infant Jesus; 
over Wotan’s ancient sanctuary, the lords of Vaudémont 
built their stronghold. However, the relationship between 
Our Lady of Zion and the counts of Vaudémont was the 
same as that which once existed between the two Celtic divin- 
ities. Wotan and Rosmertha had helped each other to protect 
the ancient tribe of the Leuci; and the counts of Vaudémont, 
proclaiming that Our Lady of Zion was the ruler of all their 
domains, placed their coronet on the head of the venerated 
image. In this manner the traditions of the mountain, though 
changed and amplified, were preserved unbroken through the 
centuries. 

Today, all that remains of Vaudémont is a high wall, under 
the venerable ash-trees that saw the Empress Elizabeth pass 
by as a nameless pilgrim. The Black Virgin of Zion, the an- 
cient statue that once shared the political sovereignty of Lor- 
raine, was broken to pieces by a band of Jacobins in 1793. 
All the great memories of the hill are neglected or forgotten. 
And yet, it takes little imagination to see that the history of 
Lorraine is centred about this national shrine. Here on the 
’ hill we learn the fierce joy with which an individual destiny 
can take its place in a collective destiny; and we learn how a 
mind can share in the immortality of a principle which it has 
greatly loved. The people of the neighbourhood, who climb 
the mountain in September on the day chosen of old, hardly 
know its annals; they would be amazed to hear the names of 
Rosmertha and Wotan; they know nothing of the pact that 
united the Virgin of Zion and the house of Lorraine; they 
ask the sanctuary to undertake the defence, not of their 
national interests, but merely of their domestic interests. 
And nevertheless, they have shown their deep respect for the 
tutelary function of the hill, as well as the magnificent right- 
ness of their instinct, by replacing the broken statue in Zion 
with a Virgin saved from the ruins of Vaudémont—a stone 
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Virgin holding the Child and, in her other hand, 
of Lorraine. 

This statue, which the counts of Vaudémont honoured ; 
their chapel, stands in the church of Zion today as a final 
token of the ancient alliance; and we might well regard this 
substitution of the Virgin of Vaudémont for the former 
Virgin of Zion as a fusion of the two forces in their distress, 
We atone for our lack of historical knowledge by an obscure 
veneration for this double past which cannot die; and the 
people of Lorraine, on their days of solemn pilgrimage, when 
they march round the narrow terrace in procession, are obey- 
ing the permanent and continually active force of this 
acropolis. 


the eaglet 


i 


The hill is blue in autumn, under a sky the colour of win- 
ter oceans, in an atmosphere that is penetrated with a rich, 
silvery-yellow light. Often, in the mellow September days, 
T have climbed to the moorland at the summit, there to enjoy 
the silence, the unbroken hours, the immense sky with its 
gliding clouds, and the perpetual wind that strikes us with 
its mass. 

A church, a monastery, and an inn that has no patrons 
except on the days of pilgrimage, occupy one horn of the 
crescent. At the other extremity, the poor village of Vaudé- 
mont, between its steeple and its tower, dies among the Roman 
and feudal ruins of its legendary past; it is a distinct and tre- 
mendously isolated point in a great landscape of sky and 
earth. In the hollow of the crescent, and, as it were, in the 
heart of this semicircular hill, is a third village, Saxon, 4 
cluster of thirty houses with brownish roofs, a community 
Possessing everything necessary for its existence: fields, vine- 
yards, orchards, hemp-fields and gardens. The hilltop itself is 
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a plateau, a stroll of less than two hours across stubble fields 
and moorland, with occasional groves that we hardly see in 
our eagerness to enjoy the immense horizon and the purest 
air. But the life about us is of small importance; it only 
deepens the solitude and the silence. All that matters, all that 
exists for us as we follow the curving summit, is the horizon 
and the enormous landscape of earth and sky. 

If we gaze into the distance, we can recognize the Ballon 
d’Alsace and all the rounded summits of the Vosges; if we 
look downwards at the vast plain, it will surprise and, I 
think, delight us with its superb folds, its long ripples of 
land like dunes by the sea. Apparently this is a country with- 
out water, but it seeps from the ground everywhere and cir- 
culates invisibly. The rivulets that form out of each damp 
meadow find hidden pathways to the Madon, the Uvry or 
the Brenon. Deep in their sinuous ravines, these three rivers 
- develop the most touching beauties in secret, while refresh- 
ing a multitude of billowing fields, each of a different colour: 
green meadows, bright vineyards, squares of golden wheat; 
little woods, ploughed lands to which the brown furrows 
lend an air of gravity; huddled villages; and sometimes a 
graveyard with white tombstones under arrowy green pop- 
lars. Over the whole, over this landscape in which there is 
nothing but the eternal, reigns a wide and cloud-veiled sky. 
The cries of a child or a rooster’s crowing borne upwards by 
the breeze, the soaring of a hawk, the wind soughing through 
the branches, and yonder on the hillside the ring of a ham- 
mer against a sickle, are the only signs of life in this im- 
mensity of silence and calm. 

On peaceful days like these, the deepest wounds are lulled 
to rest. The horizon, with its lack of diversity, brings us back 
to ourselves, and at the same time makes us one with our 
ancestors. The memories of an illustrious past, the strong and 
simple colours of the great landscape, the roads fleeing into 
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the distance, all help to compose a melody that fills us with 
a prolonged transport of mysticism. Our perishable heart and 
our shifting imagination attach themselves to this hill of 
eternity. On its summit our own emotions unite with those 
of our ancestors, become more intense, and seem to find a sort 
of perpetuity. It offers the spectacle of customs whose con- 
tinuity is vigorous and living, of occupations whose medioc- 
rity is eternal. It reminds us of our bondage to fatalities of 
every sort, while it rears above us the castle and the chapel, 
both of them creators of order, one in the domain of action, 
the other in that of thought and emotion. The horizon bound- 
ing the plain is that which encircles all our life; it stimulates 
our thirst for the infinite, and at the same time reminds us 
of our limitations. Here is our closed circle, the circle from 
which we cannot emerge, the old conception of manual 
labour, military sacrifice and divine meditation. Centuries 
have passed over the moral landscape presented by this plain, 
and one cannot say that a more interesting conception of life 
has ever been glimpsed. Below us are the plains rich in wheat; 
in Vaudémont is the ruin whose feudal lords have departed; 
before us stands the menaced chapel where the Virgin is 
honoured by descendants of those pagans who, in the same 
place, paid homage to Rosmertha. An austere, a rather solemn 
landscape, where Mary still speaks in the firm, clear note of 
a silver bell. All those who do not passively submit to their 
emotions, but defend their ideals and attach themselves to 
eternal things, find here their shrine. The hill today as always 
is the spiritual focus of this grave countryside; it is here that 
the normal life of Lorraine is joined to its supernatural life. 


tm 


Lay are the ladies of Lorraine, the sisters, daughters and 
wives of the crusaders, who came to pray in Zion while the 
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men of arms were fighting the infidel—and above all, those 
women who, still ignorant, but terrified by rumours, came 
here after the battle of Nicopolis to intercede for the living 
who were already dead? Where is the holy princess Philippa 
of Gelderland, to whom, during the night, Our Lady of Zion 
appeared in a vision and revealed the ambitious designs of 
our enemies? Where is the eccentric Charles IV, who, upon 
being reduced to extremities by the armies of Louis XIV, 
decided to make a gift and irrevocable transfer of his duchy 
to Our Lady of Zion, exclaiming: “They will not dare to 
war against the mother of God!” Where are our hereditary 
chiefs, all our ducal family, who, after being induced by 
the weakness of Francis III to abandon forever the old duchy 
and the subjects whose loyalty had never faltered, came 
to kneel for a last time in the sanctuary of Zion? . . . 


Mother of God, where are they then? .. . 
But where are the snows of yester-year? 


Gone are the mighty warriors who fought for the Vir- 
gin of Zion, their lady and protectress, and who admitted God 
to their councils. Closed is the splendid theatre of Zion- 
Vaudémont, that true stage of glory on which we see, as 
if in perspective, a long procession of heroes who based their 
actions on the idea of an alliance with Heaven. Today the 
hill has ceased to pray for oracles from the clouds. No one 
thinks of Rosmertha and Wotan in their ancient domain. By 
a curious and rather touching coincidence, they received 
the last rites, as it were, in the monastery on the hill. Until 
recent years a votive stone, a gift to the goddess from some 
pious Gallo-Roman whose son she had healed, was kept 
there in full view. But the stone has since disappeared; this 
inscription, the final testimony in favour of the dispossessed 
goddess, has followed the monks along the unjust path 
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of exile. What a magnificent symbol was this double de. 
parture! 

The ancient banner that was borne by the knights of Oy 
Lady of Zion has had no better fortune. This battle-flag, wid 
the aid of which Duke René II discomfited the Burgundians 
under Charles the Bold; with which, and with a handful of 
followers, the good Duke Anthony attacked and cut to Pieces 
the revolted boors of Alsace; with which Duke Charles y 
the scourge of the Turks and the saviour of Christendom, 
won almost as many victories as he fought battles—this proud 
standard has crumbled away obscurely into a dust without 
glory. And now the leaders of the province, the rich, the intel- 
lectuals, are leaving to peasants the duty of marching round 
the sanctuary in procession, as formerly they left them the 
honour of defending its walls. 

Yet every man of Lorraine who climbs the hill finds him- 
self among ghosts. They do not come from the seigniorial 
ruins, or from the little forest, or from the three villages. 
Rather, they are creatures fashioned of hope, the hope 
of again seeing that which once was seen. On the slopes 
of this acropolis, from age to age, have echoed all the 
great cries of vigour and unbounded confidence—Hic, ad 
hoc, spes avorum ... Non inultus premor .. . C’n’o me 
po tojo—which are the soul of our nation. Silent shades, I 
hear your message! The secret of Zion must be sought in 
this upward gaze toward the clouds that always hover round 
the summit. The hill itself is devastated, laid bare, reduced 
to poverty. It has nothing to make us conscious of history, 
nothing that clearly tells of the passing centuries. What after 
all is the tower of Brunhilda, and Zion chapel, so few parts 
S which are old, and the three or four sculptured stones that 
AS oe through Vaudémont? But the hill, though de- 
sea Ao from the centre of the plain to present the 

€ OF its serene antiquity, its sweeping desolation, 1 
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half-dead terrace, its vast and naked melancholy in winter, 
its strength at all seasons, which is that of a cliff in the sea, 
its indifference to what we think of it, its resignation that 
demands nothing, that does not even pretend to beauty. It 
remains as a scene of meditation where we can reassemble our 
forces; it is here to stir us with forebodings, to snatch us 
away from the passing hour, from our limitations, from our- 
selves, and to show us the eternal. 
The four winds of Lorraine, and the breath of inspira- 
tion that rises from a place eternally consecrated to the 
divine, revive in us an indefinable energy—nothing that is 
dependent on thought, but rather a force inherent in our 
nature. Here, through all the ages, man has proclaimed his 
needs to the gods by prayer; and has begged for their pro- 
tection. Here we rediscover the joy of the soul and its orien- 
tation toward the heavens. (The soul! the heavens! old words 
that still retain their magic force.) Here is no place for 
Mephistopheles, the spirit that denies: the light would absorb 
him and the great gales shatter his wings. One of the mys- 
terious theatres of divine action is here, and one of the 
Spirit’s ancient dwelling-places. The simplest melody; or a 
voice thrown to the winds of the cliff, will awaken us to 
the existence of forgotten marvels; for we are born to feel 
the greatness of the hill, its solitude, its constancy, and the 
brilliant procession of those who trod its soil—in brief, the 
indefinite poetry, the virtue that sleeps in this high refuge. 
Arch saint, a word! . . . Everything is still. How deep the 
silence in this immense space that anxiously watches its high 
place! 


Iv 


There was a man who suffered from this silence of Zion. 
A man, a priest, surrounded by his two brothers, who were 
also priests: the brothers Baillard. They lived and died in 
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the last century. I cannot say that their names are worthy 
of being commemorated on the national hill, or that th 
form the last link in the noble chain that lies broken on the 
slopes of Zion-Vaudémont, but nevertheless they arouse my 
sympathies. Part of my thoughts, or rather of my most in. 
stinctive impressions, are the very ideals to which they de. 
voted their lives, and thus it might be said that these strangers 
were my kin. They were men who, in the years that fol- 
lowed the Revolution, when ancient shrines had been de. 
stroyed and cloisters given over to the plough, undertook 
the task of raising the old mystical Lorraine and of rekind- 
ling the flames that burn upon its summits. 

On a fine autumn afternoon, under our melancholy sky, 
when I visit some feudal ruin or a cold church with its 
sculptured tombs, I feel rising within me a murmur of antici- 
pation, a desire for knowledge, and the sense of hidden won- 
ders. It is a similar piety, though enlarged and mingled with 
the pleasures of melancholy, that attracts me to the four 
domains where the Baillards carried their passion for greatly 
building. Flavigny and Mattaincourt, Ste. Odile and Zion: 
what sonorous names for the historian! These four castles 
of the soul, reconstructed amidst the worries of bankruptcy 
by a man with the heart of a mystic and the tricks of a pet- 
tifogging lawyer, give a meaning to the different townships 
of this little countryside, and flourish like the strongholds 
of other days—as fresh indications of the activity of our 
aaa : oda has left its mark on the soil itself; 

unk into the wax. 
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And yet, a deep silence reigns over the brothers Baillard, 
a double silence, that of the years and that ordained by the 
Church. You may pass a dozen times through Flavigny, Mat- 
taincourt, Ste. Odile and Zion without seeing anything to 
indicate that they lavished their youth, money, time, labour 
and love on these buildings. Why is their name nowhere 
engraved on the stones they raised? Why is it even pro- 
scribed? Who can explain the fumes of sulphur, the odour 
of damnation that clings to these men who were once 
revered? 

Often I asked my regretted friend Canon Pierfitte, the 
learned curé of Portieux, about the three priests. He always 
fell silent or changed the conversation. One day, however, 
he ventured a brief explanation: “It is still too soon to talk 
about the Baillards.” Did he mean that the ecclesiastical 
authorities had been too severe toward these oid Lothar- 
ingians? There is nothing to indicate that such was his opin- 
ion. I am inclined to believe that he distinguished the Devil’s 
hand in the affair, and that he was afraid of stirring up old 
memories which had not lost their power for evil. His reti- 
cence, however, only whetted my curiosity. How could I 
consent to remain in ignorance of a mystic who was meta- 
morphosed by his own passion, of a saintly builder who had 
entered the circle of the black enchanter? 

For a long time the three priests existed as a vague mist 
in my mind. They floated before me as I wandered over 
the lonely and solemn slopes near Zion, especially on the 
days when the hill was enveloped in mist and cut off from 
the world. They attracted my thoughts. For many years, 
ten, twenty, perhaps, I was gathering information about 
Quirin, big Francis and the famous Leopold. I was aston- 
ished to find that the last had lived until 1883, and I tried 

“to remember whether I had seen him in my childhood. 

Although their history was concentrated within the space 
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of a few square leagues, my researches were by no m 
easy. Oral traditions are quickly obliterated, rarely Pee 
the century, and today it is as if a pool of indifference = 
deepened over the Baillards in the very places where ue 
were most active. In Flavigny, Mattaincourt and Ste. ©, ri 
only their buildings emerge from oblivion, and round fe 
great walls that are bathed in the blackest ingratitude, there 
was no one to satisfy my curiosity. On Zion hill, the figure 
of the Baillards has retained more life. The excitement there 
was so great that it has left a long vibration in peasant mem. 
ories. But already the seeker, instead of the exact data that 
he demands, finds only the stuff of a legend. He is offered 
three Baillards with simple, contrasting, boldly depicted 
traits, three characters suggesting the half-epic, half-ironic 
tone of the later Arthurian romances. They are not alone in 
their adventures. Half a dozen sedulous women—should we 
call them peasants or nuns?—are there to help them, to sur- 
round them with attentions, and are no more respected by 
the legend than were the nuns of the Middle Ages. And I 
often think that if it were not for the printing press, which 
has finally succeeded in destroying all the spontaneous prod- 
ucts of the popular genius, the exploits of these three priests 
would take their natural place in the series of Lotharingian 
epics. 
My long curiosity would, so it seemed, remain unsatisfied. 
Tt had even begun to slumber. During a visit to Nancy, 
wever, it was reawakened by a random glance at the 
catalogue of the library. Nos. 1.592 to 1.635 inclusive proved 
to bea treasure, a whole collection of manuscripts prepared 
gate Baillards, an immense Cabbala composed of visions; 
fdas: Conversations, annals, divine revelations, legal docu- 
» Prayers, and daily accounts in francs and centimes- 
ceeds ae subjects of their dreams and ambitions were te 
in ruled ledgers bound in black or green sheepskin, 
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CHAPTER II 


THE RISE AND FALL OF A HOLY LOTHARINGIAN EMPIRE IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


— 


I REMEMBER the overcast and solemn October day when I 
visited the birthplace of the Baillards. Between Epinal and 
Lunéville, in a countryside crowded with memories of old 
Lorraine, Borville is a motionless village that lies sheltered 
against a gentle slope, not far from the forest of Charmes. 
It is very pious, to judge from the virgins protecting the 
doors of almost all the houses, and it is filled with architec- 
tural details in the purest Renaissance style (although they 
date from the seventeenth century, a fact which proves that 
fashions are slow in reaching Borville). 

I searched vainly for the grave of the Baillards’ father, 
remembering that its headstone bore an inscription which 
revealed their pride: “Here Lies Leopold Baillard—Father of 
Three Priests.” The churchyard is narrow and the dead, since 
1836, have had to give place to newcomers under the im- 
mense sycamore that shelters them all. I was merely shown 
the great cross, and near it the place once occupied by the 
lost headstone. In the heart of the village, however, I found 
the house of the Baillards intact, and I was taken through 
the remarkably deep cellars where, during the Revolution; 
more than one hunted priest lay hidden from the Jacobins. 
- . « It is here; it is at Borville; it is in this narrow furrow; 
that one goes straight to the roots of the three Baillards. 
the details I gathered in the course of my visit helped t0 
explain the energy, the fantastic genius, of these apostate 

16 
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priests, just as a little bag of seeds explains the future 
harvest. 

The three brothers sprang from a deeply religious stock in 
the dramatic years when its hereditary allegiance to the 
Church was being exalted by persecution. There are fami- 
lies of this type in all our villages. They are devoted to the 
parish priest, and furnish him with choir-boys and a sexton. 
The women take charge of the holy linen, refurbish the 
sacerdotal ornaments, decorate the church for the great fes- 
tivals, and, if the priest loses his housekeeper, they care for 
his wants till he finds another. The most zealous of these 
families preserve a vague tradition of the tithes: they carry 
the first-fruits of their garden to the rectory, and each gen- 
eration gives one of its sons to the priesthood. In times of 
distress these humble followers rise in a most natural way 
to the virtues of sacrifice. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, the Baillards of Bor- 
ville were one of these almost sacerdotal families. The Revo- 
lution merely strengthened their devotion. At the risk of their 
lives, they concealed several refractory priests in their cellar, 
and it was one of these, a Tertiary from the convent of Our 
Lady of Zion, who, in the year 1796, secretly baptized their 
first-born, Leopold. ‘This child,” he declared, “will rise by 
his merits above his fellow citizens; he will be the pride 
and consolation of his family; he will become an honour 
to his country, honos et decus patrie.” And for months 
thereafter, in the gloom of the deep cellars into which I 
descended, he lavished on the son of these faithful Christians 
the benedictions and prophecies suggested by his gratitude. 
When the Baillards showed concern for little Leopold’s health; 
the Tertiary reassured them in words that filled them with 
confidence: 

“The child of so many prayers,” he said, “assuredly cannot 


perish.” 
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The happy couple listened evoutly, and as Leopold Stew 
into a sturdy youngster surroun ed by brothers and sites 
they liked to remind him of what the priest had Said, so rs, 
to encourage him in the path of virtue. Grandfather Bail. 
lard’s stories were even more effective in fousing the chil. 
dren’s imagination to heroic thoughts. Often the old dex 
had them gather round his cobbler’s bench, where he tire: 
lessly recounted the local and domestic episodes of which he 
had been the hero: 

“You see, boys and girls, those were the days when this 
room, I mean here”—and he made a circular gesture at the 
walls—‘‘was the only church left in Borville. And every eve- 
ning, when the Tertiary of Zion came back from his dan- 
gerous rounds, the moment he entered the house your grand- 
mother would say to your father, ‘Run, Leopold, run, tell 
the good people that mass will be held at midnight.’ And the 
good people would come stealing down the street in the 
shadow of the houses, and one by one they’d give three 
knocks at the door, and then, on the stroke of twelve, they'd 
all kneel for the elevation of the Host, there”—and he pointed 
again—“where you children are sitting. But one night the 
Sansculottes came bursting into the house with loaded mus- 
kets. I was away, and your grandmother had just time 
enough to hide the priest at the end of the garden and run 
into the fields with the children. But she hadn’t counted 
wos we had so many. . . . She had forgotten your Aunt 
ROWE was only a little girl in those day 
alone,Ons es Leopold—but she faced all these a ‘ 
throat—lil, a — pressed the muzzle of his gun to 
Neng: te - “You don’t dare!’ she cried, and the mon 
they ate, oc But they broke everything. They drank, 
gered out, sere asa the house, and at last they all sta8 

> 8 “Hurrah for Liberty! Hurrah for Re* 
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son!’ For you must know, boys and girls, that Reason was 

their goddess.” 

Afterwards the good cobbler described how the Liberty 
Tree had been raised in front of the church. It was a fine 
poplar which had stood in the communal meadow. It had 
to be baptised: 

“They took one of your uncles in spite of all he could do 
to prevent them. They draped him with a tricoloured scarf 
and dashed his head against the poplar till the blood spurted 
out. They were offering this Christian blood as a sacrifice to 
their goddess Reason. Then suddenly, seized with madness, 
they all joined hands, men, women and children, while they 
danced about and sang a song in honour of their goddess. 
Afterwards the tame priest of the Sansculottes—may he be 
accursed!—came to sprinkle the poplar with so-called holy 

~ water. And what were your parents doing, boys and girls, 
while this was going on? They were praying; they were cast- 
ing their eyes to the ground, boys and girls, so as not to see 
the werewolf committing his profanations!” 

Children who were conceived in the midst of such emo- 
tions, formed of this blood, and entertained with stories of 
such a firmly hagiographic character, were predestined. They 
were the fruit of a long sacerdotal thought; they could have 
only one mission, one dream: Leopold Baillard entered the 
seminary, where his two brothers followed him. 

Leopold, during the course of his studies, distinguished 
himself by the fiery conviction with which he upheld any 
philosophical or theological opinions he had once adopted. 
He stood high in Latin and was a great admirer of fine 
language, written or spoken. Francis, though less brilliant, 
was perhaps more popular. During the recreation periods, the 
other seminarists would gather round him while he declaimed 
some famous sermon in a strong and very supple voice. As 
for Quirin, the youngest of the brothers, he was a sharp- 
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oungster, quick in argument. Under his ch 
a aie mixture of the law-clerk and the ie te 
Need it be said that no doubts or objections ever en, 
tered the minds of these three candidates for the cae 
hood? The doctrines they studied were an expression of at 
the profound feelings, all the fragmentary ideas, on which 
their family had lived for generations. The world and its 
history were clear to them. They knew how the Universe 
began and how it will end; they also knew that their own 
double existence, temporal and spiritual, would be assured 
in the bosom of the Church. And besides, for all that they 
wore the cassock, they none the less preserved, in mind and 
body, the habits of their comrades in smocks. Glowing with 
youth, with physical and moral health, they were the brothers 
of those robust farm boys who parade in front of the church 
on Sundays. They were the flower of their village—three 
good country flowers without strangeness or rarity or any 
great perfume. They were like three potato blossoms. 

What delightful vacations they spent in the old house at 
Borville! What joy in the hearts of Father Baillard and 
Mother Baillard when their three young clerics came tramp- 
ing home! The table was overloaded with meat pies, custards, 
plum tarts, fruits of every sort, and good wine that came 
from the paternal vineyard, on the hillside near Vahé. As 
they lingered over dessert, the seminarists would sing a fa- 
vourite hymn, or troll out a few verses on the joy of vaca- 
tions—for all three of them, and Leopold especially, were sen- 


sitive to the beauty of voices. Their younger brothers and 
Sisters would listen admiringly. 

Often their comrades from the seminary and priests from 
the neighbouring Parishes would attend these joyous reunions: 
But the greatest day of all was when Monseigneur de Forbin- 
Janson, the Bishop of Nancy, was gracious enough to dine 


With such a deserving family. Mme. Baillard had preened 
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herself for the occasion. “Ah!” said Monseigneur agreeably; 
“{ see that Mother Baillard is wearing her changeable-silk 
d ress.” 

During this dinner, which perhaps marked the highest 
moment of this clerical family, none of the Baillards felt 
the lordly condescension of the Bishop, while for his part he 
failed to perceive the living coals beneath the ashes, the fire 
that glowed in the hearts of these humble retainers. He did 
not see their pride with its two faces: pride before all their 
neighbours, because they were recognized by the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy as pillars of the Church, and pride before the hier- 
archy because they, the Baillards, represented the Catholic 
depths of Lorraine. These peasants never doubted that, on 
their own soil, they were serving the Church more effectively 
than any of the great dignitaries who succeeded one another 
in the episcopal see of Nancy. They were proud to entertain 
the noble prelate; their profound respect enveloped his per- 
son; but they knew their own value, and saluted his greatness 
as a result of their sacrifices. 

Leopold, Francis and Quirin were prepared either to renew 
these sacrifices or to harvest the fruits of them. The three 
brothers were peasants, priests and soldiers simultaneously. 
Having enlisted in the armies of Heaven as in the imperial 
armies, they marched forward in quest of rank, titles, wealth 
and glory. They were as steadfast in the faith as they would 
have been steadfast under fire. 


When he left the seminary at the age of twenty-four, 
Leopold was given the rich and important parish of Flav- 
igny, on the Moselle, where he arrived in 1821. He was all 
impatience to distinguish himself, especially as his newspaper 
kept him in touch with the great Catholic effort known as 
the Congregation, after the name of the organization that 
directed it. This movement, which was also a policy, impressed 
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his desolate Castilian village and undertaking to equal Ama- 
dis of Gaul. It is nevertheless true that a young priest of 
twenty-five, who is the benefactor of a community of 
women, and who employs the emotion received from them 
to model himself after a magnificent pattern of intelligence 
and virtue, is a splendid example of Lotharingian roman- 


ticism. 

In those days, the dukes who had been so greatly loved 
having disappeared from the horizon, and the superb rewards 
which Napoleon gave to successful courage being no longer 
attainable, the Lotharingian nation, reduced by the successive 
misfortunes of war and the disillusions of sacrifices without 
glory, was beginning to lose the feeling of greatness. Leopold 
escaped this mediocrity. He resolved to serve God in Lorraine. 
He believed that there was nothing more important than to 
reopen the wells of spiritual life on earth. In his thoughts, the 
ideal and the real were inextricably mingled, and I was not 
shocked to see, somewhat in the background, but still very 
clear in his peasant mind, the second idea that founders have 
full rights of government over the convents and pilgrimages 
they establish. 

A few miles from Flavigny, in Mattaincourt, the old house 
of the Blessed Pierre Fourrier and his. glorious companion 
Mother Alix was crumbling into ruins. Leopold judged that 
his first duty was to rescue the sanctuary of his great patron. 
He bought the abandoned stones, reassembled them on a 
vaster plan, and set out to discover some sisters of the Con- 
gregation of Our Lady. It was a difficult. task, and one in 
which he finally succeeded. Into this new hive, he had the 
good fortune to introduce a swarm. 

From all sides came a murmur of flattery that surrounded 
and emboldened the young priest of Flavigny and his two 
brothers—for Francis and Quirin had each been entrusted 
with a parish in the neighbourhood, and now found time to 
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scribed, confined in his earlier undertakings. He had been a 
caged eagle. Now at last he was finding the air and space 
that his mature demanded. “Hine libertas!” he cried, re- 
peating on Zion hill the motto of the Guises: “Hence 
liberty proceeds and shall proceed.” From that day, his am- 
bitions were no longer confined to restoring monastic foun- 
dations: he determined to create spiritual workshops, where 
he could reassemble a Catholic militia and train religious 
artisans for all the branches of practical activity. He aimed 
to people the world with Lotharingians who should be the 
leaven of God. What he wished to create on the sacred hill 
was an academy of the old Austrasian spirit, from which 
should proceed a perpetual crusade of true science, the science 
of God, as against rationalism. 

Nothing halted this astonishing extemporizer; he per- 
mitted nothing to interfere with his plans. He refused to 
admit that the Lotharingian stock might have degenerated, 
might now be unfit to produce great works. He never thought 
of examining his parishioners and neighbours to determine 
whether many examples of the strong old Lotharingian type 
—broad-shouldered, tall, eccentric, cheerful in voice and fea- 
tures, daring in action—the type that furnished such excel- 
lent footmen and troopers to all the armies of Europe, could 
still be found in our countryside. He marched forward, as 
if the spirit of his native soil were an indestructible element, 
a force that would always continue to operate. It was because 
this son and grandson of small farmers was driven ahead 
by a motive far more real, more powerful, than the his- 
torical philosophy in terms of which he spoke. His thirst for 
holy places was partly a noble intellectual taste, but more 
than that it was a peasant greed for the land. Leopold, when 
he preached the sublime and wished to transfigure nature, 
was speaking in all good faith, but hard-headed village real- 
ism, in the shape of Francis and Quirin, had a voice in all 
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his plans. To this, moreover, was due the 
their undertakings: the younger brothe 
peasant training, their prudence, their k 
The Baillards repaired convents and 
novices, monks and nuns, good brothers and good sisters. £ 
the glory of the Cross and for the renaissance of Lorraintee 
just as a simple farmer would have built himself barns and 
cottages, or hired farm-hands and dairy-maids. 
By the year 1840, The Brotherhood of Our Lady of Zion. 
Vaudémont was firmly established. The holy mountain, 
thanks to the energy of the Baillards, had become an active 
and industrious hive, where prayer succeeded labour in an 
atmosphere of content. There were fine buildings to house 
the monks; there were vast and carefully tended gardens, 
a model farm in the village of Saxon, a boarding school for 
boys, great workshops for carpenters, blacksmiths, wheel- 
wrights, painters and sculptors, tailors, masons, weavers; and 
there was even a little library for the propagation of pious 
books. On feast days there were splendid ceremonies, with 
chants, instrumental music and eloquent sermons, which edi- 
fied and dazzled the worshippers who assembled from all 
Lorraine. And to crown their visit to Zion, a delightful sur- 
Prise was reserved for the more distinguished pilgrims. The 
Priests and the laymen of standing who had attended the 
Pious services would never leave without halting at Saxon. 
There, in the deep peace of the village hidden among its 
orchards, within the circle and, as it were, in the very bosom 
we the hill, they found holy women sitting in the shadow of 
their little Convent. They formed a virginal ga:den. They 
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were still vivid in Lorraine. Leopold’s fierce emotions found 
an echo, if not in the higher clergy, at least among the parish 
priests, all of whom came from the rural families most closely 
attached to tradition. Those who were left unmoved by the 
great patriotic and religious theories of the Baillards still 
admired them for their brilliant, rapid success. The three 
brothers were making money. When people climbed the hill 
in September for the feast of the nativity of the Virgin, and 
when the sumptuous procession was unrolled, they pointed 
to the mendicant sisters and said, “Here are the women who 
bring in thousands and thousands of francs. . . .” However, 
the peasants were disturbed to see that although this strange 
man was already overloaded with debts, he continued to give 
hostages to fortune. Often, on their way home from Zion, 
the oldest of them repeated what Leopold’s father had said 
on his deathbed: “My son, you want to do too much.” 

Wise prudence of the village. . . . But every man dies 
of his genius. Napoleon hopes always to conquer. In the 
forests of the Vosges and on the summits that separate Lor- 
raine from Alsace, the convent of Ste. Odile has reigned for 
centuries. This shrine protects Alsace, as the hill of Zion 
protects Lorraine. Leopold bought it for fifty thousand francs. 
He took possession of the great convent, the church, the 
chapels, the inn, the stables, a broad expanse of fields, mead- 
ows, woodland, and finally the holy relics of St. Odile. In 
this regal domain, he installed his brother Quirin. 

All the country between the Rhine and the Meuse was 
now under the influence of Leopold Baillard. He was the 
great Austrasian, the last duke of Lorraine. The three broth- 
ers were making themselves known throughout Europe. Tire- 
less and persuasive, they journeyed through France, Luxem- 
burg, Belgium and England, celebrating the service which 
The Brotherhood of Our Lady of Zion-Vaudémont was 
called upon to render the entire world. Quirin, the youngest, 
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sailed off to solicit funds in America, and Leopold Managed 
to penetrate into the Hofburg of Vienna. He was granted an 
audience and imperial subsidies. What a splendid picture Was 
this appearance of Leopold Baillard before the throne of the 
Habsburg-Lorraines, where he addressed himself to a de. 
scendant of the counts of Vaudémont as to his own sy- 
zerain. He, the spiritual chieftain of the holy hill, was appeal- 
ing to its temporal lord. 

The Baillards would have been invincible if they had pos- 
sessed any idea of the modern world, but they ignored it 
completely. Leopold was interested in only one side of his 
contemporaries—the side that entitled them to a place in 
the corner of a stained-glass window or a mural painting, 
in the attitude of donors. He travelled through half a dozen 
countries without observing anything that might not have 
figured, for better or worse, in a biography of Father Four- 
rier. Neither he nor his brothers observed that the liberals 
3s the higher clergy were forming a terrible coalition against 

em. 

It was inevitable that the freethinkers should detest these 
institutions in which regionalism was so closely allied to Cath- 
olic thought; obviously they formed so many citadels against 
the spirit of progress. As for the Bishop of Nancy, could he 
well approve of this local religion? He felt that it repre- 
oe a dangerous sort of mysticism, and in fact the troubled 
Pit ths of it appeared when Leopold believed himself to be 

avored by 


. a miracle that was manifested in the person of 
Sister Theresa Thiriet. 
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ing how unhappy they were. He organized them into a little 
community, composed a rule for them, and assigned them the 
task of soliciting contributions. They felt supremely grateful 
and devoted all their thoughts to him alone. Their calling 
encouraged this attitude. Was it not their duty to sing his 
praises all day long? Was it not ‘into his hands that they 
poured the money they collected, and from his lips that 
they hoped to receive praise? Striving to please him, they | 
lived in constant emulation. And all this had produced women 
of a rare type, who had, after all, no definite rule except the 
wish of Leopold. 

At their head marched Sister Theresa. Energetic, gracious 
and intelligent, this exceptional nun had procured funds for 
the Zion brotherhood all over Europe. Leopold, who lived 
with his eyes fixed on the lives of the saints, considered that 
she played the same admirable réle toward him that Mother 
Alix had played toward Pierre Fourrier. She was, in fact, 
the great financial instrument of his undertakings. Now, it 
happened that she was taken ill; she could not move from 
her bed for several months, and money became scarce. In 
this extremity, Leopold was unable to resist the lure of the 
supernatural. Judging that the sick woman had done much 
for Our Lady, and that the latter might possibly return the 
service, he had her carried before the miraculous statue. 
Marvel of marvels! As soon as she was set down in the chan- 
cel, the nun rose and began to walk. 

The Bishop of Nancy would not order an investigation 
of this miracle. The doctor at Vézelise, for his part, refused 
to issue a certificate of recovery. This coalition of religion 
and science against the Baillards was grave, but without 
heeding the clouds that were gathering on both sides of 
the horizon, they gave themselves over to an immoderate 
desire for exaltation. Nicci Sanat 

Leopold Baillard had a very lofty soul; on this point his 
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choice of undertakings is quite revealing. But to realize our 
purest designs, we are obliged to employ human means that 
are sometimes contemptible. I have examined the account. 
books of the Baillards; there, day by day and parcel by par- 
cel, one can witness the formation of the splendid estates 
which satisfied both their peasant instinct for possessing the 
land and their feeling of the ideal. The process was admirable 
and much to be regretted. Certain pages of these accounts 
are very disturbing, and one learns, for example, that after 
being paid three francs for a mass, Leopold was in the habit 
of assigning it to another priest and of having it said for 
fifty centimes. 

The Bishop, disturbed by persistent rumours about the 
reckless expenditures, the debts and the various subterfuges 
of the three priests, determined to take a hand in their affairs. 
The Baillards regarded his interference as a blow at their vital 
interests and sacerdotal honour. Wasn’t the Brotherhood over 
which they presided a creation of their own? Hadn’t the Vir- 
gin given them direct evidence of her approval? What more 
could one ask? . . . Just as they were incapable of holding 
other conceptions of the universe than those which pre- 
vailed before Descartes, or of explaining the problems of 
life except by the perpetual intervention of God, so they were 
unable to appreciate the prudence of an ecclesiastical superior 
pg did not wish their good intentions and noble ambitions 
ce oe a occasion for scandal. The significant remark 
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Instead of bowing to fate, Leopold hung back. He sought 
to preserve his sovereignty, to retain all the brothers and sis- 
ters who were fleeing from his ruin, were gliding down the 
slopes of Zion, were scattering like autumn leaves. He now 
turned to his fellow citizens in hopes of receiving the desig- 
nation, the mystic right, of which he had been deprived by 
his superiors. In 1848 he was a candidate for the Chamber 
of Deputies. If only he was elected by the Lotharingian na- 
tion, his material and moral powers would be restored, his 
mission consecrated. He was defeated. . . . Then at last, hav- 
ing exhausted their resources, the three brothers cast them- 
selves at their Bishop’s feet. 

The triumphant prelate intoned an Alleluia. He spread the 
good news abroad. He would grant the three prodigals a full 
pardon. He would deign to forget the past. First, however, 
to temper their minds and to cleanse them from the filth of 
the century, he would have them follow a custom always 
observed at the end of these great crises. In July, 1850, he 
ordered them to make a retreat in the Charterhouse of Bosser- 
ville. He was plunging these fiery souls into the tranquillity 
of the cloister as one plunges a red-hot iron into cold water. 

So ended the public life of the three Baillards. It was from 
this moment that they became shrouded in the mystery, the 
hostile silence, which so impressed me when I first heard their 
names pronounced in a low voice. Let us follow them, how- 
ever, and let us enter the increasing dimness of the regions 
where a few rare witnesses saw them prolong their more and 
more singular lives, 
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He had always been interested in the American prairies, 
where he had spent several years, and where he had learned 
that living water is a treasure. Accordingly he asked the 
librarian for Abbé Paramelle’s treatise on the discovery of 
springs. Having read it, he declared: 

“This book is worth a fortune to the village of Saxon.” 

Big Francis devoted himself to the household chores with 
the lay brothers, among whom he quickly won a certain 
popularity on account of his simple manners and rustic good- 
humour. In the kitchen, where he could often be seen, he set 
to work repairing the great spit, which was operated by a 
little automaton painted to represent a monk. The cook had 
neglected this amusing machine. 

“Why should I work over it?” he said. “In our order, 
only the sick are given meat, and the Fathers are always in 
the best of health. The air is so pure here in Bosserville.” 

“But what if you have guests?” Francis replied. “And for 
my part”—he gave one of his frank laughs—“I’m not a 
Carthusian.” 

After their many disappointments, which had begun to 
affect their health, the two younger brothers were recovering 
in the healing monotony of the cloister; for them, it was a 
sort of rest-cure. The eldest, however, was made of different 
stuff, and spending these few weeks alone in his cell, he 
sank deeper and deeper into a gulf of distress. For him, this 
retreat was like the evening after a funeral, when the orphan 
is left alone. In the enormous silence of the monastery, he 
was like a sick man who listens at night, when the noises of 
the street have died away, to the beating of his own heart. 

He enjoyed the company of memories and ideas that were 
always the same. In swift and luminous visions, he saw the 
high face of Zion on its hill, Ste. Odile in the midst of its 
forests and rich meadows, Mattaincourt at a distance, more 
severe, crouching against its church, and Flavigny laughing 
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) the Virgin 
n to protect the curé of Zion and his bi 
Leopold grew feverish and inflamed his old 










to show him grace... . z : 

The bell tolled a second time. Across the shadowy ck : 
with their cowls drawn over their heads and lanterns in theit 
hands, the monks made their way to the chapel, which was 
shrouded in darkness except for the one lamp burning before | 
the Host. They entered the choir one by one—the reverend 
fathers, the professed monks in white garments, the novices 
in black copes. They knelt, and having risen, they rang @ 
few strokes of the bell, the famous silver bell of the 
Carthusians, 

Now, side by side in their stalls, the Fathers opened the 
Sreat antiphonals and directed the faint beams of their lan- 
terns toward the chosen page. Without an organ to support 
ait Brave voices sounded through the chill night. The 
Plain-song praised, moaned, implored. At the hour when 


mingled ees of ‘aighE : 
the brink of despair and led 
words chanted in the darkness rang agai 
him aloft like waves. But although the 
they did not discipline his mind. He w 
that was best in the supernatural drama enacted under his 
eyes, even though it tended to establish a sovereign order 
over the most intractable regions of the soul. Just as the 
silence of Bosserville had brought no calm to his heart, so 
this great spectacle of monastic discipline did not inspire him 
to bow his head. Indeed, the opposite took place. On his all- 











heart toward Heaven—Leopold cried, “See my unco 
heart, Lord, and judge it, whether it deserves to live. . . .” 
Sustained as he was by enthusiasm and love, he was knock-— 


ing at the gates of the divine compassion, and soon he would 


see them open. 


Was it the first pale light that precedes the dawn, or was 
it merely his overexcited memory that caused him vaguely 
to distinguish on the walls, in their great frames, the portraits 
of the saints who had founded monastic orders? He counted 
eight or ten: Ignatius Loyola with his first companions; St. 
Romuald, the founder of the Camaldulians; St. Francis of 
Assisi, who instituted the Friars Minor; St. Benedict at Monte 
Cassino; St. Nicholas Albergate the Carthusian, when he re- 
ceived the cardinal’s hat; finally St. Thomas Aquinas, who 
died in the abbey of Fossa Nova. And among these uncertain 
forms, the one Leopold refused to relinquish was that 
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should die,” said Leopold, expressing the truth 


seen America.” 
_ “Zion must be raised from its ruins,” continued Leopol 
speaking as if to himself. 
___ But Quirin interrupted brutally: 3 
“You have raised Zion already, and it was you that de- 
_ stroyed it again.” ; 
He began a tirade of recriminations. But Francis was losing 
his temper. ; 
Bh “That’s enough, Quirin,” he cried. “Man of little faith 
eit and less gratitude! If you had any sense of shame, you could 
yang never talk like this, Have you forgotten everything our 
i brother has done for you and me?” 2 
They stood facing Leopold, who listened from his chair. 
His large hands with their black nails were lying like dead 
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ras convinced that a sign would come. If the cord 

he Virgin deigned to appear in person, They could enter 
rough the wall, but if They delegated the task to a mes- | 
senger, Leopold wished to see him on the threshold. Meanwhile 
he continued to repeat the lamentation of the stricken patri- 
arch: He hath cast me into the mire, and I am become like 
dust and ashes; I cry unto Thee, O God, and Thou dost not 
hear me. 

Suddenly he felt that something had entered his chamber 
and stopped beside the bed. A sweat of horror covered his 
whole body, but he neither struggled nor cried out. What he 
felt there beside him, living and moving, was as abstract as 
an idea and as real as a person. He did not perceive it through 
any of his senses, and yet his consciousness of its presence 
was vivid and unbearable. As he lay in bed motionless, his 
eyes closed, he suffered from shooting pains through all his 
body, and especially in the region of the heart. But.more than 
@ pain, 1t was a horror, something he could not express, 29 







ge re came from God. There 
ee the presence melt d away : it 


Painfully disappointed at not receiving the instructions for 
which he had prayed, Leopold left his room at sunrise and 
began to wander in the Great Cloister. 

The twenty-seven little houses, sheltered under their great 
red roofs, surrounded a court that was planted with fruit- 
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ser ted with the polite smile under which he 
d a lofty opinion of himself. He passed 
ry ease from his mystical dreams to the con- 

life. Walking beside the little old man with 
yes and the bald head, he was almost like 

¢ the mayor of Elba. They roamed through 
sure, while Father Magloire pointed out the 
ds, the hop-field, and the little grove of 
e the monks had erected a great cross. These rich 

s, these orchards and gardens so carefully walled, 
unhappy priest of his farm in Saxon. Good 
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nd it very difficult to forsake the simple customs of our. 
lecessors. Our duty as Carthusians is to follow these words 
- from the Scriptures: ‘Let us die in our simplicity’.” 
Closing the stable door behind him, he excused himself by 
telling Leopold that he should have liked to remain in his 
_ company, but it was time to work in his own little garden. 


4 He hoped that Monsieur Baillard would forgive him for 
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ther Magloire turned and went to look for Leopold 
unhurried gait. He did not find him in the stables, 
met a lay brother who told him that the priest had wan- 
dered off toward the little grove. Father Magloire set out in 
pursuit, crossing the kitchen garden and the meadow. As the 
‘Abbot’s remark had reminded him of the great Bishop of 
Geneva, he remembered that the saint had once performed a 
similar action. “So I am a little Francis of Sales,” he thought, 
“and I too can say: Ecce elongavit fugiens et mansit in soli- 
tudine. Lo, he fled away and remained in solitude.” ; 
He found Leopold wandering in the darkest part of the 
little grove and said to him frankly: S 
“Sir, I have just left our reverend Abbot, who told me 
that I had been rude and impertinent to leave you alone. Hes 
said that I could always find my garden in back of my cell; 
but that the restorer of Zion, Flavigny, Mattaincourt and Ste — 
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med, and feeling intuitively that any exp 
und this stricken soul, he made a gesture m: 
gious, and simply pressed Leopold’s hand. 
Both men were silent for a few moments. Then, a 












































oward the buildings: 
“Father, do you know how this monastery was | 
our Duke Charles IV with the stones of our Lot 
fortresses, when Richelieu compelled us to destroy them. | 
remember that I too was ordered to destroy the Lothari 
fortresses I had rebuilt with my own hands. . . .” 

And he opened them wide, saying: 

“How could I ever find rest in this place?” 

The good Carthusian had never heard words like 
His imagination was overwhelmed by the bold comp 
nd he took refuge in a bit of humble advice, the fez 
sults of which he could not possibly have suspected: 
‘Your retreat is drawing to its close, Monsieur Bailla 
you going straight back to Saxon? If I were you, I show 
a trip to Normandy. All the papers are talking 
kable man, a certain Pierre-Michel Vintras an 
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On the following day, the retreat of the Baillards came to 
an end; it was time for them to return to Zion hill. But 
Leopold, as soon as the gates of the Charterhouse opened 
before him, turned his back to Lorraine and hastened toward 
the little Norman town of Tilly, where Vintras could be — 
found. Having read M. Madrolle’s pamphlet, The System of — 
the World Revealed, he had become tremendously excited. — 
“ accordance with the imprudent advice of Father Magloire, — 
th ees visiting the prophet, leaving the parish of Saxon and 

© pugtimage in charge of his two brothers. ; 
















f ys THE SACRED HILL 

* the mouthpiece of God, who has come to reform all 
mA i om.” 

¥) Soe but does he come from God?” wondered Leo- 
* % pold Baillard in the diligence that was bearing him from Lor- 
Nee raine into Normandy. Shall I find the aid for which I prayed 
ee to Heaven? Will Vintras fail me also, like the mysterious 
eee thing that entered my room to deceive me? ... And yet, 
Riese Father Magloire’s charitable advice seemed so much like the 
sie answer to my prayer! Why did he mention Vintras, if it 
one were not that my salvation lay with him?” 

ee _ ‘This question hid the successive landscapes from his eyes. 
eee Besides, what could the stages of this journey have repre- 
Sheeran sented to him, if not the images of his past life, the rich con- 
fi. tributions he had once received in Bar-le-Duc, Vitry, 
rs ChSteau-Thierry, Meaux, in Paris itself, in Evreux. What he 
<< most desired, as he sat on the roof of the diligence that 
G % _ jounced him along the roads, was to make one of his com- 
3 ~ panions speak of Vintras. But the first time he pronounced 


this name, as they were crossing the plains of Champagne, it 
_- did not even call forth a look of astonishment from the 
well-dressed passenger with a rather intelligent face whom 
Leopold had chosen because he knew him to be a professor 
the academy of Rheims, now travelling westward to spend 
scation in a Norman village. 
' Abbé,” the professor replied, “I respect all 
you must know that I am a disciple of 


Z. 2 > diligence was approaching Paris, he had no better 

tune with an agent for ecclesiastical supplies, an affable 

Wis Marseilles who seized this opportunity to sell 

“What you Say interests me not a little, my dear Abbé; 

won't you give me the address? Possibly this Monsieur Vint- 
have need of a few small articles. . . .” 
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In Paris Leopold Baillard could have found the information 
he was seeking, but he made no halt. He was afraid of meet- 
ing some of the good women who had given him such a 
cordial welcome in other days, when he was seeking contribu- 
tions, for example, among the sisters of the congregation 


founded by the Blessed Father Fourrier. He did not wish to ’ 


hear the counsels of submission which they would certainly ” 


give. The diligence rolled on. Tail-ribbons followed tail-rib-— 


bons, as postillions used to say when speaking of the roads. — 
It was only at Caen that having descended into the rear com- —— 
partment to escape the rain, he found himself alone with a 


canon whose features bore a look of mingled simplicity and _ 
shrewdness that reminded him of Father Magloire. After each 
of them had said his breviary, the two priests began by speak- 
ing of the weather, of the coming harvest and of the religious 
spirit among the people. 

“It seems that you have a saint in your country?” Baillard 

ventured to ask. ; Ze 

“T hope we have many,” answered the canon, “but saints 
are like diamonds; they stay hidden.” 

“This one is famous.” 

“Of whom are you speaking?” 

“Why, of Vintras, the Seer of Tilly.” 

The face of the Norman priest suddenly expressed a mix- 
ture of profound horror and contempt. 

“Vintras!” he said. “They told you this and you believed 
it? Haven’t you heard that the Bishop of Bayeux had him 
condemned to five years in prison for fraud, and that he was 
only released as result of the Revolution, when the Jew 
Crémieux became a minister? And why did they let him 
go? To afflict the diocese with an enemy of the Church, 
a tool of Satan. I shouldn’t advise you to sing his praises in 
Caen, my dear Abbé. They knew him there when he was a 
servant,” 
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“Ffere, my dear Abbé, is my parish,” and he named a 
village: “If ever you pass through, I should only be too happy 
to show you our church, and my name is Canon Lambert. 
_ , . Might I know,” he added, “with whom I have had the 
honour. ++?” . 

“Abbé Leopold Baillard, of the parish of Saxon,” replied 
the Lotharingian. 

He would have considered it a sort of cowardice not to 
give a frank answer to his companion. 

The canon’s quickly stifled exclamation proved that he 
was known, and that his troubles with his bishop had been 
discussed in Normandy. He straightened himself more 
proudly, while the other said not a word and bowed with 
cold politeness. : = 

Leopold watched him as he marched off with hasty strides, 


and remarked that at the bend of the road the canon looked — 2 


back, to stare at him with an anxiety in which there was 
something akin to horror. 
“What does it all prove?” he said to himself. “Every saint 


was slandered. If Vintras is a saint, as Magloire believes, is S = 
there any reason why he, too, should not be slandered? His — 3S 
companions are unworthy, and why not? Every prophet must _ 


have his pharisees, his high priests and his Pilate. God is con- 
stant in His designs. If formerly, as we read in St. Paul’s — 
Epistle to the Corinthians, He chose the vilest and the most 

contemptible things as instruments for saving the world, why 
should He not choose today, for its reformation, a poor un- 
fortunate, even a criminal, so as to manifest the qualities of 
His divine operation? And his bishop had him condemned? 
What about mine? Did he not condemn me also?” 

In spite of these arguments and others of like nature, he — 
was singularly influenced by Canon Lambert’s words as he SS 
left the diligence at Tilly. It was evening. He went to the 
only inn, and was given a room with one window, which 

















ow, after having opened it t fo view of the country, and 
lescended to take a place at the common table, round which 
ighing in loud tones. 

The priest paid “no attention to. their boisterous conversa- 
tion, till the moment when an old gentleman with a ridiculous 
_ air having entsced oom, one of them addressed him: 
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Ss 
from Lorraine, himself so superior in certain respects, was 
unable to bear this new indication of the disillusionment - 


awaiting him. He rose from the table without finishing his 


ne al. : ; ; \ ; 4 2, 
After climbing the stairs and locking his door behind him, — 


he found that his bedroom was even more gloomy than the 
dining room. He went to bed without a light, as if hoping the - 


darkness would conceal the ruins of his shattered hopes. = 


“Tomorrow I shall return to Zion without having seen 


him,” he murmured to himself. “It was not the answer from. = 


Bed 


Such was his weariness after the long journey that in spite 
of all his agitation, he sank into a heavy and almost bestial 
slumber, in which there was no room even for dreams. : 


When he awoke, the sky was a tender blue. The revivifying 
freshness of a summer morning in Normandy entered all his 
being. Through the open window crept a breeze on which 
floated, as always in that region, a breath of sea air. These 
maritime climates have a mysterious effect on the nerves of 
landsmen from central and eastern France, who have never 
known another atmosphere than that of mountains and 
forests. “No!” Leopold suddenly decided, “it shall not be said 
that I left anything untried.” And dressing hastily, he went 
downstairs to carry out the plan he had vigorously rejected 
the night before. 

The first person to whom he addressed himself was the 
baker’s wife, whose pleasant face assumed a look of profound 
respect as soon as he pronounced the name of the Seer. 

“Ah, Father,” she said, “you are right to pay him a visit. 
You will see a saint, and an honest citizen besides! I know his 
wife, Father; she’s one of our best customers. Ah! he isn’t 
proud, for all the miracles he performs. And if you could 
only hear him speak!” 
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spread his paste on the yellow paper. Without raising his eyes, 
Vintras replied: AS 

“What are your thoughts? You have abandoned your un- 
dertakings; you have obeyed the false representative of God, 
when the voice of God had spoken to your very self. What 
is a bishop? Nothing, when God. is not with him. What isa — 
poor sinner like myself when Godsjs with him? Everything. 
What were you when God was with you? Still more thank = 
But you doubted, and for this reason you sobersd Mor See 
doubt. You are saying to yourself, ‘Who is this man after all, 
that he dare speak to me as a master?’ By\so thinking, you 
have insulted the Spirit, and you will never hear its voice 
again. Go!” : & : Bo eS 

He made a gesture toward the door, while giving Leopold =~ 
Baillard a still more imperious look. ae 

But this time, the Superior of Zion no longer opposed pride 
to pride. The few words pronounced by the Seer had wakened 
too profound an echo in his rebellious soul—a soul that for 
many weeks had wished, and had not dared, to formulate this 
cry of revolt: God is with me, and when God is with us we 
cannot be wrong. From the Seer there emanated a sort of 
magnetism, by which the priest felt himself to be subjugated. 
Set face to face as they were at this moment, they represented 
two eternal types: the revolutionist and the heretic. One of 
them, Baillard, had need of exterior certainties to kindle a 
fanaticism which, in his case, was principally a temperament; 
the other, truly a madman, was possessed by the abstract, the 
idea, to the point of projecting it into space, of seeing it. 
And as always happens, it was the more fanatical will that 
would dominate the other. : 

“But,” answered Baillard, “do you believe that it was my 
bishop who sent me here?” 

“Ah! Leopold,” cried Vintras, 
waiting for you these many years. 


“the Spirit and I have been 
You have spoken the word 
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CHAPTER V 


~ ZION CELEBRATES ITS KING 


FANWHILE on the hill, in the evening hours of this long” : 
M month of August, seated in the great garden of Zion — 
before the altars of the Virgin and St. Joseph that can still 
be seen today, a group of women-miourned because the man 
who nurtured their souls was so long in coming. All day = ; 
Sister Theresa, Sister Euphrasia, Sister Lazarine, Sister Ones 
and Sister Martha, the five nuns who had remained faithful aS 
to Leopold in his misfortune, came and went from the kitchen 
to the well, from the well to the vegetable beds, from the- 
chicken-run to the stables, and-from the convent to the 
scattered fields, finally returning to the kennel of the dog — : 
that Leopold loved, Mouya, as she was called—which, in the — 
Lorraine dialect, means “the best.” They Jaboured so that 
their master might be satisfied when. he returned. Out of love 
for him, they kept the corners of the immense hallways free : 
from dust, and only set down their brooms to seize rakes of 
spades. A moment later, forsaking spades, rakes and brooms, 
all five together would take needle and thread to mend the 
chasubles and altar cloths. But the hearts of these women : 
sought vainly for solace in the ancient occupations of oer : 
awed with anxiety. ee 

Material life is difficult in rural Lorraine, and the life of 

the spirit is — : i 
built, the weaker and mo 
from all the countryside: The seo girls wh 
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in the shelters built by Leopold were naturally the sort of 
women who are frightened by life and its efforts: they wished 
to live like children and to be nourished by God. However, 
the weakest and most destitute f all these creatures Were 
those who had not dared to flee when the hour of dispersal 
sounded, but instead had huddled round their Superior with 
even greater confidence. How aimless, how ill at ease, they 
were at present! Forbidden to travel through France and 
Europe, as they had formerly done when seeking alms, and 
deprived of. their spiritual director, these peasant doves 
moaned in the cage of Zion. Brothers Hubert and Martin, 
good beasts of burden, were concerned only with today and 
tomorrow, but the sisters’ anxiety went much further. Leo- 
pold’s dreams had awakened them to sensations that were 
- foreign to the automatic life of their native villages, and 


they were overwhelmed by this house without a master, 


__ this convent without a director, this work and rest without 
"inspiration. - eee 

___ Francis and Quirin were quite unable to take the place of 

Leopold. In their matter-of-fact way, they complained of 

___ having to administer the parish for their brother, when they 


ee “might have been earning a great deal of money by finding 





___ Springs according to the method taught by Abbé Paramelle. 
_ They grumbled at being forced to delay their experiments 
Z with the divining rod, and accused Leopold of wasting his 
time on a crack-brained Visionary. 
_ The days passed and their absent brother gave no sign of 
life. At last a long letter came from Tilly. It 
hs the great garden, and the brothers and sisters were watering 
the last of the vegetable beds. They all gathered ina little 
8roup. Quirin and Francis, having skimmed through the letter 
in silence, burst into roars of “contemptuous laughter. Then, 
in a loud and mocking voice, they read Leopold’s enthusiastic 
account of the prodigies in the midst of which he was now 


Tt was evening in 
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living: And turning to the sisters, they asked whether he 
wasn't choosing a fine time to be a mystic. 
Theresa, who had been listening, could not restrain herself: 
In the garden filled with shadows, she burst into vehement 
reproaches. What did they find impossible in the great bless- 
ing that God was bestowing on their brother? She herself had 
been favoured with a miracle, and they were offering a per= 
sonal offence to God by questioning His miraculous acts. ~ 
But soon, on receiving new letters, Francis and Quirin 
gradually changed their attitude. They read and reread them ~ 
for hours, under the lindens of the terrace, and if any one 
approached, they fell silent or began discussing other matters. 
One fine morning they announced that they were leaving 
for Tilly. Shortly afterwards it was the turn of Sister Theresa 
who, summoned by the three brothers, took the diligence — 
from Nancy. oe 
They were accompanied by all the best wishes of the 
countryside, although nobody knew what they expected to 
find at the other end of France. It was hoped that the whole 
neighbourhood would profit by their journey. They had so 
often returned with new resources from these mysterious ex- 
peditions! In all the villages that could be seen from the crest 
of the hill, there was hardly a man who was not directly in- 
terested in the prosperity of the Baillards. The failure of their 
projects and the waning popularity of the pilgrimage had 


affected not only the innkeepers but the livery-men, the 


tradespeople, all those who had risked their money in Leo- 


pold’s undertakings, a hundred activities closely dependent 
on the prosperity of Zion. And besides, the devout peasants 
venerated the Baillards as incomparable spiritual directors. In 
their double function, spiritual and temporal, they had a 
vast number of clients in all the countryside. I eet 
hearing old peasants say; with a mixture of regret and on 

respect, “At Zion, in the days of the Baillards! .. . o- 
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nee © 44 possessed both the seigniorial and: the ‘sacerdotal power 
W So PO ate the surrounding villages. Many worthy people de- 
tee eee {on him for their hopes of salvation in this world 
lee Ft serbis next. During these few weeks of absence, the re- 
f ee = S the Baillards was awaited -with keen impatience and 
bs with every shade of hope, from the mystic hope of the nuns 
b to the quite practical hope of the creditors. 

Y ‘And so, toward the end of August, when the three brothers 
B and Theresa announced their arrival, a little reception was 
4 prepared as a token of the general satisfaction. On the after- 
i noon of the appointed day, M. Munier the mayor, who was 
f a relative of theirs, went to the convent to greet the 


travellers. He was accompanied by several of the village 
~ notables. M. Haye of Etreval, a sensible man who was univer- 
sally esteemed in the countryside, was there with Morizot 
_ the schoolmaster, and with a dozen rather simple folk like 
Pierre Mayeur, Pierre Jory—known as Fanfan, the Infant— 
young Bibi or Barbe Cholion—the village sceptic—and all 
- the pious women, including Mme. Pierre Mayeur, Mme. Jean 
~ Cholion, Mme. Melanie Munier, Mme. Séguin, young Marie 
_ Beausson, Mother Poivre and many others. A former brother 
Zion, who had recently established himself as a carpenter 
inéville, had travelled more than twenty miles on foot 
‘congratulate his still venerated Superior. They waited for 
the artival of the carriage, and meanwhile wandered through 
the avent or strolled in the garden. Though wearing their 
ay clothes, they were unrestrained in their speech and 
ucts, since the masters were away, and they judged every- 
ec bias They spoke admiringly of the gardens 
Pave (CaS tended so carefully by the dear sisters and 
‘and the. ts. Indeed, the potatoes were truly magnificent, 
greatest promise. 
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and the cabbages showed the 
ae P0Or dear 33 es 
of Leopold. wo, nam sighed Mme. Mayeur, thinking 
Be ita vee: he be glad to see his lovely garden!” 
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anwhile M. Haye and the school 

ander the alley of lindens, holding ther hands 

Fak wich village dignity. 

“Our esteem: uperior is returning to A 
Jost its former glory,” said M. Motsa cat. a ea 

“Pshaw,” answered M. Haye, “the § 
to his interests, and the two brothers 
They have done wonders with the gar 
for yourself.” 

*{ don’t doubt that there are enough potatoes Stowing in 
the field to last them through the winter, but between you 
and me, the field itself doesn’t belong to the Baillards.” 

“Just what do you mean, Morizot?” asked M. Haye, rest- 
ing his frank eyes on the rather evasive features of the 
schoolmaster. : 

“Only what you know as well as I. To escape his creditors, 
Leopold put everything in the name of the five nuns, and 
moreover he never paid for the property. Everything really 
belongs to the woman who holds the mortgage—Mile. 

L’Huillier of Gugney, and you know very well that Black 
Marie, as they call her, is not at all easy to get along with.” 

Yes, M. Haye knew all this as well as the schoolmaster, 
but he listened with displeasure to words that revealed a 
secret envy. And placing his heavy hand on. the: frail 
shoulder of his companion: : 

“M. Morizot,” he said, to end the discussion;. “only one 


re strolling 


behind their 


ve nuns are devoted 
are willing workers, 
den, as you can see 


thing is certain, and you have too much good sense not to 


see it. The prosperity of the whole neighbourhood depends 
on that of Father Leopold.” ee Ee 
At this moment, Bibi Cholion came running into 


gatden to announce that the carriage had been sighted in ae 
the plain. To reach the crest of the hill would take it a full” 


half-hour, The youngsters, with a girl of twelve, Theres 


ausson, in the lead, went running downhill to meet 1t. And 5 ; 
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“of the convent to honour the returning travellers. ‘Thisse _ 
friends and business associates of the Baillards, as they s eae 
there stiffly in their Sunday clothes, seemed almost like one 
of the groups that gather on the steps of the church, a year 

after the funeral of some prominent citizen, to wait for the — 

family before attending a memorial mass. When the OE 

appeared, however, there was a sudden change of mood 

“Good news!” cried Francis, waving his hat. pee 

It seemed that a breeze was sweeping away the mist. And 

- Bibi Cholion, at the same moment, began ringing the great 
© bell, to inform the people working in the fields that their 
pastor had returned. - pare Demme es g 


-_, Leopold, proud. as a bishop, let his hands be clasped by all 
his friends. He was radiant with marvellous hopes. Quirin, 
Francis and ‘Theresa, as they sprang from the carriage, re- 
peated in every tone.of yoice, “Good news! Good news!” - 
like sportsmen returning with a heavy bag of game. 
What was the good news that~so transfigured the Bail- 
rds? The mayor asked no questions; neither did M. Haye 
or M. Morizot; they had the manners of well-bred country- 
nm, and besides, Leopold knew how to keep even the most 
hful of his parishioners at a distance, The armchair which 
= Bishop occupied when he came from Nancy: to confirm 
e-children had been placed under the lindens in front of 
the church. Leopold, after seating himself, began to question 
and the other notables about the spiritual state 
Sage Saxon, just as Monseigneur might have done. 
nety eyes, which always wandered off toward the in- 
tats apa Strangely with his words full of mildness 
table “disorders ‘i obviously less eager to hear of regret- 
Aad given him =. hee a oor Bios by their presence, 
7? At the g opts ty. Sete 
big as eas of the great bell, others continued to ar- 





the ma ror 














“gli the grown-up visitors gathered under the lindens in ere 3 
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rive. Although August is a month when the peasants are 
busy in the fields, there was hardly a family that did not_ 
delegate one of its members to congratulate the Superior on 


his return. To all these villagers, the presence of one or the - 


absence of another was a fact of the greatest significance. 
They examined the little circle to see not only on whom the © 
Baillards could count, but on what, and how much credit 
remained to them. it oa gag 


And now it was the hour of intimacies, the hour of dad ; 5 


There remained in the convent only the sisters and brothers; 


humble folk who were rich in fidelity and timid in the face ~~ 


of life. At supper-time, they all gathered in the kitchen. 
Brother Martin and Brother Hubert placed themselves 
modestly at the foot of the table. Leopold assigned the seat 
at his right to Sister Theresa, and the seat at his left to Sister 
Martha, a young woman of twenty-four with an open face 
that expressed her goodness of heart. On either side of Quirin 
sat his helpers at Ste. Odile, Sister Quirin and Sister Lazarine; 
beside Francis was Sister Euphrasia, who kept a dame-school 
in Saxon. 


How happy they were! For the first time since the great - 


dispersal and their establishment in a new home, they were 
receiving their Superior. These priests, monks and nuns were 
a little company of friends who had been tested by misfor- 
tune. Round the table, in the dim lamplight, they formed 
a charming and unusual interior, a genre painting of the 
Flemish school. Neither the men in their worn cassocks; 
nor the women with their broad collars, white cuffs and 
headdresses of starched linen, had the air of belonging to a 
religious order; instead they suggested the country folk of 
an earlier age. By their features, by the coarseness of their 
manners and the healthy freedom of their gestures, they 
brought to mind the paintings in which the great artist Le 
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; Nain depicted seventeenth-century 

















interests along swith the wildest religious as- 
hey drank, they ate, but principally they sur- 
opi of them making the same gesture of ad- 





extreme benevolence clung to his lips. It was the 
seen in pious pictures, the smile one finds in 

of the saints. Suddenly he tapped on his glass 
1en the room was silent, he began in a 


dear sons and daughters, for we have brought 
moral treasures that surpass your boldest 
& our enemies -and our unfaithful friends 
28 their teeth in impotent fury. We shall pray 
perhaps our prayers will come too late, and 
tor the mercy of God. . . . In a short time, 









aes Ta all this in detail 3 I shall unfold these mysteries 
ie ~ © assembled people on the eighth of September, for 
4 he Bee ee ie ; 
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the Nativity of the Virgin. This evening, in order to satisfy 
your curiosity and reward your filial eagerness, my dear chil- 
dren, I am authorizing our beloved and eloquent Francis to 

lift a corner of the veil.” ; 

In the midst of this little circle predisposed to implicit be- 
lief by mysticism and distress, big Francis began to unroll — 
the marvellous tale of their sojourn in Tilly, a long chapter 
out of The Golden Legend or The Thousand and One Nights, 
an account of the prodigies they had seen in the sanctuary of 
Vintras: mysterious voices coming from Heaven, the sudden 
appearance on the altar of bleeding hosts covered with em- 
blems; chalices miraculously filled with wine; a dove that 
came to rest on the shoulder of the Prophet and touched his 
ear with its beak when he spoke to his disciples; a perfume of 
lilies, roses and violets invading the sanctuary. . . . All these 
miracles were described by Francis in resounding words, in 
words that caressed and sparkled, in words like those in- 
scribed beneath pious pictures, in words that were poetry for 
the dear sisters, that roused their astonishment and admira- 
tion, that called forth exclamations in dialect and grateful 
thanks to the Virgin. Then little by little, as he wandered 
away from the fine phrases he had prepared in advance and 
found himself interrupted by questions, he returned, eating 
and speaking simultaneously, to his own rough words and 
personal images. Forsaking the tones of a preacher, his voice 
took on the accent of the soil: 

“Dear sisters, there are people here in Saxon who will say 
that Father Francis is talking nonsense. But you know 
how to answer them, dear sisters. You can say that when I 
read Leopold’s letters here in the big garden, I used to laugh 
at them. The two of us were nearly at swords’ points—but 
only in our letters, of course. At last I decided to see for 
myself. I went to Tilly. Here I am, back in Zion after my 
visit. Every single thing I’m telling you is what I saw—what 
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all toar of us saw with our own eyes and heard with our 
own ears. And more than forty-six people were with us, in- 
cluding priests, rich manufacturers, Counts and marquises. As 
sure as I’m sitting at this table, Vintras is a miracle, and 1 
believe in him as I believe in God,” i 

Francis took a great forkful of meat and potato. With a 
full mouth, he continued: is 

“He’s had no more schooling than you, Brother Hubert, 
but the Lord has given him wisdom. Every day, for more 
than two hours, he preaches on all the most difficult ques- 
tions of theology, without ever stopping to cough or spit, and 
he’s just as fresh at the end as he was at the beginning. But 
here is positive proof that Vintras is divinely inspired. Do 
you realize that he himself doesn’t know a thing he says? He 


- delivers his sermons in a sort of trance, and afterwards—can 





you imagine it, sisters and brothers?—he asks the audience 
to repeat his words for his own benefit.” ~ 
Tt was a pleasure to listen to Francis, and to watch the 
‘growth of a steadfast conviction in the limpid depths of a 
‘Mature that was wholly given over to admiration and 
fidelity. He was like a clerk or a squire of the Middle Ages. 
_ One could picture him in the Rue du Fouarre, crouching in 
: the straw and listening to the lectures of Abelard, and with 
equal ease one could imagine him stretched across the door 


of the tent that was occupied by the knight his master. At 


_ "ne same time, however, he was an eloquent speaker, a 
_ traveller returning from an. eventful journey, and he was 
_- determined to impress his audience. He had kept a surprise 
ie the end of his speech: it was the enumeration of the high 
|gnities with which the four pilgrims had been invested by 
the Prophet: : 


: fa ae will be twenty new pontiffs for the Regeneration, 
cp it fir, to come, and we are among the twenty. My 
© uperior”—he glanced at Leopold—'‘is ordained 
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by God as the Pontiff of Adoration, and my younger 
prother”—he pointed to Quirin—“as the Pontiff of Pru- 
dence. Our sister Theresa has also been miraculously conse- 
crated. She is to be the founder and mother superior of a 
new order—perhaps the only order of holy women that will. 


exist in the second reign of Jesus Christ. It will be called 


the Free and Right Pious Sisterhood of the Compassionate 


Love of the Divine Heart of Jesus. Our sister will be known ~ 
henceforth as the Reverend Mother Marie-Leopold-Theresa (Begs 
the Holy Spirit of Jesus. And what is my own title? Can you _ 


guess? I have been ordained as the Pontiff of Wisdom.” 


Pontiff of Wisdom! At these words, Francis uttered a roar 


of laughter. ‘ 

“You seem surprised, sisters and brothers. Personally 1 
was even more surprised than you. But the Prophet told me, 
‘They have called you mad because you are mad with the 
madness of Jesus Christ.’ ” 

The sisters and brothers were in transports of admiration. 
They hastened to enter upon this life of felicity—without as- 
tonishment, for surely the Virgin owed this recompense to 
the zeal of her servant Leopold, but with the jubilation of 
spectators who applauded the happy ending of a drama. The 
dog Mouya, sitting at Francis’s feet, participated joyously in 
all the clamour. She followed him with her eyes and, though 
she paid no attention to his words, she obeyed his gestures. 
When the orator flung his arm forward, she too sprang for- 
ward, as if to snatch at a bone. When the audience cried out, 
she did not hesitate to bark. . + + 

Francis talked on. Excited by the applause and by the ex- 
cellence of the little feast, he relapsed into the broad humour 
of a peasant lad, a humour that always proves effective in 
country gatherings, where the desire for miracles is equalled 
only by the appetite for practical jokes. After raising his 
hearers into the realm of prodigies, he suddenly carried them 
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pold’s efforts, there were certain new objects and mechanical 
devices—a coffee mill, an alarm clock—that seemed strangely 
out of place; but nevertheless the faith of the early in- 
habitants of Lorraine was something that lived and breathed 
in its most spontaneous form against this simple background.: 

However, Leopold was not the man to tolerate the secular 
character that was being assumed by the little feast. And to 
elevate their minds: 

“Sister Theresa,” he said, “sing us the processional that 
was composed for our pilgrims.” 

The nun rose. She was a young woman of medium height, 
whose graceful form was revealed under the heavy material 
of her robe. Her travels and the glory of her miracle had 
somewhat spoiled her natural good manners by giving her a 
certain taste for theatrical effects. She stood there in silence 
for several minutes. Because of her slender body and the 
fixity of her blue eyes, she looked almost like a statue in a 
church. But she could be seen to breathe gently, and it 
seemed that she was being won over by the enthusiasm of 
her audience. At last she began: 


Blessed be this among all days; 

Blessed this day the hosts that bring 
Their tribute of exultant lays 

Where Zion celebrates its King. 

Ring out, ring out, each solemn phrase; 
Make known our faith from hill to ocean! 
Never too lofty is our praise; 

Never too ample our devotion. 


And all in chorus repeated the last words: 


Never too lofty is our praises 
Never too ample our devotion. 








"Neither the indifferent quality. of these lines com ed PoE 


the pilgrims, who still chant them as the Procession ‘climbs — 


the hill, nor the provincial accent of the singer, sufficed to 


“break the spell that brooded over the little circle. Sister 


Theresa’s whole being thrilled perpetually with a all-too 
powerful emotion, and this interior palpitation was ¢} ectively 
rendered by het voice. She was Jephtha’s daughter coming 
out to meet her father with timbrels and dances; she was con- 
fidence, youth, fancy, preceding and accompanying dark and 
bitter passions; she was a spiritual daughter celebrating the 
return, the victory of a man whose head had refused to bow 
beneath the yoke. And Leopold, as he watched hér, remem- 


_ bered the prophetesses of the Bible; he thought of Miriam, 


x 


shone with the greatest brill 


the sister of Moses, an exalted musician singing and leading 
all the women with timbrels and with dances: of Deborah, 


the warrior virgin who was called the bee of Ephraim and 


who dwelt beneath a palm-tree on the mountain; of Oulda; 
who pardoned; of Noadiah, of whom Nehemiah cites only 


_ the name; and he implored this favoured soul to lead him into 
_the paths of Heaven. 


It was the highest moment of the evening, one of those 


Sonorous moments in which the gloomiest creature feels that 
a soul is palpitating within him. The Spirit of the sacred 


mountain was filling this humble kitchen. The features of 


pe the five nuns, at this solemn moment, were features never 
__ Seen by the world outside the convent. They had a look which 


ay the Baillards had ever beheld. A light that seemed visible 
ie their faces, a light that came from the depths of 
their souls, transfigured them. And among them all, Theresa 
glittered in her uliance. Sparks of love and pleasure 


large eyes, Leavi ; 
: . Leaving the other sisters to draw 
the wine and serve th . 


the Master from th 
of this little has 


€ food, she was anointing the feet of 
sparkling vial that held the emotions 
There was something of the sorceress in 
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_~ this peasant girl who had taken the veil. Still young, she hid 
- under her nun’s bonnet the disordered locks that the witches 
~ of ancient Lorraine let stream in the winds of the sabbat. 

In her hymn, one word among others—the word “Zion,” 
repeated continually from stanza to stanza—had exercised a 
magical effect upon Leopold. Zion, to this great visionary, 
was the earthly and the celestial Jerusalem; it was his moun- 
tain, his church and his pilgrimage; it was still more, and, 
jn this noble word, he embodied the sense of. the infinite that 
he carried in his soul. When these magic syllables, laden with 
such rich emotion, were mingled with the harmonious breath 
of the woman favoured with a miracle, it seemed that a spell 
was being cast upon him. 

Outside, under the veil of night, reigned suspicion and 
hostility. To the four corners of the plateau extended the 
lovely lost domain that troubled Leopold as a man of desire. 
But Theresa’s song, like an action of grace, rose to announce 
that the mysterious intervention of Heaven would preserve 
the sacred hill. The universe was modified by its tones. A 
saga of the North tells how a sorceress at noonday sang an 
air of night, and how, wherever her voice was heard, the 
shadows fell. It was so with Theresa: while she sang and 
where she sang, Leopold was Pontiff and King. 

When her song was ended and the nun sank into her chair, 
Leopold opened his eyes, rose, and said in a deep voice: 

“My very dear brothers and sisters, let us go to render 
thanks to the Virgin.” 

His heart was overflowing with love. At Tilly, in a blind- 
ing flash, he had received the answer to the terrible question 
which had been tormenting him for months without his ever 
daring to put it into words: “For what task shall I live hence- 
forth? What shall I build? In the name of what shall I ask 
for contributions?” Justification by love, the mysterious doc- 
trine of Tilly, had always been sleeping in this clerical heart 
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formed at Borville by generations of pious Catholics. It ex- 
ploded in this poor man as he lay in his cell at Bossetville 
and repeated to God, “Is my heart not a just heart? See it, 
O Lord, judge it, and give me a sign.” At Tilly he recognized 
> this doctrine as a desire, a faith, which had always tesided 
within him. Vintras had confirmed and strengthened it by his 
miracles. During his few weeks with the Mouthpiece, a miysti- 
cal certitude had invaded him with miraculous force, over- 
whelming his soul. Having awakened within him something 
new and idyllic—the idea of happiness—it disentangled this 
idea and brought it to the surface. Now at last Leopold 
realized how he could find peace for his soul. He no longer 
thought of building edifices of stone, but rather of erecting 
living temples. This priest and builder had risen to a higher 
plane: he now wished to mould the souls of men, to present 
God with a company of saints. And what a splendid signifi- 
cance this would give to the pilgrimage! What a fruitful mo- 
tive for soliciting contributions! 
_ All the company had knelt in the darkness of the chapel. 
The three Baillards thanked the Virgin in a loud voice for 
- the profusion of graces they had found at Tilly, and for hav- 
ae sent them to Zion as the apostles of the spiritual king- 
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eee ens. So it was that in days of old, on this very hill, the knights 
lee who had returned from the Crusades, having been preserved 
from death, so they thought, by the prayers of their ladies, 
described, in the midst of lovely glances from admiring eyes, 
re the da gers and rewards of their expedition, while emptying 
Dany a flagon; and then devoutly prayed to Our Lady of 


ae °F Protection against the leering demon at their backs. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE PROCESSION OF SEPTEMBER EIGHTH - 





He of the strange disclosures to be made by the Bail- 
lards soon glided down the slopes of the hill, and the 
villagers told one another that Leopold would say extraordin= 
ary things on the day of the festival that is held every year 
on the Zion hill to celebrate the Nativity of the Virgin. 

When Lorraine was ruled by its dukes, the eighth of Sep- 
tember was a national holiday, the celebration of which was 
organized and directed by the public authorities. The notables 
of Vézelise invited their honoured priest and the reverend 
fathers of the Franciscan and Capuchin monasteries. The 
guilds, each under its own banner, took part in the procession 
that marched forward to pray for a bountiful harvest and 
to carry a great candle of white wax to Our Lady of Zion. 
All were forbidden to speak or leave the ranks during the said 
procession of ten miles, violations of this rule being punished 
by a fine of two livres. Citizens were delegated to keep order, 
along with the town watch. ... There are no laws to 
constrain them today, but the pilgrims still come on the tra- 
ditional date to march in procession round the plateau; 
though the ancient disciplines have been forgotten, the same 
forces remain. 

In spite of the curiosity aroused by all the rumours of 
revelations to come, few answered the call of the Baillards. 
One of the first to arrive was M. Xavier Magron, the good 
curé of Xaronval, a little parish not far from Saxon. Hav- 
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ing been a comrade of Leopold’s at the seminary, he had 
never ceased to accord him an affectionate deference, but a 
deference that became more timid and disapproving from 
to year. 
Taste observing the look of anxiety on M. Magron’s 
naturally pale and unhealthy face, Leopold approached him 
with outstretched hands: 2 
“Thank you, dear friend, for having come,” he said. 
“Don’t thank me,” replied the other, “but listen.” 
. And drawing him aside: ; 
_ “Perhaps I shall be the only priest here today, and you can 
_ be certain in any case that there won’t be many of our col- 
leagues. Be very careful, Leopold; you don’t know the fate 
~- that threatens you. Monseigneur is furious. He heard about 
your visit to Tilly from the Bishop of Bayeux, who in turn 
- was notified by a canon with whom you travelled. Is it true? 
- You can see that our bishop is very well informed. Let the 
ceremony today be like all the others; let there be nothing 
objectionable; let nothing take place that can be reported 


_- against you-in Nancy. And above all, don’t speak; I’m ask- 


_ ing you as a brother.” 


Mes “ “Have you forgotten, Magron, the phrase we both admired 
in the seminary: ‘Silence is the greatest of tortures; the 
- Saints were never silent?’ ” 


_ “And you, Leopold, do you forget the noble words of St. 
Le Paul which we also admired: ‘Being bound, I am free?’ ” 
_ But Leopold, haughty and resolute, was already greeting 
the other guests. 2 
ot Saino hundred people at the most had come from 
ae 18; bouring villages, or from larger towns like Vézelise, 
tl ch Charmes and even Mirecourt. At the foot of the steep 
me ia ee and carriages were waiting near the farm of 
REDE Fange. And, on the narrow plateau, there was 
omary scene, the same scene, for that matter, as on 
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other days, except that here and there were tables spread 
with white napkins, on which baskets were resting. In the 


background were a few poor booths which displayed pious 
pictures, the coloured lithographs of saints, weighted with 


pebbles to keep them from blowing away. The summer had 
been extremely rainy, and the sky, on September 8, was al- 


ready the great cold sky of late autumn. The weary sunlight _ 


gave it a golden tint, diluted in the suspended rain. The 
horizon, closed by mists, had an air of melancholy, a sort 
of grace akin to sullenness. scat 


About two o’clock, the procession emerged feopi ee 


church. It was guided by the three Baillards. While the last 


tardy pilgrims were still climbing the hill, it began to wind 
slowly round the conyent and along the edge of the narrow 
terrace that overlooks the immense plain. 

Francis Baillard, who was an excellent master of cere- 
monies, had planned all the details of the procession, and he 
superintended everything with admirable care and vigour. 
Red-faced, loud-voiced, he roared out the prayers of Our 
Lady of Zion, then turned, beat time with his hands and 
said, “All together, with no respect for persons, repeat the 
invocations as loud as you can.” Or again: “I am depending 
on the reverend fathers to say the responses for the pilgrims.” 

There were not very many of these reverend fathers. The 
curé of Xaronval had been all too justified in his unpleasant 
prognostications. The Bishop of Nancy had sent no repre- 
sentative, and very few priests had come from the neigh- 
bouring rectories. It was many years since the pilgrims had. 
seen such a slender procession. A few of the spectators may 
even have thought that they were watching a review after 
a defeat—a review of still faithful troops whose losses had 
been heavy. Certain army corps had been annihilated, and 
very few veterans remained from all the armies recruited and 
organized by the Baillards for the service of the Virgin. 
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Where were the teaching brothers, whom Leopold had hoped 
to spread abroad through all the dioceses of France? Where 
were the agricultural brothers, who had cultivated the model 
farm in Saxon? And the artisan brothers, the carpenters, 
blacksmiths, wheelwrights, shoemakers, painters, stone- 
cutters, tailors? . . . Where were the nuns of Flavigny and 

Mattaincourt, of Ste. Odile and Saxon? 

The tempest had dispersed them all. There remained only 
the skeleton of their former organizations. Here were 
Brothers Hubert and Martin; here were Sisters Euphrasia, 
Quirin, Martha, Lazarine, and in their midst Sister Theresa 
advancing with light footsteps that barely touched the soil. 
Feverish, restless, nervous, she perceived things that were hid- 
den from organisms less sensitive than her own; she felt 
hostilities in the crowd, animosities that were only await- 
ing an opportunity to explode. She trembled in the midst of 
this procession, under the windy sky, as if she were sur- 
rounded by invisible spirits and a mysterious world. Peasants, 
most of them women, composed the bulk of the procession. 
The men went forward hat in hand, their arms dangling, 
_ their feet embarrassed by the solemn gait, while the women 
beside them, sheltered under their great bonnets, had baskets 
of provisions on their arms, usually with the neck of a 
bottle projecting from under the napkin. 

Leopold brought up the rear. He advanced, surrounded by 

a few priests, a very slender general staff in comparison with 
the veritable ecclesiastical court which had gathered 
about him in former years. For all that, he lost not a particle 

_of his dignity. And the wind that shook the surplices of his 
colleagues did not stir his heavy violet brocade. 

_- Being few in number, the pilgrims tried to sing all the 
louder. The two younger Baillards and Father Magron, each 
ina different part of the procession, zealously led the hymns. 
What did it matter if sometimes the wind carried the songs 
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of Leopold’s group, which marched in the rear, to that of 
Quirin, which preceded it; or if the prayers of this group 
mingled in turn with those of the vanguard led by Francis? 
This slight cacophony did not interfere with the high spiritual 
nature of the occasion. Released for a day from their material 
life, all these peasants were eager to display their veneration 
and to offer their souls as a spectacle to themselves. They 
satisfied obscure, intangible desires by invoking the Divinity 
in this high place. On this rock that towered in the midst 
of their hereditary fields, they felt an emotion which was ex-— 
pressed in their slow and solemn gait and in their suppliant 
or laudatory tones. 5 

Halting in front of the chapel, they all took their places 
on wooden benches that surrounded an altar in the open air. 
Here they waited for the sermon. They were holding their 
hats on their knees; the white sun, heavy with rain, had no 
effect on faces inured to heat and cold; and if they wrinkled 
their brows, it was less on account of the rays that pierced 
through the lindens than better to prepare themselves for the 
famous explanations which for several weeks had been excit- 
ing all the curiosity of the countryside. 

Leopold Baillard climbed the three steps of a wooden plat- 
form that was covered with a strip of carpet. Facing the au- 
dience, which stared at him with hungry eyes, he began in 
a low and tender voice: 

“My very dear friends, at last we meet again. And I, who 
have always shared my treasures with you, have come to offer 
you my heart—my heart grown wiser with the years, 
my heart that is filled today with incomparable riches. . . .” 

And in a rapid voice, he intoned his own praises, tirelessly 
elaborating on a single theme: 

“Tt is I who restored your pilgrimage and re-established 
in your midst an institution which your fathers had 
founded.” 





-had allowed religion 
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‘After continuing in the same strain, | e suddenly stopped 
hort. He was silent for a long moment, as if he expected 
ae : ‘one to contradict him; then taking a step forward, he 


‘4 with solemnity: j 
vee horrified by the dangers to which the world is now 


pe these dangers: France was going to be hu- 
miliated; too avaricious, it would have to give up its gold; in- 
capable of honouring true spiritual greatness, it would be de- 
prived of superior men... . j 

Although he claimed to be horrified, the power of his voice, 
the force with which he hammered out each word, his in- 
sistance and his radiant face indicated only too well the in- 
creased energy and even joy which he received from his dark 
visions. It seemed that one of the angels who carried vials 
full of the wrath of God, the seven angels seen by the au- 
thor of the Apocalypse, was standing by his side as he spoke, 
and that from time to time he drank deeply from this cup 
of mystery and anger. 

“. «+ My friends, I shall not break my bonds of alliance 
with you. I come before the tempest, before the waters of 
God have risen. I am going to assemble you like pieces of 
wood taken from the forest, hewn and seasoned, so as to build 
the ark of the new deluge.” 

Then turning toward the priests and fixing his eyes on 

the cur€ of Xaronval, he declared: 
_ “Tam going to tell you of the special relations now exist- 

ing between Heaven and earth.” 
se “a Lig of Tilly. His fashion of understanding Vintras, 
6k elevated than that which Francis had revealed on the 
ening of their return, was about as follows: the bishops 
de idee ea to descend to the level of human nature; 
Prophise bid a been affected by rationalism. But a new 
Tisen. Vintras had reopened the paths leading to 
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the invisible; he had guided us back into the sphere of the 


supernatural. 
But Leopold, in his eagerness to pour out his heart, was for- 
getting to establish the most essential facts; he gave no ac- 
count of his journey; he took it for granted that Vintras 
and Tilly were already known to his audience. In the pro- 


digious effort he was making to translate the emotions which ~ 
had been emerging from the depths of his soul for the last 


three months, and thereby to attempt a new education of his’ 
parishioners, he did not think ‘to describe his adventure; he 


merely expressed the lyric ecstasy to which it had moved him. = 
His words were unusually full of sound and thythm, forhe 
was fired by the truest passion, but nevertheless they were 
obscure; they passed over the head of his audience; soaring > 
from the plateau, beyond the bushes that clothed the hill- 


side, they fell in the distant fields like invisible seeds. 
While Leopold was uttering these appeals to the super- 
natural, all nature seemed fixed in its place—silent, motion- 
less, pensive. The great peaceful plain was sleeping in the 
distance. It had sent its delegates to the plateau. They were 
listening patiently, not at all surprised to find that a priest | 
was sbscure. Sometimes a strange emotion passed like a flash 
of lightning through the depths of the sermon, and by its ~ 
rapid light revealed fantastic shapes; at such times the 
peasants raised their eyes like a herd of cattle before a passing 
train. Too late: the locomotive had disappeared into the 
night. The clergymen present understood only too well; they 
gave visible signs, first of restlessness and then of disap- 
proval. They moved uneasily; they gathered into a compact 
little group; they whispered into one another’s ears. Theresa S 
eyes did not leave them; she anxiously followed their dis- 
content, which increased as the sermon continued. She 
blushed, paled, saddened, and felt angry because people 
were escaping the influence of Leopold. On the benches oc- 
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omnipotence and indulgence; it was the smile of one who 

knows and possesses a talisman, the smile of a legendary war- 
rior with his enchanted sword in hand. Let the prelates and 

princes mobilize their armies; let M. Morizot enlist in the 
forces of Satan! Leopold was as safe behind the bulwark of 

his merits as St. George behind his shield. 

However, Quirin had spoken politely to the schoolmaster, 
who yielded to the majesty of sacerdotal dignity and retired. 
Alas! all the priests followed him. 

At the same time the rain began to fall. For Leopold, who 
had just resumed his sermon, this rustle of rain was the hill 
rejoicing under the waters of the Spirit. It was becoming what 
God from all eternity had desired it to be, the centre of na- 
ture and the throne of the Paraclete. He felt a jubilance 
that was revealed in all his gestures. But Quirin distracted 
him by pulling at his chasuble and pointing to the crowd, 
which had divided into little gesticulating groups; he showed 
him the curé of Xaronval descending the hill. 

Leopold looked and said with tranquillity: ; 

“Brother, si Deus pro nobis, quis contra nos? If God is with 
us, who shall be against us?” 

‘As he strode back to the convent, he was led, pushed, al- 
most embraced by his faithful troop. All the rooms were 
ready for the traditional reception, and a collation to which 
the nuns had devoted their most diligent efforts was spread 
in the refectory. But there were only minor dignitaries to 
honour the board, and there was not a single ecclesiastic. How 
could the little gathering escape a feeling of anguish at see- 
ing itself deserted in this fashion? How could it keep from 
thinking of past years? Then, after the procession, all the 
colleagues of the Baillards would come to sit at their table, 
happy, joyous, because of the religious soul they had felt 
beating on the hill, and profoundly satisfied with a day which 
from their point of view had been a professional success. 


ice did the 


eter: 
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thing to the ground, and in such a vulgar manner than he was 
exasperated. 

Thereupon the company witnessed an incredible act, an 
act that would be incomprehensible to any one who had not 
shared the thoughts of the eldest Baillard, a fantastic deed 
that placed his character at an astonishing distance in the past 
and gave a barbarous accent to the solemnity which had 
ruled till this moment, at least in appearance, over a chain 
of regular, traditional and almost ritual events. om 

Leopold looked at Quirin and repeated mechanically, “The 
collection was disastrous. . . .” Then, suddenly rising, he led 
all the guests into the chapel by the inner passage, and there, 
without mounting into the pulpit, but merely standing on the 
first step of the chancel, he once more began to preach. 

It was the same reiteration of the services he had rendered 
to the Virgin of Zion, and of his rights to her gratitude. It 
was a litany, a supplication, which grew more and more ur- 
gent, more and more imperious, as if the Mother of God 
were resisting and as if she must be conquered by dint of 
prayers and objurgations. Presently a precise statement was 
heard from the mouth of Leopold, a clear and thrilling state- 
ment that moved all hearts: 

“Our Lady of Zion, the time has come to show that you 
are not forsaking those who trust in you.” 

He paused, and in the midst of the profound silence that 
spread over his audience, he took the collection box. He 
moved toward the rear of the apse, where the miraculous 
Virgin was throned in a little monument which had been 
erected through his efforts. He seized a ladder, leaned it 
against the wall, climbed it solemnly, and still holding. the 
collection box in his hands, laid it at the feet of Our Lady. 
Then he descended, groping for the rungs with his feet, 
while his cassock clung to the ladder and revealed his thick 


peasant ankles above his shoes. 
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CHAPTER VII 


- THE GOOD LIFE TOGETHER 





po the night, Sister Theresa had a See Gur aay a 
appeared to her, held out the collection-box and said, ~ 


“A harvest will spring from my terrace of Zion, and you. 


will all be nourished abundantly.” ; 

Leopold seized upon these words as answering his urgent 
prayer of the day before. Characteristically he decided that 
the Virgin was commanding him to cultivate the terrace. — 

But first the trees would have to be cut. They were fine 
lindens, thirty to forty years old, which the Baillards had 
treasured since they were saplings. Along with the church 
and the cemetery, they formed a constituent part of the pil- 
grimage. They seemed, moreover, to be specially protected 
by Heaven, for species as delicate as the linden rarely thrive 
on such wind-swept escarpments. Their little army, in the 
flower of youth, surrounded the church with its crowded 
trunks and formed a sort of buckler to protect it from the 
winds. This circular grove was the real luxury of the country 
round Zion, the picture of sabbatical rest and happy leisure 
after the week of labour. And yet Leopold did not hesitate; 
he decided to cut the lindens and plow the terrace, in order 
to comply with Sister Theresa’s dream and the words of Our 
Lady, who, in her infinite mercy, had recognized that her 
faithful servants should not be left without resources. 

It was autumn, the season when, as the days grow shorter, 
each man harvests what he has sown. But Leopold, at fifty, 
destroyed the fruit of his labours, hewed down his arbours, 
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and drove the ploughshare over the possession he had cher- 
ished. Nothing, not even his break with his colleagues or his 
defiance of the Bishop, could better indicate the power of 
his new hopes than to see him cutting his lindens without a 
word of regret, without a sigh of sorrow. He infected others 
with his spirit of devastation. From Saxon his devout fol- 
lowers came hastening to his aid. And by the end of the week 
that followed the festival of Zion and the message from the 
Virgin, a little army of peasants, brothers and nuns, armed 
with axes, picks, wedges and saws, were toiling on the plateau 
in the midst of trees that seemed to cower with fear and 
amazement. 

There was something admirable in the enthusiasm with 
which they accomplished these barbarous tasks. The activity 
displayed on the hill was truly Virgilian, but at the same 
time it was full of Christian touches, and it was accompanied 
by a perpetual prayer, or rather by a constant exaltation of 

the soul, much as a hymn without beauty in the text is sus- 
— tained by the peals of the organ. Each morning the squad 
‘of sisters and brothers marched singing toward the grove. 
Here they would find their friends from Saxon already as- 
sembled with their tools. The ungrateful children of the hill 
had begun by cutting every tree and shrub to the level of 
_ the ground. The next step would be to dig out the roots with 
picks and axes. Finally, after the lindens had been sawed 
and split into firewood, they would plow the terrace and 
lant potatoes. mee : 

a y This destruction, which was to occupy all their time ae 
the months of September, October and November, appeale 
to their deeper emotions. All through the day, each ee 
man or woman, would offer homage to God by a sign o 
the cross or a prayer before undertaking any act of the least 
importance, whether it was the first blow of the axe - | 
linden or the first slice cut from a loaf of bread. They live 
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Spada of joy which is often expressed in hymns, but 
in which it would be absurd to seek for clear ideas. Of what 
do farmhands think when they lie in the shade of a hedge, 
beside their empty bottles, in the brief hour of rest between 
two periods of bitter toil? These nuns, however; these poor 
brothers and pious villagers, had lived in the atmosphere of 
the Baillards, and their emotions were developed to an ex- 
traordinary degree. They were subjected to more influences 
of earth and Heaven than we shall ever feel. 

The soul of the undertaking was Theresa. She came to the 
grove with the others, but Leopold refused to let her work, ~ 
for fear of thwarting the grace of God and Mary within her. 
And it is true that she had a marvellous ability to seize upon 
the invisible through the visible. She listened with love to the 
calm and almost imperceptible breathing of the sacred hill, 
and had a way of giving a tender meaning to the most hum- — 
ble things. If she saw the branches of the lindens scattered 
over the ground, “The leaves rot,” she would say, “but we 
are the victors over death.” When the sad and charming 
flowers of autumn appeared, the meadow-saffrons that give 
whole fields a tint of lavender, she saw them as an image of 
the religious state. “Sometimes,” she said, “a bed of saffrons 
may seem useless, but they serve to adorn the humble 
meadow; they sing the praises of God. And so it is with a 
sisterhood of nuns.” When butterflies rose from the ground 


in fluttering clouds, she compared them to souls freed from 


the body. She mocked at the ravens cawing overhead, calling 
them evil spirits deprived of their power for harm. 

Many of the pilgrims were horrified at the slaughter of 
these noble trees and the desecration by the plough of lands 
that were sacred to the Virgin. Insults were exchanged; there 


ds. But Sister Theresa matched on 
va 9 bate a, “They think we are plough- 


beside the horses and exclaimed, A h ” 
ing the earth when we are cultivating the heavens. 
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"The mists of autumn closed the horizon and set a limit 
~~ to this privileged domain. The hill” had resumed its holy 
calm, and the atmosphere of the conyent Was a rustic Song 
~ ef Songs prolonged into the night. After supper the brothers 
and sisters would gather in the kitchen round the fire, where 
they would be joined by their friends from Saxon. While 
shelling beans and peas for the winter, they would discuss the 
little events of the day, and Bibi Cholion would crack jokes 
that delighted the sisters. The gathering was nothing more 
than the couarail of the Lorraine villages, the counterpart of 
a New England husking-bee, but to Leopold it was some- 
thing far different. He thought of himself as presiding over 
one of the fraternal feasts or agapes that were held by the 
early Christians. And, to comply with the customs of the 
little primitive churches of Ephesus, Antioch and Pergamum, 
where the letters of St. Paul were read aloud, he was accus- 
_ tomed to regale his audience with the latest epistle from 
_ Vintras, a document that was sure to resound with fearsome 
prophecies and maledictions against the princes of the 
Church. Then, taking a folded newspaper from his pocket, 
“he would look for items confirming these dark prognostica- 
tions. : 
- Such a recital of woes was never heard before. Leopold, 
~ his spectacles on his nose, opened the paper to its full width; 


Sis glanced from story to story and suddenly seized upon the 


accident, the catastrophe of the day. Sister Theresa would 
_ stand behind him, bending over to see that no calamity es- 


ep caped his notice, and Leopold would wait for a nod from 


her before turning the page. That year he did not want for 


a ~ disasters: there was an outbreak of cholera in September; in 


October, bubonic plague was reported on the Persian Gulf; 
anthrax ravaged the cattle in November, and there were 
heavy losses on the Bourse, At every new catastrophe, Sister 

“Theresa clapped her hands and Leopold’s lips were wreathed 
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: ‘le of ineffable beatitude. 
ner de Janeiro, big Sp Lee pe aE: 
in! > aimed that here was 
something to show the curé of Xaronval—“And Id give ten 
sous to see old Magron’s face when he reads it!” The Baillards 
believed firmly that all their colleagues, like themselves, were 
interested in nothing but the truth of Vintras’ praohenes 
_ _, At ten o'clock, Leopold blessed a cake and cut it for is 
guests, and sometimes, as a special treat, the sisters added a 
bowl of mulled wine. 

Every evening the scene was re-enacted on Zion Hill: a 
dozen peasants, gathered round a kitchen table, bent fever- 
ishly over an open newspaper to look for signs and portents 
of the joyous cataclysm in which all the inhabitants of this 


ungodly world would perish—save only the handful of holy — 


men and women who had sought the sheltering arms of 
Vintras and his Pontiffs. 


‘And so the weeks passed by. On Sundays Leopold preached — 


solemnly before an audience that had gathered from all the 
surrounding country, as if for a theatrical performance. The 
Baillards had hit upon the idea of presenting dialogues in 
which Francis played the part of an ecclesiastical dignitary— 
he asked nothing better than to be recognized as the Bishop 
of Nancy—and in which he was overwhelmed by Leopold’s 


Vintrasian arguments. The audience laughed at big Francis — 


and applauded Leopold. ‘ 

The latter, during his visit to Tilly, had become infected 
with the spirit of prophecy, and now abandoned himself to 
the torrents of his own eloquence. Often he seemed at the 
mercy of his inspiration. Then, having returned from. these 


flights into the regions extending beyond the limits of our 


minds, he spoke in the most ordinary tone. Though more 
nsible, none of 


than half of his sermon might be incomprehe = 
it was soporific; it was never the sort of confused mum oe 
that might have been heard at the same hour in the chur 
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ing the power of feminine tenderness to the force of the 

doctrine preached by the Pontiff. Then, returning to the 

sacristy: 

“Father Leopold,” she would say, “won’t you show our 

est the miraculous host you received from Tilly?” 

Leopold then exhibited one of the wafers that appeared 
miraculously from time to time on Vintras’ altar; it would 
be richly scented and covered with spots of blood. — 

From the sacristy, the neophytes were led into the con- 
vent, where Francis and Quirin would offer their services. 
It was like entering the consulting rooms of other specialists. — 
Hidden springs and buried treasures were discussed in a pro-~ 
fessional way. ee 

People went away fascinated, with a new world open be- 
fore them, an exciting world which tempted the souls of — 
some and the imaginations of all. The tales of these visitors. 
stirred all the countryside to its depths, appealing not only 
to its thirst for miracles, but to its sense of humour. And 
many good Catholics, although they would scarcely have 
entered Leopold’s sacristy, nevertheless made a point of climb- 
ing to the plateau, where they were sometimes fortunate 
enough to find Francis and Quirin Baillard engaged in singu- 
lar tasks. Big Francis would be wandering through the ruins 
of Vaudémont with his watch-chain balanced at the tips of 
his fingers. He was expecting it to reveal the treasures buried 
by the former lords of the donjon. And meanwhile Quirin, 

with a hazel wand in his hand, would be seeking for 
springs on the dryest part of the plateau, near the hang- 
man’s tree, 

The hill appeared from a distance as a stage of the rarest 
sort, on which miracle plays and comic interludes were 
being performed simultaneously. And now, to insure the 
interest of the groundlings, tragic effects were being prom- 


ised. Portentous clouds had gathered over Zion, and all the — 


La DB. 


_ toothache disappeared. 
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countryssle agreed that the Bishop was abou: to silence the 
"three priests. ee Bee gy 


One day Sister Theresa, who was. suffering from a violent 
toothache, went to see the doctor in Vézelise with Sisters 
Euphrasia and Lazarine. But first they stopped at the grocer’s 
on the corner. The housekeeper of the rectory happened to 
be there. PS i Fous Sr ORME IO 

“Good morning, Mademoiselle Mélanie,” they said with 
the utmost politeness. pee 

“Good morning, young women,” she answered, bowing 
coldly and turning her back without another word. 

Young women! To think of addressing nuns in this 
fashion! But their crowning humiliation was the house- 
keeper’s contemptuous glance when the grocer refused to 
give them soap on credit. _ oe 

They next rang Dr. Contal’s bell, and were admitted by 
the servant. The doctor appeared a moment later. 

“Why do you come to a mere physician?” he said. “My 
good Sisters, Leopold will cure you; he performs miracles by 


“the dozen.” : 


He urged them politely out of the door. 
__ Sister Theresa was so thoroughly overwhelmed that her 


This unexpected alliance of a physician with a parish 


~ Servant, of Science and the Church, would have terrified any 
“one else in their position. These pious nuns, however, were 


Possessed with the blind confidence, the divine temerity, that 
reigned in the circle of the Baillards. Just as Leopold would 
have done in their place, they regarded the housekeeper’s 


Ansolence and the doctor’s cold welcome merely as two signs, 


two new trials, by which the Lord was manifesting his solici- 
tude for their spiritual welfare. This humbling of their pride; 


. and the sudden, mysterious disappearance of Theresa’s tooth- 
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ache, gave them an exalted feeling of harmony with the 
divine order. They walked homewards in the midst of hymns 
and prayers. The plain about them seemed a temple to God, 
not an immense cathedral, but a sort of family chapel in - 
which the villages were so many little altars, the work that - 
progressed in the fields a succession of pious ceremonies, and— 
the distant murmur of beasts and men a great hymn of ~~ 
thanksgiving. = EY eee er 


When Sister Theresa found herself in the open fields with see 


ploughmen or reapers working on the horizon, she could 


never keep from thinking of her own childhood in a neigh-- 


bouring village. She remembered herself as a little girl with — ge 
a switch in her hand, driving her cows to pasture. It was — 


while watching them one morning that she had sung her first 
songs. From Leopold she had learned other songs, the import 
of which was more mysterious. She had come to believe that 
the words we sing have a real effect, that they should be 
chosen carefully, and, if she was now breathing the praises 
of the Virgin and the magic syllables of Zion, it was be- 
cause, in a deeply instinctive way, she wished to surround 
herself with a zone of protection. 
The three nuns advanced in a divine column; their exalta- 
tion hastened their steps. From their travels, from the habit 
of soliciting alms and thanking the benefactors of their con- 
vent, they had acquired a suppleness and an ease that are 
rarely to be found among village women. Theresa, her jaw 
still bandaged, but her eyes smiling with relief from pain, 
was a strange and appealing sight. She felt drawn to the na- 
ture about her by its freshness, its perfume, its rich colours 
that harmonized with the most inexpressible parts of her 
soul. The elves, the gnomes, the fairies, all the spirits of earth 
were stirring in the dry grass; Silenus and the bacchantes 
were dancing among the vineyards. A sportsman whistled 


to his dog at the edge of the woods. Theresa’s moods, on this 
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coe ws = recognize Sister Theresa by her buoyant 
eons touched by the thought that her long 
journey had not deprived her of grace. With his eternal 
mania for recognizing himself in the great saints of the past, 
he reflected, “St. Chrysostom depended on the holy widow 
Olympias, and St. Jerome on Marcella, whom he charged 
before his departure for the Holy Land, with the duty of de 
ciding questions of exegesis; the name of St. Scolastica is — 
linked with that of St. Benedict, and when we think of St. 
Francis of Sales, we picture St. Jeanne of Chantal by his — 
side. Sister Theresa is worthy of being an Olympias, a 
Marcella, a Scolastica, a Jeanne of Chantal. . . .” When she 
was near, he felt his soul expanding, soaring toward Heaven. 
The three nuns reached the hilltop. Leopold pressed them to 
his heart with respect and affection; they were his three be- 
loved daughters. Then suddenly, after blessing them with a 
- of the cross, he led them into the sacristy, and taking a 
silver chalice: 

“My children,” he said benignantly; “in the goodness of his 
heart, the Prophet has deigned to send you these miraculous 
hosts which appeared on his altar. It will be your privilege 
to wear them as scapularies under your robes. Kiss them, my 
children!” 

The three nuns trembled with fear and ecstasy. They were 
like the Jews who believed they would die if they but touched 
the Ark. As a rule, no nun can put her hand on the holy 
vessels or touch the consecrated linen without special per- 
mission, a regulation which has given the vestry nun a certain 
pre-eminence over her sisters. But Leopold, with a daring that 
filled them with tremulous gratitude, had them climb the 
steps of the altar. This chaste priest, whose physical and 
spiritual powers were still intact, felt the instinctive need of 
making priestesses. When he assigned such a function to 
peasant girls who were more at home in the kitchen than the 
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apel, he was acting in accordance with the new iti 

Aare ch ‘he lived. Today, instead of finding apa 
the Church, he was seeking it in himself, and every man who 
fie a place to inspiration in, the conduct of his life, comes 
- gradually to pay more honour to women, to see that thet 
intuition opens new worlds of feeling, and to believe that 
= by. the light of ‘their glowing fears, they decipher the 
book of divinity, = 





1€, with its low-hanging skies and con- 
“tracted horizons, is the most propitious season for the blos- 

_ soming of religious forces in the soul. The rain and the great 

_ ‘winds, by confining us within four walls, turn our attention 

_ inwards; we strive to hear the palpitations of our life. Every- 
_~ thing hidden, every latent power in Leopold’s soul, was now 
-- revealed, unfolded, made to sparkle. He listened to the ir- 
___-xesistible passions of his heart and said, “These are prophe- 
- dies like those of Vintras. It is certain that I myself am 

_ the result of my father’s and mother’s desires, the crown 
of all their hopes, and it is just as certain that these aspira- 
_/ tions of mine are truths. What my nature demands, and 
what I request of God in heartfelt prayers, will necessarily be 

‘During his early manhood, and in fact till the very eve of 
his meéting with the Prophet, he had felt himself cheapened 
Ay his travels through Europe; day by day he had grown 
‘Tore chilled, more uncomfortable, and perhaps more de- 
« In the course of his wanderings, and most of all in 
pee struggle with the Bishop, he had nearly lost his true na- 

ye Ture. Now that he was restored to himself, he was ready to 
PaaS tage ideals, to realize the aspirations imprinted on his 
z Ppt Las Soest that preceded him. The beginning 
ic te pts ete _to the dead, and it was a time 
Cte a ae obsessed with the thought of his 


‘November in Lorrain 
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parents; he had remembered them gratefully in former years, fk 


but now he needed their help. : ees 
On All Saints’ Day, Leopold went to pray in the grave- 


yard at Borville. Francis and Quirin had been called to.a dis- ee 
tance to hunt for springs, and he made the long journey 


alone. He travelled on foot, under a blue, divinely gentle sky 
and an almost magical sun, in the midst of old farms as 


peaceful as death and yet full of hope. With his stick in — 
hand, the old priest sometimes thought of his enemies and 


dealt hearty blows into the air, but oftener, surrendering to 
his dreams, he hastened his steps so as to reach the goal of 
his deepest desires. A prayer was forming in his heart, the~ 


prayer he would speak over his father’s tomb in the narrow — 
graveyard dotted with clumps of flowers, where the bees 


still hummed in the November air: 

“Father and Mother, I have come to seek you; I have come 
to tell you my thoughts, which are your thoughts enlarged 
and coloured by more daring experiments. Do you hear me 
breathing and striking your earth with my cane? It is I, Leo- 
pold, your eldest son. You built a house in Borville, and 
under the sycamore you placed a stone with the honour- 
able inscription: Father and mother of three priests. And 1, 
your son, will not let our enemies destroy the house or the - 
tomb which I must build in turn. Heavenly spirits, come 
back with me; I am here to fetch you. Your mission in Bor- 
ville has been fulfilled; today the sacred hill of Zion is the 
citadel of all the Baillards. . . .” 

Pious groups were moving about and praying over the 
graves. No one spoke to Leopold of himself, for they all 
knew that he was in trouble, but one after the other they 
spoke to him of his dead, and in his overwrought condition, 
their words found the wellspring of tears in his heart. 

He began the long journey homewards, convinced that he- 
was hearing the glacial flight of beloved spirits by his side. 
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Wishing to address them, he stopped more than once in the 
clumps of alders that are loved by the dead. His nervous ten- 
sion was increasing; he felt the need of seeing a friend, and 
the dear face of Xavier Magron returned to his mind. Like 
the other priests, he had abandoned Leopold on the day of 
the procession... but wasn’t it a misunderstanding? 
Wouldn’t it be a simple matter to make him see the light? 
. . . Without hesitating, Leopold followed a bypath that led 
toward Xaronval, intending to ask his friend’s hospitality for 
the night. The road was longer than he thought. When he 
reached Xaronval, he was at the end of his strength, and 
night was already falling. 
A little girl answered his knock. He told her who he was. 
When she heard the name Leopold Baillard, she was chilled 
with terror, as if she were meeting Beelzebub disguised as a 
priest. Backing toward the door, she said that her uncle was 
- away, but that she expected him at any moment. Then, 
_ quickly turning, she disappeared into the dusk, and spent the 
next hour sitting on a heap of stones beside the road. 
_ How did Leopold interpret her frank terror? Did he think 
that his colleague would order him out of the house? Certain 
an hour later, when Father Magron returned to the 
tory and walked straight to the kitchen, thinking to find 
friend sitting before the fire, the room was empty. With 
he went vainly through the house, seeking Leopold 
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néher Father Magron nor any of his colleagues had ever 
known, a Leopold who was deaf to the peaceful voices of life. 
He had indeed heard the cries of the priest and the child, 
but he was wholly absorbed in his visions; no human sum- 
~ mons could snatch him from their midst. At the foot of 
“the rick where he had fallen, he lay motionless for hours, 
his body utterly exhausted, but his mind in a state of super- 
natural lucidity. He saw how Zion, as the shadows deepened, ~ 
assumed an air of mystery and the look of a great altar — 
adorned with lights for the divine sacrifice; he listened to 
the noises of the village, the barking of dogs, the calm ac- 
tivity of Father Magron’s household so near at hand; chiefly — 
he surrendered himself to the breath of God that glides 
across the fields at nightfall. The spirits of his father and 
mother, having come with him from Borville, seemed to 
brood over him tenderly, and during his long nocturnal — 
meditations, under the sway of the new influences that were — 
invading his heart and mind, he ceased to turn toward the 
ancient life of Lorraine, and instead called to supernatural 
life. He no longer belonged to the earth... . 

Something nameless and potent had been roused in Leo- 
pold—call it the force that moves all mankind, call it inspira- 
tion, or the inner feeling that gives colour and meaning to 
the world, or call it simply desire. This strange man had 
found happiness, the only happiness, he swore, that ever was 
worthy of sacrifice. A new love had taken possession of his 
soul, had annihilated all his previous experiences, had cleansed 
and regenerated him, and now this vigorous man of fifty 
went guilelessly soaring, his youthful heart on fire, toward 
the regions of the unknown. It was not that he had seen a 
young and appealing face in the shadows of a summer even- 
ing, nor that a soulful glance had seemed to answer his, nor 
that a celestial sister had appeared to guide him toward the 
sublime. Youth and beauty did not perform their cruel — 
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A SOLDIER OF ROME 





To reveries of a long autumn evening, when the rain 
lashes our windows and the wail of the wind sets us — 
trembling in our first sleep, could present no stranger pic- 
ture than did these priests and their five nuns as they wan- ~ 
dered over Rosmertha’s high place in search of spiritual and _ 
terrestrial fountains, meanwhile beholding troops of angels in _ 
the clouds and imaginary watercourses underground. All of 
the ancient duchy was watching this ancient summit, which 
bore, in the fog, a mysterious feminine crown. But could this 
autumn of Zion be prolonged? Could this abbey of mist, this — 
- castle that shone with all the lures of Satan, continue to en- eats 
joy the rays of a declining sun? Was it a new island rising ; 
to the surface, a rock against which the vast wave of the 
official Church would break and subside? . . - People were 
asking such questions everywhere in Lorraine. 

On November 11, 1850, the day of St. Martin, a priest 
belonging to the order of the Oblates of Mary, the Reverend 
Father Aubry, climbed the sacred hill-on foot. He he 
guided by the parish priest of Chaouilley; a farmhand pak 
his thin valise. This young man of twenty-four was Pa 
curé, chosen and delegated by the Bishop of Seat : am. 
giving you,” said Monseigneur, “the souls of Zion ane eae 
Your task is to save them from the evil spirits wit Ls a 
they are beset. 1 am depending on you to restore the ae 
to the true faith—and remember to base your actions on 
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and Martin, and the more devoted villagers, made a glorious 
entry ihto the sanctuary by the corridor that led from the 
convent. They stood in the back of the church with theit 
arms folded Under the eyes of the three Pontiffs, looming in 
their great black mantles with velvet collars and triple capes — 
—these adversaries who missed not one of his gestures, not 
one of his words—the young priest, with no little trepidation, 
climbed to the pulpit, and taking the death of the beggar 
as a text, preached on the virtues of charity. He spoke of — 
nothing but indulgence and love for one’s neighbour. 

After mass, the three Baillards stood waiting on the ter- 


race till he came out, and Leopold hailed him in the presence 3 


of the whole congregation: 


“T am happy,” he said, “to offer my congratulations to the — 


young missionary whose career in Zion has opened with such 
a brilliant sermon.” 

But the Oblate with an angry look replied, “Vade retro, 
Satana! Satan, get thee hence.” 

“g5 this is the spirit of charity you recommended from 
the pulpit,” said Leopold. 

Immediately there were disapproving murmurs against the 
Oblate, who, without letting himself be troubled, replied that 
he had acted according to the words of St. John: I f there 
come any unto you, and bring not the true doctrine, receive 
him not into your house, neither bid him God speed; for he 
that biddeth bim God speed is partaker of his evil deeds. 
He also justified himself with a text from St. Matthew: If 
he neglect to hear the Church, let him be unto thee as an 
heathen man and a publican. 

But the Baillards went from group to group, repeating that 
this stranger looked down on the people of Saxon and that 
he had just insulted Leopold. Encouraged by them, Bibi 
Cholion impertinently addressed the Oblate: 

“We hear that you come from Limoges?” 
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“That is no concern of yours,” her. “V'am 
the priest legitimately designated to, le ot thas ca 
Saxon by the bishop of this diocese ce 


It was a strong answer. Leopold, : 1 J on by Francis and 
Quirin, brought up his reservesi7he solemnly announced that 
the Mouthpiece of God would 400n come to Zion, where his 
miracles would be seen by ally 
This proclamation carriedthe day. As if drawn by magic, 
every one crowded round Eéopold. He resumed his prophetic 
manner; he began to harangue the crowd with Passionate and 
mysterious words; he summoned with feverish impatience the 
day when God should judge the hill of Zion, take vengeance 
upon its enemies, and exalt the tribe of the just above all 
_ peoples. Meanwhile Leopold’s young adversary was descend- 
eee ing the hill alone, toward his dingy room in Saxon. Francis, 
who tried to run after him, was held back by force, but 
_- nevertheless launched forth into a flood of insults, including 
one feproach which was well calculated to touch his au. 
o fr --dience: LEG ee = ix %5 y 
“He hasn’t two francs to spend at the inn, and he wants to 












z ruin a pilgrimage that has brought in thousands upon thou- 
“sands " be g 





- Thus war was declared. Two chieftains had thrown down 
_ their _gauntlets, Two powers were confronting each other: 
the alien and the native, or one might even say the Roman 
and the Celt. All the country round Zion was divided be- 
tween the two factions. 5 Be 
_ The Baillards reigned over the plateau. There they occu- 
“pied the convent, its vast garden, the terrace now ploughed 
se RO Potatoes, and a few scattered fields. Their followers in- 
ie _habited all the surrounding houses. In Saxon, they could 
=< SONNY On-the Majority of the. villagers, including the mayor 
and the town council. And would it even be exact to say 
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that they had given over the priestly functions to another? - 
Hardly, since as owners of the convent they enjoyed the 


right of private entry into the sacristy and chancel by an 


inner corridor; they kept the keys to the poor-box, the keys - 


to the belfry, where they rang the angelus, and the keys to 


the church, which they opened in the morning, closed in 


the evening, and swept; finally, they had in their possession 


all the church ornaments and even some of the sacred ob- 
jects, such as the pyx. In short, they remained the guardians, — 
the real masters of the sanctuary over which the Bishop had 


declared them unworthy to preside. 


As for the young Oblate, who was considered an intruder 


even by those most deeply attached to their religious duties, 


he lived in the shadow of the hill, occupying a bleak room ~ 


in the Saxon inn, nearly a mile from the sanctuary, and 


climbing the slope every morning through the rain, wind or 


snow of a severe winter to say mass in a church which, rather 
than being his, remained that of the schismatics. 

How strong the Baillards seemed on the mountain where 
they had been toiling for thirty years! But behind the lonely 
priest of Saxon, there was the power of his order, and there 
were all the legions of the Church, whose deep files extended 
southward to the Vatican. “I am a Roman.” In these four 
words lay his power, his justification and the eternal poetry 
that surrounds an advanced sentinel of Rome. He was a 
legionary in the midst of the Celts. 

On the hilltop, the Baillards and their followers were or- 
ganizing the defence. Their first task was to transform the 
refectory of the convent into a chapel modelled after the 
one where Vintras officiated in Tilly. They covered the floor 
with every piece of carpet they could find. The altar, which 
lacked a consecrated stone, was built of deal, but upon it 
was spread a splendid cloth of red damask fringed with yellow 
silk. Before the doors of the tabernacle, they hung four 
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the ways of a nun. She would have liked to transform the 
convent into a simple farm. As for Sister Euphrasia, a buxom 
lass with pale blue eyes and plump cheeks, Francis was the. 
hero in whom she placed her trust. She still had her school — 
for the little girls of Saxon, but instead of teaching them — 


their ABC’s, she took them roaming through the fields and ee : | 
showed them how to find water with a divining rod, after the EOS 


method practised by Francis. 


Thus, each sister had chosen one of the Baillards “e aS KS Se 


model. The temperamental differences which always existed 
between them had formerly been hidden by conventual dis-— 





cipline, but they appeared openly at present; and they were Be es 


complicated, moreover, by the new traits that each of the sis- 


ters had borrowed from the man she blindly admired. 2S 


In this anarchy, they agreed on only one point: that they oe = 


should war against Father Aubry and render life impossible 


for this lonely outguard of Rome. What pleasant news it was _ =, 


to the good sisters when they were told that some one had — 
shouted, “Crow! Crow!” as he passed by! What a joy to 
hear that he had nearly broken his arm on the way to Saxon, 
by stumbling over a cord stretched across his path; or that — 
nobody would sell him eggs; or that he couldn’t even find — 
a cart to take him to Nancy! 

On Christmas Eve, their hatred burst forth. 

For this solemn festival, the Oblate could only decorate 
his sanctuary with tattered surplices discarded by the choir 
boys, and rusty candlesticks, and artificial flowers black with 
dust. While he was officiating for a tiny group of communi- 
cants, he heard the Baillards and their partisans singing tri- 
umphantly in their chapel that shone with all the spoils of the 
church. 

The sisters had gathered together all their vases, which 
they had filled with the most expensive paper roses. They 
had assembled all the candlesticks of the convent, large and 
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all, even those from the kitchen, These hundred lights 
small, agnificent reflections on the red and yellow damask, 
ed see holding swords in the form of fleurs-de-lis, occy- 
ee eas of the altar and served as a guard of honour 
pe gleaming candelabrum with three branches. 

This midnight mass in such a brilliant setting was a real 
triumph for the Baillards. Almost all the village was there, at- 
tracted partly by the ceremony and partly by hopes of the 
feast which, under the name of a “special agape,” Leopold 
had been promising to his followers since the first week in 
Advent. There had been other agapes before, but then each 
one had furnished his share of the repast; the convent had 
merely offered a cake blessed by Leopold, a piece of which 
was carried home by each of the guests. This time, owing 

to the solemnity of the occasion, the feast had a more gener- 
~ ous character. At the very beginning, the Pontiff of Adora- 


_. tion began-opening champagne. The joy of the worshippers, 


already very expansive, burst forth with violence at the mo- 


ment when the orthodox were leaving their humble mass 


and their pillaged church, = 

__ A dozen in number, holding their lanterns, they groped 
their way homeward through the night; they were descending 
- the hill toward Saxon behind the Oblate. Suddenly the win- 


- - dows of the convent opened into the night and the nuns 


_ appeared, laughing and singing at the top of their voices. 
PE They were chanting an old carol in dialect, a “Gothic carol,” 
_ 48 the country people said, a ballad rich in peasant memories 


ise ef of war and pillage: 





‘Comrades, bewarel 

For I see off there 

A great troop of soldiers and militia, 

Who will soon be stealing our cattle. 

North, east and south they come in throngs; 
The hills are black with them. 


pes 
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One January afternoon, two women devoted to the Bail- 
lards met the new mayor on the hilltop. He had come to — 
gather 4 cartload of stones at a place called the Cock’s Tail 
=’ Coudjo in dialect. They followed him to Saxon, and were = 
astonished to see that he left the cart in his barnyard without. 
unloading it. That evening they informed the Baillards, Eee 
requested them to keep an eye on the mayor’s barn: 
to bring word.if anything happened. = 
A few days later, early in the morning, as Leop id 
finishing his mass, one of these good women came runni 
to the convent, and panted out the news that the 
of stones was coming up the hill. Soon it appeared, escor 
by M. Janot the mayor, a few councillors and the villa 
mason. Os Boe See oe 
They had come to wall up the famous inner door 
sacristy. Sa Se Cee 
This door, which permitted the Baillards to enter the 
church whenever they pleased, was the last vestige of the 
rights they had held over the parish and the pilgrimage. T 
close it up was to bar them from their past life forever. 
They. could“ not constant: = 522. ee ee 
Quirin appeared before the altar, surrounded by the five 
sisters. He began by explaining coldly, with the legal clarity 
which was his by nature, that Mesdames Theresa Thiriet (in 
religion, Sister Theresa), Jeanne Masson (in religion, Sister 
Euphrasia), Marguerite Cherriére (in religion, Sister Quirin),. 
Marguerite Viardin (in religion, Sister Martha), and Marie-— 
Claire Boulanger (in religion, Sister Lazarine) were in legal 
possession of the convent; that they held it from the original 
purchaser, Mlle. L’Huillier of Forcelles, near Gugney, who 
was commonly known as Black Marie; that the door to the 
church was an appurtenance of their property: and that they SNe 
protested against this threatened infringement of their legal 
rights. Nes et axe, Sons. 
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While he was speaking like a lawyer, the five women were 
screaming. eer gee 
~<- Qverawed by his courtroom manner and fearing 4 scan- 
dalous quarrel inside the church, the magistrates retired, while 
“the Baillard faction, massed on the hilltop, sent a volley: of 
jeers and insults after their retreating foes. 

The Oblate himself cried shame upon the vanquished. He 
reproached them for having listened to the legal quibblings 
of an imposter, and announced that a second expedition 
would-be undertaken without delay. But a terrible snow- 
storm followed, making the roads impassable for several 
weeks. The Baillards regarded it as a sign of divine protection. 

Dry weather set in, however, with the new moon. One clear, 
frosty morning, another cart stopped in front of the church. 

The stones were unloaded by masons, who carried them 
through the nave, the sacristy, and piled them near the en- 

~ trance to the famous corridor. ‘Then they set to work on the 

SM at ee ; 

_ This time, the sisters had refrained from entering the 

church; they stood in the corridor, where they were on their 


-- own property. But whenever the workmen attempted to 


_ Set a stone in place, the sisters would seize it, raise it above 
_~ their heads, and send it rolling through the little sacristy into 
the church itself. The Pontiff of Wisdom, Francis, heard the 

tumult and came rushing in like a whirlwind. His appear- 


"ance centupled the courage of the five nuns; the masons 
drew back. The town council appeared in a body, led by the 


es mayor, Driven into battle, the workmen began to build their 


- wall in spite of blows and insults. But wonder of wonders, 


~ Mother Marie-Leopold-Theresa of the Holy Spirit of Jesus 


S: _ lay across the threshold and screamed: 


“Build the wall if you must, but build it over my body!” 
_A fierce battle was waged over the prostrate nun. One 
_of the municipal councillors lost his wooden shoe, which was 
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CHAPTER 1X 


VINTRAS AMONG THE CHILDREN OF CARMEL 





--\7NTras, who from a distance had seen his people imper- 
illed, came to their aid. For many weeks he had been 
~ consumed with longing for his church in Lorraine. He reached 
the holy mountain on one of the gloomiest days of the 
year. He came like a heathen idol in a cart, accompanied 
=. by Leopold and Francis, who had driven him from Nancy. 
~ It was four o’clock in the afternoon, and night was already 
- falling over the frozen snow that covered the mountain and 
__ all the surrounding countryside with its whiteness. Beyond 
_- Saxon the road was impassable for wheeled vehicles; he was 
__. forced to climb the weary slope on foot. The objects about 
_ him, already half-concealed by the midst, seemed to retreat 
- into a distant past, into the immensity of space. Everything, 
_-~ even the terrible wind of Lorraine, even the vague glitter of 
-_ the moon, seemed to accentuate the air of strange and almost 
_ fantastic melancholy that brooded over the landscape. It 

_ Was a true dies ire. 
_ The convent was in a fever of expectation. When Vintras 
- entered, there was a sigh almost of fear, as if some nocturnal 
bird had come fluttering in through the window. He was 4 
little batlike creature. He saw in the darkness; he saw the 
invisible. His hosts led him straight to his room, where, 1 
spite of the glacial wind, he began by opening the window 
to the night and by making this invocation in a loud voice: 
“The lightnings have gathered over those mortuary fields 
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that are called the last resting places for our houses of clay; 
pale glimmers of light steal furtively through the. violated 
sanctuary; the dead awaken. They rise from their tombs, and 
their souls are blemishless and white as the new-fallen snow. 
‘A great work is under way. Since we entered Zion, the vile 
lage streets have been. weeping blood and indescribable moans - 
are descending from this hill, to which the Lord has sent 
me that I might cry to all the cities and hamlets ‘of the 
East: ‘Withdraw yourselves from the congregation of the —— 
idolaters, from all those who offer divine incense to the Co-— 
lossus of domination; cease to cohabit with the Scarlet Woman, 
the Whore of Ages, the Roman Babylon.’ This is 2 solemn 
moment for the living as for the dead.” Ss 

He called to the dead in the heavy snow-clouds that went — 
plunging through the sky, and the little group watched him = 
open-mouthed as, with a wave of his hand, he marshalled the _ Be 
ranks and categories of spirits in empty space. ee a 

At nine o’clock, through this frenzy of snow and wind—a 
true night of sabbat—the disciples came to the convent. 
They were requested to wait in the kitchen for further in- 
structions. The Mouthpiece—as Vintras insisted on being — 
called—was resting in solitude and prayer, having locked 
himself up in the chapel-refectory. Ss 

As they stood waiting in front of the closed door, they — 
were deeply moved and the imaginations of all were over- 
stimulated, but a few pretended to be indifferent. 

“You saw him, Bibi,” said Mother Munier admiringly. “He 
got out of the cart right in front of your door.” 

“Why, of course I saw him. I even saw that he was wear- 
ing kid boots. I always used to think that prophets went 
barefoot.” 

But at this moment the three Pontiffs passed by, magnifi- 
cently dressed, and Francis crushed the village sceptic with __ 
a magisterial look. > 
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SooR deep silence had fallen over the room. Leopold knocked 
“three times at the chapel door. The Mouthpiece flung it 
open. . . - His costume was €ven more splendid than that 
of the Pontiffs. He wore a red robe and a white sash; his 
shoes were of red velvet. 

“Prophet of God,” said Leopold with solemnity, “on be- 
half of the Children of Carmel, gathered before the church 
of Zion, we beseech you to let them enter.” 

But the Mouthpiece answered him, frowning: 

“This is the Roman door, and God has decided to close it 
- as a punishment for Roman pride. He has barred it with 

- the Angel of Force and Anger, and the faithful should pre- 
- sent themselves at the Carmel door.” 

_- The Pontiffs marched off to knock at the Carmel door, 
which was the one that led from the kitchen. The Mouthpiece 
opened it silently. Then, turning toward the altar, he took 
a step forward and bowed to kiss the ground. Rising, he took 
another step forward and again prostrated himself. The three 
Pontiffs, behind him, were copying all his movements. They 
in turn were followed, with the same gymnastics, by the 


ee : procession of the faithful. . . . In this strict order, they all 


gained the places assigned to them: the three Pontiffs, three 

- armchairs in the chancel; Theresa, a sort of throne facing the 

tabernacle, with Sisters Martha, Quirin, Euphrasia and La- 

- zarine on four stools at her feet. The other worshippers took 

_ their usual seats. 

___ Now began the ceremony of the Initiation, which trans- 
2 ported the villagers into a realm of mystery. 

___ Suceessively the Mouthpiece summoned the Pontiffs, the 

-funs and the congregation to come before the altar. He 

asked each of the initiates to hold out his right hand. With 


a needle dipped in consecrated oil, three times, he drew 4 
toss in their palms, saying: 
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“In the name of Jehovah, in the name of Sabsoth, in the 

name of Adonai.” ee ee ea SS 
After they had all come forward, received the three unc- 


tions, and returned to their places, the Mouthpiece declared: Spee 
“Our first thought should be devoted to the dead. They — ~ 
have waited many years for the word of salvation which I Dae 





am bringing them today, and we owe them a recomp 
for their patience.” Cae ins ee 
Standing before the altar and facing the congregation, he 


relapsed into a long meditation. He looked over their heads — Be. 


and seemed to see a host of spirits feasting on his words. 
“Brothers in the faith,” he said at last, “though your eyes” 


are blinded by the truth, your hearts must see and hear 


reality. You think that only thirty or forty are here tonight. 
You are wrong, a thousand times wrong, for the chapel is 
crowded with all the dead of Zion. Raise your eyes, O my 
brothers, O my sisters, and behold your ancestors even to 
the eighth generation who are soaring above us! I see the 
Lord; at his right hand is the father of our three Pontiffs; 
at his left hand is their mother. I see the late Madame Jory; 
on her breast she wears the cross of grace that was given 
to her in Heaven.” 

Turning toward Fanfan Jory: 

“Your mother blesses you, my son. . . . I see the future. 
I see the heavens as they will be in ages to come. In them 
I see the holy women of Zion who have suffered from per- 
secution, the poor housewives who gave me such an affection- 
ate welcome this evening. One of them is like a lily . . .” 

“Doubtless Marie Beausson,” said the good Francis in 
a low voice. 

“, . . The second is like a jasmine . - - 

“—Probably Mother Poivre.” 

“. .. And the third like a tuberose.” 
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Madame Jean Cholion or Madame Seguin,” inteyjected : 
Pontiff of Wisdom once more. = 
‘And the Mouthpiece ended by saying: 
“€We shall not sing a Hosanna, an Alleluia, a Gots EX. 
telsis. The joy we feel tonight is too deep for h ; they 
ould. only: dissipate our bliss. Let us preserve the holy love 
with which our hearts brim over.” bs 
He exhorted the faithful to take advantage of the mo- 
~ ment of silence that would be accorded them, and to listen 
“to the words which the Paraclete would murmur into the 
depths of Heat pate Se 
_ He then took the monstrance, pronounced a benediction 
over the congregation, and repeated the same words in a lower 
voice for the benefit of the invisible beings. A moment later 
the began a sort of sermon. The words he poured forth were 
disordered, often unintelligible, sometimes even inarticulate. 
He was holding converse with the world beyond. But instead_ 
of engaging in victorious combat with the Angel of Dark- 
ess, he seemed to be stricken with horror. Suddenly he gave, 
oe. of -pain—"Oh! Oh! Oh!”—twice repeated, and was, 
‘Seen to flutter like an insect in the night. Vintras that eve- 
Toe ea eee 
fom Of shadows tangible, but by his bursts of enthusiasm 
Pr ti dejection, by his sighs and exclamations, and also 
i SaGabs aie he created a sort of music that 
enema and expressive. At moments he would relapse 
eae ddl the vulgarity of a mountebank; then 
“continued late Aes = resume his prophetic discourse. He 
-of emotional Gnu eee his audience to a pitch 
out his programme, ann inally, in his normal voice, he gave 
tine dave ik Fi that he would spend only 
that the se ion; that the first of these was now ended, 
se ene Second would be oe 
~ they would Wee es a very solemn day on which 
oe Strict commandments of God, and 
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that. the third day would be even more solemn than the 
second. s = Z 
The Children of Carmel retired in great agitation, and 
many gave evidence of strange conditions ranging from ner- 
vous laughter to genuine terror. But the Pontiffs and Theresa, 
who were in raptures, transformed all this emotion into en- 
thusiasm and dissolved the fears of their flock by saying: 
“The ‘Mouthpiece is an instrument on which the divine 
Spirit plays like a virtuoso on his violin. He is the violin of 
the Paraclete.” Oa eee 
Vintras, during the night, fell into a holy trance. On a 


beam of celestial light, he was carried beyond our horizons, — 
beyond the limits of our senses. He was present at a council — 





held by God. All the Archangels and all the seers of the earth _ : 


were there. God, whose intention was to destroy the uni- 
verse, asked each in turn for his opinion. The Angels nodded 
in approbation, and all the Seers cried, “Death! Death!” When 
his turn came to speak, the Mouthpiece pleaded the cause of 
the earth. “So be it!” he concluded, “You will reduce it all 
to dust, Lord. Will You then be more honoured than before?” 
——“I will preserve those who honour Me truly,” answered 
the Most High, “but I am weary of this Roman mass in 
which My Son is crucified every day.” He explained to the 
Mouthpiece what the new mass should be. It was now the 
task of humanity to take the place of the divine Holocaust; 
it was the task of men to make themselves victims, to offer 
themselves entire, to annihilate themselves. Humanity was 
the new Christ. Jesus at last was to enjoy the respite He had 
earned. 

On the second day, more worshippers appeared than had 
attended the evening service. As they entered the kitchen 
one after another, big Francis greeted them with a look of 
happy benevolence. About their necks he hung a red rib- 
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bon, at the end of which was a cross of white wood; the size 


‘of those the sisters wore on their breasts. 

“Take good care of it,” he would say; “it is a lightning. 
rod to shield you against God’s wrath.” 

With this armour, the little troop entered the chapel, which 
was magnificently adorned and illuminated. The Prophet had 
resumed his white robe, his Adamic ephod and his red dia- 
dem; the three Pontiffs each wore a blue girdle, a stole and q 
great white scarf; Theresa had a blue scarf crossed over her 
breast and embroidered with a red heart, on which was 
traced in silken letters: “Behold the new Eve.” All the Chil- 
dren of Carmel surrounded her, radiant under their tokens 
of protection. On the altar shone the great chalice reserved 
for the communion of the new Jerusalem; behind, in con- 
temptuous abandonment, lay the tarnished chalice and paten 
of the Roman sacrifice. One could also see, on the epistle - 
side of the altar, the Roman missal symbolically covered; 
crushed, with the wide-open Gospel of St. John. 

_ The first gesture of the Mouthpiece was to remove his dia- 
dem. The royal circlet was not appropriate for one who was 


~ going to offer himself as a sacrifice. He also took off the red 


girdle of Jacob the Patriarch,onwhichthere broods a mystery; 
it is said to have been worn by all the patriarchs throughout 
the centuries as their distinctive mark. Then he intoned the 
Veni Sancte Spiritus, that overwhelming appeal to the Para- 


eZ clete. And after the last strophe, raising his hands and turn- 

_ ing them successively toward the Orient, toward the Occi- 

dent and toward the two poles, he blessed the worlds. The 

Ms Impressive moment was when he took the paten of the 
Roman sacrifice, on which was a wafer, and said: 

“I shall not offer this bread, because it is burdened with 


= crimes of the Roman Jerusalem, but I shall consume it.” 
And in fact he broke and ate it courageously, though with 


every sign of extreme distaste. When he swallowed it, he ap- 


















eared to be nauseated.” He seized t 
of revulsion; he seemed to see all sorts.o 
it. He implored the heavens not to force him to 
asked at least that its horrors should be hidden 
and then he would drink. After hesitating: 
finally gulped down the wine as though it were 
gustin medicine. Immediately afterwards he 
chalice and fell as if dead, poisoned by the serpent t 
in its depths. : : Seo es 

‘A few moments having passed, all rose and, on a 
the Pontiffs, approached the altar. There they. saw with 
sternation a heap of wafers—miraculous hosts decorated * 
pink hearts surrounded by flames. On each were inscribed” 
the capital letters A. M., which signify Amare Maria, “Love 
Mary.” ; Sees 

The services ended with a De Profundis and a Requiem for 
the Roman administration. - Se Behe gs eS ES 

They met again in the evening for the agape. As Vintras 
was rather late in appearing, Leopold took advantage of the 
opportunity to address a few observations to Bibi Cholion and 
Mother Munier: ; Pees 

“My dear woman, and you, Bibi, you were both very — 
impolite yesterday evening, before the services. What were 
all these jokes about the Mouthpiece and his kid boots? 

Tonight you must try to behave yourselves in front of the. 
Prophet, for he is very - + -” 

Leopold groped for a word, and found it in the peasant 
dialect he had spoken as a boy. 

*. . . Imean he is very choicy’ . . . Such delicacy is only 
natural,” he added, raising his eyes toward Heaven, “with 
a man who is constantly accompanied by the angels. On his 
right stands the angel Gabriel, on his left stands the angel 


*The word he employed was néreux, which might be rendered as “‘queasy,” 
except that it applies to a characteristic that is moral rather than physical. 
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spirits in a choir, singing the praises of God.” ae 

The agape was very successful. During the dessert, Leopold 
asked the Mouthpiece to sing certain hymns which had been 
dear to him ever since he heard them at Tilly. Vintras gave 
his disciple an affectionate look and answered: 

“Are you asking me, son, for the hymns of Tilly? It ig 
asking a poor exile to remember the sorrows which the divine 
mercy is effacing from his mind.” 

Nevertheless he sang, in a voice full of magic. 

Theresa’s emotion on hearing these hymns was immedi- 
ately visible on her face, which concealed nothing that passed 
in her heart. Lazarine was jealous; she had not been invited 
to Tilly. She dared to interrupt the Mouthpiece by remark- 
ing that his songs were very sad; couldn’t he give them 


~ something gay? - 


"He was so affected by these words that he launched into 
a rhapsodic discourse: 


_ “Lazare, we are not at liberty to laugh and jest in a land of 


desolation. Over a sacred ruin, the heart can burst forth in 


sobs, but it cannot give itself over to a complacent joy. To 
sing gaily on this mount of Zion! To sing with women who 


are forced to wield the hoe, to bear down on the shovel, with 
all the strength of their delicate limbs, having no other 


means of wresting a livelihood from the bosom of the earth! 
To sing with a merry heart before those who are despoiled 


_and reviled! Never, Lazare! Our songs should be only a heart- 
- felt effort to blunt our sorrows, to dull our memories. Gaiety, 


Lazare! Rather we need a chorus of lamentation to which 
each of our scattered brothers and sisters could contribute a 
note of suffering and hope. We need the howls of the tempest 


_ and the hurricane, the threats that are snarled by the north 


wind, the fierce anger of the thunderbolt. To sing the pangs, 
the sorrows, the disgust, the hunger, cold and humiliation, 
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the insults and brutalities of every sort endured by = 
remain true to the faith we all confess, we need. the a : 
we need the poetry, that God will teach us some day: 1a 

day is still in the future, my dear Lazare. And since es 
wish to please the heart of your father and Pontiff, avoid the 


gay songs of which you speak, for they are only the pastimes: 


of feminine vanity, Lazare; they do not express the spon- 
taneous aspirations of the heart.” J aes eee 

Poor Lazarine, whom the prophet insisted, she did not know 
why, on calling Lazare, sat crouching in her seat, greatly 
humiliated. She was partly consoled, however, by the scene 
that followed. : 

At the end of this discourse, which had lasted more than 
an hour, the Mouthpiece stopped short and asked why nobody 


was singing. Apparently he was totally unconscious of hav- _ 


ing spoken, and he seemed to think that the time had come 
for him to address the congregation. He excused himself, 


however, in terms that even surpassed his usual humility. 


He could not talk that evening, he explained, because the 
sweat was pouring from him in an extraordinary fashion and 
because he was feeling totally exhausted. = 

It was only after a long discussion that he yielded to the 
assurances given him by all the company, and by Sister 
Lazarine in particular, that he had not only spoken, but 
spoken supernaturally. 


On Thursday, which was the third and last day of his 
visit, Sister Theresa, followed by the other four nuns and a 
few zealous women, brought a magnificent loaf of bread to 
bs altar. The Mouthpiece took a knife, which he declared 
: ae sword, and invited the five sisters to bury it in the 

_ Rejoice, O daughters of Israel,” 
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stores her to the position that is rightly hers. Rejoice, 
while you are rejoicing, I shall hold converse with God.” 

Whereupon he was seized with ecstas 
under the influence of the Spirit: 

“Poor women, poor ministers of the Lord! It is my heart 
that speaks to you. Ah! would that my words could rise in 
a hymn of praise! Poor women: they are so frail, so little 
appreciated in their ministry. I seem to see a Mary Salome, 
a Mary Martha, a Mary of Cleophas. They come and go, they 
follow their priests, they say, “Our priests are going there; 
let us go with them.’ Ah! dear women, dear sisters! We read 
of the Queen of Sheba, and how she arrived in the majesty 

of her splendour, and how Solomon even, though he was 
king of Wisdom, held out his hand to her. Ah! my good 
master, her glory was a trifling thing compared with the 
nobler glory awaiting these poor women who have been 
spat upon and reviled. And this other woman is our own 
Mary Magdalene.” He looked at Theresa. “How carefully she 
watches over everything that concerns the sanctuary! How 
sweetly she welcomes the Pontiffs when they come here to 
provide for the needs of their brothers! When will men 
love one another with this love? The time has come to 
recompense these women, and I call them all to the sanctuary.” 

At this moment, he took the pyx from the altar. With a 
tactfulness that every one appreciated, he placed it in the 
hands of Leopold. 

“Pontiff of Adoration,” he said, “administer the holy Sacra- 
ment to the faithful companions of your trials, your persecu- 
tion and your triumph.” 

After Leopold, the Mouthpiece in turn gave communion. 
But instead of simply distributing bread dipped in wine, 
he had them drink from the chalice itself, and the wine was 

an excellent Bordeaux. He accompanied each communion 


and 


y and proclaimed, 






‘sh a short 
= she tregsured up in her heart: See es 
“Renounce your own self. You are seeking happiness, yet 
almost always you take the path that leads in the opposite 
direction. Your mission is to love.” ee 
‘At these words, for second time, he was seized with the 
rit: : = 
Trae ah! blessed mountain from which my destiny drives 
me forth! How often have I not yearned for thee as I pored 
over the books of the prophets! How often, on reading the — 
Psalms of David, have I not trembled at his passionate invo- 
cations to the daughters of Zion! I infinitely preferred these 
virgins wrapped in celestial veils to the all-too visible bride 
of the Song of Songs. In spirit I loved to watch these ideal-_ 
ized creatures as they soared between earth and Heaven, 
with their feet hidden in the dew of the white eglantines that 
crown the summits of Moriah and Pisgah, and their golden — 
hair outgleaming the rays that precede the dawn. Life has 
never shown me graces comparable to those which I thought 
were possessed by the virgins of Zion. Alas! was it owing to _ 
the power of this poetic belief that Zion-Saxon impressed me~ 
as being so melancholy and sombre? On the evening of my 
arrival, I regretted the beauty of the name ‘Zion’ when at- 
tached as if by mockery to a region so deficient in every 
welcoming grace. And in spite of myself, I repeated, ‘No! 
Pe Thou art not Zion.’ As we entered Saxon, I saw that 
< Nae of the village had gathered at the doors and 
3 indows, and I saw, too, that they lacked the charm, the 
aa the brightness I had hoped to find. My attention 
duane aimed for the moment by our vehicle; which seemed 
as yed by the difficulty of advancing along the one track 
Was open to carriages, wagons, sheep, goats; oxen and 


Pigs: Once more I cried, more loudly than before, ‘Ah, no! 
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hou art not Zion!” Bue victory, my sisters! A light dawned 
on my mind. Here at last I saw those daughters of Zion who 
are exalted in the Scriptures. It is Saxon that is hard, brutal 
coarse, dirty; it is the women and girls of Saxon, the people 
of Saxon, who have insulted, who will continue to insult. 
outrage, vilify, maltreat and rob the guests sent by Heaven 
to adorn and perfume the greatness, the beauty and the 
splendour of the real Zion! But here! . . . The Virgin Mary, 
before leaving the earth, divided her garments among the 
pious women about her. Here, we have more than her hum- 
ble and venerable garments: we have the roses found in the 
sepulchre after her Assumption. Theresa, thou art roses under 
the half-open heavens. Daughters of Zion, be brave, perse- 
vere, and the day will come when your names are repeated 
with respect and admiration. You believe that you are minis- 
tering to the wants of those who are only men. They are more 
than men: they are Pontiffs. Ah! do not blush; queens shall 
blush before you. If you minister to the loyal servants of 
the Most High as the holy women ministered to Jesus, you 
will be honoured in the future as they are honoured today. 
Daughters of Zion, I proclaim unto you in the name of the 
Lord: you are great and beautiful in the sight of God. You 
aid the Pontiffs in their sacred functions; you know that they 
are innocent and just; you do everything to bring peace to 
their hearts. Could you have reached such heights in the 
cloister? You would have been lost, like so many others, 
under the domination of a harsh and ancient rule; you would 
have given yourselves to Baal. Verily I say unto you that you 
are the holy women of Zion. And were you present when 
your Pontiffs were insulted in the Temple? Did not the holy 
ores of Galilee hear Jesus insulted? They did not desert 
ae reason—no, they built him a rampart of their 
Fa a aughters of Zion, rejoice! Your names are know? 
ven; and they will be remembered till the day when 
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you are told to adorn yourselves in wedding garments and 
soar to the celestial feast.” oe x 

Never did poetry so completely exhaust. a sentimental 
theme, or penetrate more deeply into the hearts of its hearers, 
than did this fantastic discourse into these barbarian hearts. 
‘The cheeks of all the women were bathed with the tears that 
flowed unceasingly from their swollen eyes. SUAS 

The Prophet, after having spoken at length, made a su oS 
den and violent movement as if he were falling from Heaven, — 
and seemed altogether astonished at his position. fie cromed — 


himself, and then in a lower voice began a second address on 


sactifice, in which he showed how the Children of Carmel 
should offer themselves as a holocaust and destroy in them-_ 
selves all the false pretexts for refusing the duties of love. 
In a low and unctuous voice; he demonstrated that sacrifice 
is the only real proof of love, and that love demands reci- 
procity. And repeating the word “love” with emphasis, as 
if to bury it in the hearts of his hearers, he fell prostrate on 
the steps of the altar. 
Vintras remained for a moment in a state of trance, under — 
a supernatural influence. But soon returning to his human 
state, he rose, gave the benediction and intoned a sort of 
hymn: “It was by an act of guilty love that our fall was 
accomplished in Eden, but it is by acts of love religiously 
performed that our redemption will take place.” 
“Love! Love!” repeated all the women, from Theresa, 
glowing with excitement, to the widow Marie-Anne Sellier. 
At midnight the Mouthpiece returned to Nancy, accom- 
panied by the three Pontiffs. He left an extraordinary im- 
pression among the people of Zion—the idea that they had 
seen a being who was not of flesh and blood; or rather, that 
there had been a mist between him and themselves. And it 
was as if they had heard a supernatural music in the twilight. SRR 
In the middle of the night, while they jolted onwards in the 
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CHAPTER X 


THE DRAGONS OF PAGANISM REAPPEAR 






ERE one would like to stop; one feels that nobody can 
live by a falsehood, that doubtless there is a partly: hide 
den reality, a sort of marsh where once a splendid Jake 
mirrored the sky. One lingers beside this slime; one dreams of 
seizing the Word that may still subsist in the stammerings of © ‘ 
Vintras. Ah! if only we could penetrate the depths of his 4 
being; if only we could reach those untroubled refuges of the — = 
soul where, in a pure state, still preserved from contact with 
the air and from the compromises of modern life, exists that 
which our nature itself produces with abundance! 
For his part, Vintras regarded himself as a primitive force. 
He claimed to have rediscovered that which Adam and Eve 
possessed before the fall: the knowledge of all creation, spir- 
tual relations with the Worlds, tangible communication with 
God. All this mad dreaming speaks in its fashion to certain 
sides of our imagination. But how mistaken he was to invoke 
the figures of Adam and Eve, and to recall the glorious mo- 
ment when the first man knelt before the awakening of 
day! This sunrise over the youth of the world, at a time 
when our first ancestors were rendering thanks to the Cre- 
ator, was the triumph of light and the high festival of order, 
whereas the sin of Vintras was to have redescended into 
chaos. The atmosphere he left behind him at Zion was neither 
healthy nor fecund. It smelt of musty rooms, of prisons, of 
those close groups where half-intelligences grope in the shad- 
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ows. Vintras expressed themes which had exhausted their 
vitality, died for a first time, accomplished their dissolution, 
Far from being a dawn, a sunrise, he was the memory of 4 
sad song in the twilight. 

Vintras’ conception of the universe was one that did not 
originate with himself; long ago it was shared by the ma- 
jority of men. He belonged to a species which, though nearly 
extinct, is still represented by a few survivors. What ecstasy 
was theirs! He had discovered a melody essential to their 
life, a melody they had merely sensed. He had recognized, 
seized upon, disengaged it; he had set it ringing on the 
breeze. They trembled and felt they were waking from a 
sleep of ages; they came trooping round their prophet. For 
them, Vintras expressed the ineffable. He overturned, he 
denied the obstacles wisely set against the instincts of the 
soul and the spontaneous impulses of the mind. He furnished 
his disciples with a hymn of liberation. 

On the desecrated hill, the forces of the past were resur- 
rected. The dragons of paganism, once vanquished in the 
high place by glorious St. Gerard, the apostle of Toul, came 
creeping up the slopes. Had they been lying benumbed for 
all these centuries in the folds of this ancient soil, in the 
abandoned mines that still pit the hill of Fresnelles, in the 
dungeons beneath the crumbling tower of Vaudémont? 
Rather, had they not survived in the depths of these peasant 
souls as the last memories of distant ancestors? There it was 
that Vintras found and revived them. What followed was 
the reawakening of spiritual forces which had lately seemed 
to have perished of disuse. Circumstances restored a virulence 
to the poison, to the last dregs remaining in the cask. Round 
the sanctuary of the Virgin was a circle of lust, a prodigious 
orgy that could be compared only with certain pagan festi- 
vals at the season of vintages. The end of the world was neat 
and they were saved: why should the Children of Carmel 
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restrain their desires? No longer were they priests, brothers, 
nuns, peasant women full of humility, shrewd farmers, so 
many sensible; foresighted people trained to an hereditary 
discipline; instead they were a strange little church abandoned 
to its whims and taking its pleasures with an unexpected lack 
of shame.. aS one 

None of them made further resistance to the affinities that 
urged them one toward another. Vintras had endowed these 
folk with eloquence, effusiveness, confidence in themselves, 
the gift of tears, a daring irresponsibility, the youth of the — 
world. He had taught them to give rein to their hearts. 

In these poor women that only yesterday were so gentle, 
so subdued, the Prophet of Tilly had awakened truly para~ 
sitical forces—demons and vampires that were now devour- 
ing their souls. They had breathed the perfume of the fatal 


and savagely beautiful flowers that glitter on the ravines of 


perdition; henceforth they would know the poetry of evil; 
whose first rays affected new beings with an almost irresist- 
able power. SE 


A surprising event suddenly revealed the strange atmos- 
phere in which friends and enemies, orthodox and heretics; 
peasants and nuns, all were living on the infected mountain. 

‘After Vintras’ departure, the Bishop had sent one of his 
secretaries to Zion to investigate the abominable scandal. 
Father Florentin was a young priest, very learned in the 
sacred sciences and especially in questions of satanism. He 
made a tour of the village with the Oblate and took the depo- 
sitions of several witnesses. After dinner the two priests sat 
before the fire. 

Without a movement except for a few wrinkles that deep- 
ened from moment to moment in his round face, Monsei- 


gneur’s envoy listened intently while his host described scenes 


that almost passed belief. Sometimes he asked a brief ques- 
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tion. It was evident that he was trying to connect the pres. 
ent facts with a definite chapter in the history of heresies, 
When the Oblate drew from his pocket a little object of 
unpainted wood, one of the crosses of grace which Vintras 
had distributed to the congregation, he exclaimed: 

“Perfect, Father Aubry, here is the answer. This is where 
Satan betrayed himself. Through the medium of Vintras, 
he imagined this little cross of grace—a cross without a 
Christ, as you observe, and one that is designed to replace our 
crucifix. . . . How could one fail to recognize it as an 
example of his eternal efforts to substitute himself for God!” 

“Tt is what I was saying this morning, Father Florentin. 
Everything I have seen for weeks seems to prove that Satan 
is trying to reconquer our holy mountain.” 

“Your mountain and your souls as well. Take care! You 
personally, my very dear Father Aubry, are the most ex- 
posed. Satan is trying to drive out Christ from the sanc- 
tuary; he is also trying to drive out consciences and above 
all the conscience of a priest. To that end, any means will 
serve.” : 

And late into the night the two priests continued their 
dialogue, Father Aubry describing in picturesque detail all 
he had seen at Zion, and Father Florentin confronting this 
testimony with examples from his reading. Both of them 
laughed at the Devil’s lack of invention, for after all they 
said, nothing was taking place in the convent that had not 

sen In every country since the beginning of time. But 
ate the Evil One for always having recourse to fem- 
SE sks Bae ibe na solemn voice they repeated a saying 
abetted by ar a The ynew Montanus is surrounded and 

Toward Tae Tiscas, 

ehitess SLAG Oblate accompanied his guest to 

im good night. 


E 
very one in the house had long since fallen asleep. Father 
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Florentin took a candle and found his room, which was on — 
the ground. floor. He was beginning to undress when he _ 


thought he need a rustle in the alcove. He looked, without ee 
seeing anything clearly, for the room was large, and the dim 
glow hovering about the candle. served merely. to people the ae 


darkness with terrifying shadows. He seemed to hear‘a sigh. : = = 
Plucking up his courage, he approached the bed, and ° vi ae ak 









terror saw the figure of a woman, a woman with burning 
eyes and arms outstretched to him beseechingly. Without even 
taking time to distinguish the features of this shameless crea~ 
ture, and convinced that she was making an attempt on his © 


virtue and reputation, he rushed out of the room and ran to se Z 
warn the Oblate. But when the two priests returned, ac= 
companied by honourable witnesses, they discovered that the 


creature, realizing the failure of her diabolical attempt, had 
seized this opportunity to escape into the garden and lose 
herself in the night. 

A herdsman returning to the village with his cattle af- 
firmed that he was certain of having recognized Sister Lazar- 
ine, who was making her way to the convent through the 
fields. ON ss 
How should we interpret this singular occurrence? A new 
Judith, was Sister Lazarine attempting to seduce the priest 
from Nancy, so that he would make a more favourable report 
to Monseigneur? Did she wish to provoke a scandal and ruin 
the Bishop’s envoy along with herself? Did she make one or 
the other of these decisions on her own initiative? Was she 
not rather advised by Quirin, who had always exercised an 
absolute control over her mind? Or, were both of them slan- 
dered by an overexcited village that was disposed to believe 
them capable of any crime? The field is open to hypothesis. 
Let us remember only that this act of indecency, whether 
imaginary or real, was a trace of Vintras’ passage and of his 
deleterious effect on the countryside. It was one of those in- 
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fernal vapours which, in gusts from the summit of Zion ae 
spreading over the plain. : 


All Lorraine was talking of nothing except the scandals of 
Zion. All Lorraine was watching the satanic orgy conducted 
on the hill, in the mists of winter, by the three priests and 
their dishevelled nuns. In every parish, the sermons re- 
sounded with holy imprecations: “Satan is pronouncing his 
evil spells not a stone’s throw from Our Lady of Zion. It is 
altar against altar, and pulpit of pestilence against the pulpit 
of truth. The serpent, crushed beneath the foot of the Vir- 
gin, is raising his head. . . . But be of good cheer; Rome is 
about to speak.” 

One Sunday the Oblate climbed to the pulpit with unac- 
customed solemnity. In his hand he held the papal brief 
excommunicating the Baillards. The three brothers were there, 
draped in their great black mantles: Leopold motionless and 
regal, Francis wearing a quizzical look, Quirin with his spec- 
tacles on his nose, grumbling continuously. Several times he 
raised his voice and claimed with the vast effrontery of a 
pedant that the Oblate was making errors in translation. 
These aspersions on their pastor’s learning roused the indig- 
nation of the worshippers, and the shoemaker Joseph Colin, 
rising from his place, challenged the Pontiff of Prudence: 

“Keep still, you booby, and let us hear the preacher.” 

The Children of Carmel left the church in terror. It was 
vain for the Pontiffs to invite them into the convent, to 
explain that they had been condemned in a manner which 
theologians call subreptive—that is, as a result of false testi- 
mony—and to add that such a condemnation, according to 
a decision of Innocent II, was without force. They were wast- 
ans their Latin. A divine fear was agitating the consciences 
of their hearers. ‘The Pope’s decree had unfrocked the three 
priests, had stripped them of all the services they had rea- 
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dered, had delivered\them as if naked to the hostility of the 


inconstant crowd. at very evening Leopold, on his way 
with Theresa to visit n invalid in Saxon, heard the cry of. 


“Wolf! Wolf!” from behind a hedge as they. passed by. It - oe 


was the first time that any of his parishioners had uttered a 
word of hate. He felt a\profound bitterness, and worst of 


all he could see that no one rose to defend him. But the fol- : a3 


lowing day was worse. cena 
On the following day the Baillards heard great shouts from 
the depths of the plain. Having advanced to the edge of — 
the plateau, they saw a crowd of children climbing the hill 
at a run, across fields and brier patches, preceded by a flag 
and a bugler sounding the charge. Each of the young cru- 
saders was brandishing a stake plucked from the nearest vine- 


yard. As soon as they caught sight of big Francis, they ut-_ — 


tered savage yells and began to gather stones. The Pontiff of 
Wisdom judged it prudent to beat a retreat. No sooner had 
he closed the convent door behind him than it began to 
shiver under a hail of projectiles. A moment later the win- 
dow-panes were shattered, and young bodies bursting with 
courage hoisted themselves to the top of the wall agilely, ma= 
liciously, like monkeys. They were the children of Vézelise 
who, on the day after celebrating their first communion, had 
come on a pilgrimage under the guidance of their vicar. 
Burning with religious enthusiasm, they were enacting against: 
the Baillards the taking of Abd-el-Kader’s smalah. 

The congregation repulsed this first attack, but with the 
greatest difficulty. Fortunately the bell rang for mass, and all 
the young crusaders streamed into the church. Under in- 
structions from Leopold, big Francis followed them, was 
present during the services, and later on the steps, as they 
were going out, addressed himself to the half-dozen parents 
who had accompanied the children, trying to shame them. 
They answered him insolently: 
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“What do we care for a lot of outcasts 

Francis clenched his fists. He was seized with a violent 

impulse to drive all this rabble from the hill, but just at this 

moment Sister Euphrasia, who had been watching the scene 

from a window, was overcome with anxiety and called him 

back. Good Francis obeyed her, after freeing himself with no 

little difficulty from the Lilliputians clinging to his cassock, 

and disappeared into the convent. Thereupon all the shout- 

ing was directed against the nun, the coarsest expressions 

being used to describe her. Francis could not hear them with- 

out flying into a rage, and opening the door on the instant, 

E he rushed once more into the roadway like a clown tumbling 
: furiously into the ring. He was greeted with an immense 
roar of juvenile laughter, which redoubled a moment later 

t when Francis, after making a thousand gestures, received a 
t new order from Sister Euphrasia and went plunging back into 
the house. His supporters barred the door solidly behind him. 
The children, however, continued the battle. One of their 
patrols went scouting through the fields and discovered one 
. of the brothers, poor Hubert. Terrified by the uproar and 
not daring to return to the convent, he was lying face down 

~ in a furrow, like a rabbit. They forced the poor man to 
rise; they pushed and jostled him; they tore his clothes, and 
it was only by good fortune that he managed to reach the 
widow Sellier’s cottage in Saxon. But the children’s greatest 
triumph was tearing down the fence constructed by the 

- Baillards to enclose what had been the Esplanade of the Vir- 
gin. Many pilgrims had come to Zion that day and all of them 
ee At last Mary had recovered that which was hers. 
Meronct snides: more and more excited by their victory, 
Se Te tras Sort of pean under the windows of the schismatics. | 
pas. 4 satirical ballad written by Father Marquis, the curé 


z _ of Vandeeuvre, and f i reas 
~. through all the conser: several days it had been ringing 
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Come great, come small, come one and all, and listen to my. tale- 
‘About three noble dunderpates that offered wit for sale; = 
They bartered holy relics once, but Christians took it evi 
So undismayed they changed. their trade and advertised 1 

All to the tune of tra Ja Ja, See 
The tune of tra Ja la. 








There were half a dozen stanzas in the same ree 
were enough to conquer the beleaguered fortress. After 2 
hasty council of war, Quirin was sent as a delegate to the 
vicar of Vézelise. Ree ee 

“Take care, Sir,” he said. “You have committed trespass 
by forcibly entering a property belonging to others.” Bee 
"None of your big words, Mister Quirin,” replied the vicar 
with contemptuous good-humour, “we aren’t going to cat = 








you.” oe ; 
Nevertheless he sounded the retreat. ; 


The young crusaders, as they returned toward Saxon, at- 
tacked all those known to be Vintrasians. Having gathered — 
pots and pans, they held a charivari in front of Marie-Anne- 
Sellier’s cottage, where Brother Hubert still trembled in hid-- 
ing. They gave chase to young Apolline Bertrand and tum- 
bled Bibi Cholion the sceptic into the ditch. 

This expedition, described in all the neighbouring rectories 
as the children’s crusade, was judged decisive by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities, with their profound sense of village stand- 
ards. No one on the hill had risen to defend the Baillards. — 
On the following Sunday, Father Aubry glorified the young 
conquerors from the pulpit: 

“We should be paying the Devil more than his due,” he 
said, “if we continued to fear him after the Pope had risen 
to strike him down. Today, even the children can subdue 
him. The simplicity of these little ones will bring his pride to 
the dust.” 

It was giving over the lions to mosquitoes. 
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The era of abjurations now began. Young Apolline Ber- 
trand, kneeling with six witnesses before the Virgin, in 
a magnificent setting of lights and flowers, foreswore the 
errors of the infamous sect. Creditors began appearing, at 
their head the most formidable of all, Black Marie of Gugney, 
who held an unpaid mortgage on the convent. The last friends 
of the Baillards were deserting them. M. Magron, the curé of 
Xaronval, had met Quirin in the streets of Nancy: and had 
turned his head so as not to see the schismatic. Even M. Haye 
himself, so it seemed, had definitely spoken against them. 
They could scarcely step out of the convent without hearing 
loud cries of “Cra! Cra!” from all the urchins of the neigh- 
borhood. And even the notables of the village did not hesi- 
tate to greet them with the terrible “Wolf! Wolf!” that put 
them outside the law. Brothers Hubert and Martin were 
driven off with stones, and the sisters, as they went about 
their errands, were often greeted with names that are usually 
reserved for women of evil life. The fields of the Baillards 
were laid waste. If a stranger turned aside so as not to trample 
their crops, there was always a malicious bystander to tell 
him, “Go on in! Don’t be afraid, the field belongs to swine!” 
Tn the village they had only a handful of disciples, who were 
indifferent to theological arguments and quite incapable of 
understanding them, but who; on the other hand, were in- 
toxicated by strange ceremonies, were faithful as good sheep 
to their shepherds, were attached to the Baillards by a sort 
of herd instinct. These poor folk would say, “It is time for 
Heaven to aid us, Father Superior, for we have come to the 
end of our strength.” 

The three Baillards, by now, were three altars from which 
the bread of the Sacrament had been taken away- But the 
vile tokens of Vintras still flamed there, and public opinion 
demanded that these three damned souls be cast into the mud, 
under the rain, at the foot of the hill. 
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CHAPTER XI 


HOLY WEEK 





Ov morning when Quirin went down to the village—it 


was a Saturday, the day before Palm Sunday—he caught 


sight of Black Marie among a group of their enemies. Apolline — 


Bertrand was there, and M. Morizot; they all watched him. Sea 
with a hostile smile as he approached. What should he do@ 
Bow and pass on, nothing more? It would be equivalent to 


confessing their strained relations with their landlord. Quirin; 


with a smile on his lips, rushed into the face of danger. He — S| 


calculated in a flash that Black Marie, like all old maids, was 
fond of attention, and without heeding the look of hos- — 
tility on her face like soiled parchment, he invited her to 
dinner. Sas 

She hesitated. Not wishing to be rebuffed in front of his 
enemies, Quirin added: : 

“Leopold was speaking only this morning of going to Gug- 
ney. He has something for you.” 

‘At this remark, the old miser gave a fearful smile of antici- 
pation, and consented not ungraciously to follow the ami- ~ 
able Quirin through the village and up the hill to the con- 
vent. 

The sisters were astonished to see them together, and when 
Quirin said that Mademoiselle Marie was honouring them with 
her presence at dinner, they all looked at him with horror, 
for it was many a day since they had eaten anything but 
vegetables, or drunk anything but water. However, with a 
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sort of circular look, he forced them all to g ‘ 
jubilation. He was so cordially self-assured ie a BENS: 
ters thought he was losing his mind. ne 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “if only we had kn 
visit, we should have been better prepared paMee 
with the hospitality we owe to our landlady.” ie 

And turning to the sisters, he enjoined them to make all 
arrangements for serving an excellent meal. 

All five together, they left Quirin with his accursed guest 
and began to scurry from cellar to garret. 

The youngest Baillard, alone with Black Marie, began ex- 
plaining that their prospects had never been so brilliant, and 
- that the affection with which they were regarded by the 
whole countryside was wonderful to see. 

“Yet in Saxon,” the old maid replied, “you have quite a 
few enemies. Yes, and you wouldn’t be pleased to hear what 
Apolline just said about you!” 

“Pshaw, the young people like their little jokes, but their 
hearts are in the right place. I know them well; they’re sure 
to come next Sunday and make a peace offering to atone for 
their rudeness to the Virgin.” 

_ While the glib Quirin was trying to outwit a woman 
shrewder than himself, the sisters, the brothers and Francis 
were returning from their expedition, bringing nothing to 
the kitchen except a string of onions, a few heads of cabbage 
and some sprouted potatoes. Assembled gloomily in council 
of war, they discussed how best to make use of them. Brother 
Hubert advanced a personal opinion for the first time 19 

e: 
ee know that Mme. Marne was cooking a carp this morm- 
ing. She’s a good woman. I’ll go and see her.” 
ee hastily down to Saxon by the short-cut through 
» and succeeded in exchanging a basket of wood an 


the promise of two day’s work for the huge fish. Panting for 






Se 
breath, he made a triumphant return to the kitchen some 
fifteen minutes later. ORME eee 

Meanwhile the good sisters had spread an altar-cloth on & 
table. And Sister Lazarine, without further delay, announce i 






to Quirin and Mlle. L’Huillier that dinner was served. Se 


As she passed through the hall, Black Marie remarked 
all the window-panes were broken. BR aS 
“{t was last week’s storm,” said Quirin, “But what can you 








do with workmen, these days! We’ve been waiting for them — soe 


ever since.” ae 

The guest did not contradict him, but although she scarcely — 
opened her mouth except to profit by the good dinner, she 
had a ferret’s eye for everything that happened. She lost 
nothing of Quirin’s forced amiability, of Francis’s uneasi- - 
ness, of Theresa’s dull anger; nor did she fail to observe the 
pinched look of all her hosts. It was a feast at which every one 
pretended to be gay, and hence it was singularly mourn-_ 
ful. During the dessert, she addressed Leopold: ae 

“Father Superior,” she said, “your brother told me this 
morning that you had put something aside for me.” as 

“Indeed I have,” he replied with a very serious air. And 
rising from the table, he went to a cupboard and returned 
with a box carefully wrapped in tin-foil. 

Black Marie undid the package. It contained a little rosary 
of St. Hubert. The old maid was furious. The blood rose-to 
her head and gave a slight flush to her swarthy cheeks. 

“When you can feast on a ten-pound carp, it’s really a 
pity,” she said, “that you can’t put something aside for your 
landlady.” 

And without touching the walnuts and withered apples 
with which the sisters had somehow managed to fill a fruit- 
dish, she went sweeping out the door. 

The three brothers left the convent with Theresa. No breeze 
was stirring and all the hill lay motionless under the great 
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calm sky. It was lovely spring weather, but the three Pon- 
tiffs were very downcast. They felt themselves at the edge 
of a precipice, which Leopold had never allowed to be men- 
tioned in his presence. Sometimes, it is true, Quirin had tried 
to tell his elder brother that Black Marie could have them 
dispossessed, but Leopold had announced each time that they 
would soon resume their alms-seeking and that everything 
would be for the best. They walked on through the mea- 
dows above Saxon. Here they were discovered by a troop of 
girls from sixteen to twenty years of age, who followed them 
singing hymns to Mary. They turned to the right and the 
girls turned with them. Finally they reached the edge of the 
wood, where they could see the fountain of St. Catherine 
gleaming on the hillside under the alders. Here they sat on 
the grass, in the slight shade afforded by the branches heavy 
with starlings, some of them perching, some flapping their 
wings—an airy congregation swept by a succession of rapid 
whims. The girls then surrounded them maliciously; they 
struck up insulting songs; they joined arms and passed 
~ saucily back and forth. They were charming creatures, lace- 
makers and shepherd girls. To the affronted Pontiffs, how- 
ever, they were drunken witches born in the slimy hole of 
_ Saxon and well-fitted to dance the sabbat among the ruins 
of Vaudémont. 
All the hillside vineyards were filled with labourers, who 
- listened, looked on and laughed. The three Pontiffs answered 


e - these insults only with a majestic silence. Finally, at the end 


of two hours, all their tormentors retired except three, 
and these were three girls whom the Pontiff of Adoration 
2 had led to their first communion the year before, after 
having trained them with exceptional care. These ungrateful 
children surpassed all the others in impudence, but they were 
especially vindictive against Theresa. She was sitting between 
the Pontiffs on the grass, with her nun’s robe gracefully 
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outspread. They shricked; they pointed their fingers at her; 
and her delicate features, which seemed sadder than before 
and wholly faded, did not soften them in the least. ae 
*Just see the fine prophetess! Isn’t she a fright! Say, Father 
Superior, when is she going to show us the famous incarna- 
tion you promised to bring forth?” eas 


In this fashion they were alluding to eh ee ee 


widely spread, of immorality in the convent. And they began 


t0-ChYs = eee 
“Look! the mother of the Holy Ghost!” 


Theresa was trembling with rage. But soon this emotion as 


died away, to be replaced by a mysterious shiver. A vague 
and terrible sensation was running through her body. For — 
the first time, at this instant, her condition was revealed toe 
her. The veil of poetry which till then had concealed the — 
dangers of her situation was suddenly torn away: she found — 
herself face to face with the harsh nakedness of the truth. 
‘And turning toward Leopold, she looked with horror at the 
man who had caused her ruin. 

When the Pontiffs returned to the convent, they found - 
their persecutors waiting for them at the door. With mad. 
haste, in a few moments, the girls poured forth the insults 
they had taken two hours to sing. The Baillards had only 
one idea: to take refuge within their own walls. Here they 
encountered an unwelcome and expected guest: the bailiff — 
of Vézelise, M. Libonom in person. Black Marie had lost no 
time! He had come to inform the sisters that within the 
next two days they would have to pay Mlle. L’Huillier the 
balance due on their purchase of the convent, failing which 
the said Mlle. L’Huillier would take possession of their lands, 
buildings ard chattels. ; 

Brothers Hubert and Martin were immediately dispatched 
to warn the Children of Carmel, who were summoned to 
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meet at dawn of the following day. It was now a question 
of saving whatever was possible, and of dividing the more 
precious objects among the few villagers who had remained 
faithful to the Errand. 

“But think of it!” said the good Sister Martha. “We can’t 
work tomorrow. Why; it’s Palm Sunday.” 
~ Quirin answered that Leopold would give a dispensation 
to one and all. 

Leopold’s sleep was painful and broken. More than once, 
to strengthen his courage; he inhaled the delicious perfume 
of his pontifical eucharist. Tonight it gave forth an extraor- 
dinary odour of incense, like that which could be smelt in 
the sanctuary of Tilly on feast days: a suave and penetrating 
odour only to be compared with that of the precious oil of 
spikenard which Mary Magdalene, on the eve of another 
Palm Sunday, had poured upon the feet of the Saviour. 

The result of these miraculous sensations and the approach 

of danger was to give Leopold a feeling of self-exaltation. 
A curious conception was forming in his feverish mind: he 
persuaded himself that from Palm Sunday till Easter, on this 
mountain in the heart of Lorraine, he would undergo all 
that Christ had suffered in Juda from a crowd incited by 
the Pharisees and the princes of the church. It is hardly 
surprising that a man like Leopold, whose ambition had 
always been to model his life after sublime patterns, should 
indulge in such a dream. Tomorrow would really be his 
Palm Sunday, the induction to his martyrdom. Surrounded 
by disciples—on the occasion of his eviction from the con- 
vent—he would make his entry into Jerusalem. 

In spite of the disquieting rumours that were spreading 
through the village, thirty people assembled at dawn. Leo- 
pold, after celebrating mass, raised all of them to a higher 
ae of dignity in the Errand. He confided the buckler of 

ry to Mme. Marne, and a eucharist which Vintras had 
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worn next his heart to Marie-Anne Sellier, Th 
voted widows, the. first of whom had fusais 
that was served to Black Marie, had just arrived 
hampers- They solemnly promised not to- leave - aS 
until everything was packed. The Pontiff of Adoration 
ye a cross of grace to each of his two nieces, Mi e-Rose 
Elizabeth-Leopoldine and Marie-Hubertine Baillar inally, 
to those who had not risen from the lower ‘tanks 
tributed little sachets containing earth from Tilly. 
like a captain arming his men and buoying up d 





age. ; ‘ <a eS ss 

His efforts were successful. The Children of Carmel showed 
an admirable devotion. The wind blew with fury, increasing pee 
the force of a driving rain that lasted all day; the devoted == 
band worked on. They spoke of the rain as a providential = 
dispensation, by which intruders were kept from spying on =e 
their labours. All during this day of solemn festival, the 
disciples ransacked the convent from top to bottom; collect- 
ing all the treasures of the congregation and dividing them 
among the faithful Vintrasians of Saxon. The objects con- 
sidered most. precious—Leopold’s papers, the sacerdotal gar- 
ments, the holy vessels, and the brood sow of the convent— = 
were confided to a favoured disciple, M. Mathieu, who. was 
going to rent his house to the little congregation. These sordid 
tasks were performed with a sort of religious frenzy. And — 
Leopold observed, with the melancholy smile of a man who 
knows all, of a man surprised by none of the preparations 
for his martyrdom, that his followers had cut branches to 
use as whips for the horses; so that when he descended the 
hill, about eleven o’clock, it was among waving twigs, like 
Jesus, on a cart drawn by an ass. Sitting on a heap of chairs; 
straw ticks, casks, old and new planks, potatoes, beets and 
firewood, he looked at the ass straining between the shafts; 
he looked at his brothers, his nuns, his followers, all the | 
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devoted procession, and he found the stren 
serenely while saying in his heart: 
“My last joy, on this Sunday of palms and flowers 
~ five days the descent into the tomb.” : 
z All day Monday his disciples toiled on. From morning ¢: 

: : g till 
late in the afternoon, they had been trembling for fear the 
bailiff would arrive, but toward nightfall they began to pluck 
up courage: justice, they said, was not at the beck and cal] 
of Black Marie. Leopold alone did not share this vain conf- 
dence: he knew that Pilate would appear within an hour, and 
he was not mistaken. At ten minutes to six, M. Libonom 
presented himself at the door of the convent. He was accom- 
panied by three of the more hostile villagers, including the 

~ mayor of Saxon. Sister Lazarine ran to warn Leopold, who 
--_ was dressing in the chapel for the evening benediction. 
~.. Calmly the Pontiff of Adoration removed his sacred vestments 
and went to meet his persecutors, while repeating in a loud 
voice, through the deserted halls, the text from Isaiah which 

- the Church has incorporated in the ritual of the day: 
__ *Stemus simul . . . Let us stand together: who is mine 
adversary? Let him come near to me. Behold, the Lord God 

will help me; who is he that shall condemn me?” 

All was panic in the convent. The terrified sisters first took 
_- refuge in the smokehouse and then, on reflection, invented 
quite a little comedy. Sister Euphrasia hastened to her room 
and there lay down as if stricken with illness. Sister Quirin 
played the nurse. Sister Lazarine crouched behind the bed. 


gth to smile 


and in 









The good Sister Martha hid in the stable, with the cow. As 

_ for Theresa, she continued to pray before the Virgin, in the 
church of the pilgrimage. 

Every one on the hill soon learned of M. Libonom’s arrival. 

_ The moving was halted; the carts were left where they wet® 

_ and all the Vintrasians, men, women, boys and girls, cam¢ 
hurrying toward the convent. 
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Meanwhile Quirin, at the door, was telling M. Libonom 
that it was after six o’clock and therefore too late to serve 
the writ. 

“J don’t like to contradict you,” the bailiff answered, tak- 
ing out his watch, “but it is exactly three minutes to six. 
We are privileged to enter until six o’clock, and once inside 
the building we can stay as long as we find necessary.” 

He then requested the Baillards to show him through th 
house. : 

M. Libonom was not an unkindly man. In the cellar, he 
did not seize the vegetables or the little wine that remained 
at the bottom of the cask. In the stable, he left the Baillards 
rather more than their legal share of fodder. The cow was 
immune from seizure. But unfortunately Sister Martha was 
found in the stall, and seeing her innocent face, the mayor 
assumed a look of severity and asked: 

“Sister Martha, is it true that whole cartloads of furniture 
were taken from here to Saxon?” 

She nodded weakly. 

Quirin protested that a bailiff was not legally authorized 
to gather testimony; the whole matter, he said, should be 
referred to a justice of the peace. He was wasting his time. 
The mayor, in a loud voice, listed the houses where he had 
seen the carts unloaded, and instructed the bailiff to draw 
up a deposition, which poor Sister Martha was simple enough 
to sign. ; 

On the morning of Maundy Thursday—a day which, in 
the liturgy, is coloured with the gloom of approaching death 
—Leopold was sitting in sombre meditation, when suddenly 
a group of fifteen or twenty village lasses, after leaving the 
church, entered the convent garden like so many magpies, 
chattering, dancing, laughing, running headlong, and finally 
stopping under his window to make great bows, nods and 
genuflexions. Leopold gave them a penetrating glance and 
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recognized them as the sisters of those Jews who bowed the: 
knees to Christ in mockery, at the moment when the Deep 
of the church held him in their power. = 
He was intoxicated by the bitterness of this reflectio 
Soon, however, his attention was distracted by fearful Ger. 
from the holy women of Zion. M. Libonom had just As Bp 
them to vacate the premises within twenty-four hours, None 
of their entreaties could soften his stony heart. Behind the 
bailiff, Black Marie had forced her way into the garden; she 
had encountered Sister Martha and was scolding her publicly 
with an air of ill-natured contempt. Four or five enemies of 
the Errand had followed her; they now scattered over the 
grounds, offering to rent this plot or that. And all during the 
afternoon, the Baillards were as if besieged. They locked 
__ themselves in their empty rooms, gazing with despair at the 
carefully tended garden which would yield its harvest to 
- others—perhaps to the enemies that strutted there so inso- 


ently. 


That day they received no consoling news from Saxon. 


"4 a _M. Libonom’s summons had produced a terrible effect on 


those whom the Baillards were trusting to guard their house- 
hold goods. Six of the villagers hastened to Vézelise and 


Ee revealed everything to the justice of the peace. Mathieu in 


particular distinguished himself by his cowardice. He deliv- 


ered everything to the authorities: Leopold’s papers, the 


church ornaments, a stove and even the brood sow. 

__ The rest of the faithful remained in hiding. And Leopold, 
thinking of how few disciples were left, told himself that 
___ this, too, was only to be expected: Christ had even fewer at 
~ the foot of his cross. 

- As if it were written that he should drink the cup to the 
dregs, Mathieu sent word that he had changed his mind 
and would not rent them his house. His wife had made him 
ashamed of har bouring the worshippers of Satan. 
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amidst a chorus of groans and lamentations, Leopold still 

ursued his inner reveries, and said with the greatest calm: 

“My friends, be of good cheer. In the very place where 
Christ was crucified, Joseph of Arimathza and Nicodemus 
found a new sepulchre waiting to receive Him.” 

Supper that evening, in the half-empty convent, was 2 
gloomy meal. The refectory lamp went out for lack of oil; 
they finished their last scraps of food in the darkness and 
went to bed without candles. The moon was bright. Quirin 
and Sister Quirin stood side by side at an upstairs window 
and saw a bright light in the Oblate’s house. After staring 
fixedly at this little cottage, now frequented by all the 
notables of the village, Quirin was seized with a sudden 
anguish, and dropping all his habitual reserve, asked Sister 
Quirin if she thought they could still exist as a community. 

She replied: 

“Why are you setting this trap for me? You are determined 
to struggle on, and if I don’t show my faith in you and — 
Leopold, you'll send me away. And what will become of me 
then?” 

He swore by the Virgin of Zion that she could answer him 
frankly. What is more, he would follow her advice. 

She then told him: 

“Brother Hubert and Brother Martin have decided to go 
away . . . and don’t you see that Sister Theresa can’t stay 
with us much longer?” 

Quirin said nothing. He moved into the shadows, found a. 
chair, and sat with his head in his hands. Sister Quirin, seeing 
that he was horrified by this statement of fact, bent over him 
gently and continued: 

“I obeyed you. I told you what I saw and what I believed. 
The rest is for you to decide. I am ready to stay if you stay, 
and to go if you go.” 

Just before dawn, Quirin, without a word of farewell to. 


ay nothing more. If 
pricked from behind 


ited | helpers came 
gs, his shovel and 
Mes the cow’s bed- 
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for his part, was occupied only with spiritual cares. He went 
to the\little chapel for a last time. He was followed by a 
troop of children, who began dancing round him. M. Libo- 
nom appeared in turn, and as the Pontiff continued to pray 
in rapt devotion, he touched him on the shoulder and led 
him outs, 

When Leopold and his disciples emerged from the convent, 
surrounded by the bailiff’s men with drawn sabres, they were 
jostled and hooted by the crowd of sightseers, but from a 
group of women came three words of pity: “The poor man!” 
They were not lost on Leopold. Touched by the courage of 
these women who, in the weakness of their sex, had shown 
more greatness of soul than all the people of Zion, he gave 
them a look of lofty gratitude. Then, resuming all his pro- 
phetic dignity, and using the same words as Christ on the 
slopes of Calvary, he foretold the horrible punishment to 
follow the crime which they were witnessing: 

“Daughters of Zion, weep not for me, but weep for your- 
selves, and for your children.” 

They went down the hill toward Saxon, behind the cart 
that carried their poor belongings. With her tail between 
her legs, Mouya brought up the rear. Where were they going? 
Would they be forced to spend the night in the fields? Must 
they push on to distant villages? They were now entering 
Saxon. As they passed Marie-Anne Sellier’s cottage, the first 
on the right, the good widow came hurrying out. Like the 
woman who wiped the face of Jesus with her handkerchief, 
she rushed over to Leopold, and pointing to her open door: 

Come, Father Superior,” she said. “As long as Marie-Anne 
me bread to eat and a roof over her head, they shan’t say 

at Leopold Baillard lacked for either on the holy mountain.” 

Hastily Leopold took leave of Brothers Hubert and Martin, 
who continued on their way, and of Sisters Lazarine and 


— of potatoes that still remained in the cellar; Leopold, 
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CHAPTER XII 


THERESA IS LOST IN THE SHADOWS 


wEEK passed by, and no one caught sight of the Baillards. 

A They hid themselves in the kind widow’s cottage like 
foxes in their hole. Every night after supper, bands of young 
men from all the countryside would come in hopes of driv- 
ing them into the open. What followed was a charivari, like 
those given to widows who marry again: a deafening tumult, 
with shouts, howls, jeers, great bursts of laughter, the clatter 
of old dishpans and watering-pots, the boom of empty casks 
that served as drums. Then suddenly all the noise would die 
away. Alfred Séguin would perch on a cask, and with the 
gestures of a mountebank and the voice of a town crier, 
would recite M. Marquis’ famous work, the song of the 
Pontiffs, as revised and greatly augmented by all the village 
Wits: 


Come great, come small, come one and all, and listen to my tale 
About three noble dunderpates that offered wit for sale; 
They bartered holy relics once, but Christians took it evil, 
So undismayed they changed their trade and advertised the Devil, 
All to the tune of tra la la, 
The tune of tra la la. 


Pe laos they learned the art of sprinkling salt on tails, 
a ‘Ow to catch and pluck a goose, and how to fatten snails; 
Wh to perform a miracle, how best to cheat and cozen, 
¢ selling keys to Paradise for sevenpence a dozen, 
All to the tune of tra la la. 
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And then a rain of roasted larks will tumble from the sky; 

With four and twenty thousand blackbirds baked in a pie, 

And when the pie was opened, the birds began to sing? 

We thank you for the pie, the birds, the song and everything; 

We thank you very kindly, sirs, for speaking thus and So 

But see if all your words of gold will pay the debts you owe, 
All to the tune of tra la la, eS 
‘The tune of tra la la. 






What evil verses! And to think that they had been written 
by a priest, by one of their oldest friends! Once more the 
peasant mind had been cruel in its prosaic way, and had 
failed to understand the poet that was Leopold Baillard. 
Seemingly he was a mixture of platitude and extravagant _ 
fancy, but the past lived within him. Out of his heart, as ~ 
from the most ancient strata of the subconscious, from the 
eternal bed-rock of humanity, welled almost forgotten springs - 
of emotion, a sort of instinctive poetry. It could not survive 
in competition with another instinctive force that was more 
vigorous: the eternal irony of the villagers. Something ancient 
had just been killed by something equally ancient, and 
stronger. And no one in the country round Zion was capable — 
of realizing the danger of this great duel, of feeling its in- 
gratitude, of seeing the sacrilege it involved. Even the best. 
were jubilant. = 

Under this rain of irony, the widow Sellier’s cottage stood 
with its shutters closed, a touching picture of silence and 
desolation. In the closed rooms, even, there was no movement: 
the Children of Carmel recited their pious litanies in the 
kitchen transformed into a chapel, and every half-hour the 
ghee of Adoration blessed his persecutors through the 

On the eighth day, at dawn, Theresa and Euphrasia stole — 
out of the house for the first time, driven by hunger. They 
carried a parcel which they had saved from the torment ‘ 
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policeman watched them curiously. Under a street-lamp, he 
accosted them. Wonder of wonders! they recognized him as 
having been 2 lay brother of Zion in the prosperous days of 
the Baillards. Moved by the present distress of the two nuns, 
he led them to an inn of the poorer sort, where they shared 
4 mattress stretched on the ground, in a large room already = 
occupied by snoring carters. foe e 

One of these men approached them during the night, but — 
Mouya was standing guard. She bared her teeth so fiercely 
that the man turned and slunk back to his mattress without — 
a word. < - : 

What were Theresa’s thoughts during the long hours of 
wakefulness that followed? She returned again and again to 
the ideas that for weeks had occupied her mind: the wrong- 
ness of turning her life from its natural path, the vanity of 
pursuing dreams which perhaps had no reality, and above all 
the longing for calm and regularity, the wish to be at peace 
with the life that lay before her. More than once she re-- 
peated the words of the Mother Superior: “Forever or not 
at all.” The moon poured its light through the windows of 
the miserable room; from time to time it disappeared behind _ 
the clouds. Theresa watched it gliding through the sky, her 
eyes wide open. She shivered with horror at the sordidness 
about her, and took refuge in the thought of light and 
shadow, those mysterious alternatives. 

“Ah, lovely moon,” she prayed, “take me, raise me to God’s 
lovingkindness, or at least guide my prayer to the spiritual 
beings that live in the blue spaces above us, so that a ray of 
angelic peace may descend upon their very humble and re- 
pentant servant.” 

With the first light of day, Sister Theresa rose. Her pale 

atures wore a look of pain, resignation and confidence. The 
ad to whom they offered Leopold’s precious books gave 
them a few coppers out of pity. He also allowed Theresa to 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE MARTYRING. OF PONTIFF WISDOM 


zx schismatics had been dislodged from the plateau, but 
= still they clung with the energy of despair to the slopes 


of Zion hill. Neither the prefect of the department nor the a 


Bishop of Nancy could be satisfied with this partial success; S 


a ferment of disorder still remained in Saxon; the Baillards. ~ as S 
must be driven out for the good of the country. One daya 


gendarme said as much to big Francis, who was returning 


from ‘Vérelise. ‘The mixtire of prof Kindlines ahd coa- 
temptuous familiarity with which he hailed the Pontifi-of 5S 
Wisdom was enough to show how the Baillards had fallen 


in the public estimation. 


“[’m warning you for your own good,” he said. “You've 
made more than enough trouble for us already. The sergeant == 
has been hearing all sorts of complaints from headquarters. 
They gave him a dressing down for not having made a report ~ <= 
on you and your friends in spite of all the rumours about you. 


The sergeant answered that he couldn’t invent charges, but” 
—the gendarme paused ominously—“but he'd be sure to 
keep an eye on you. For my part, I don’t say that there’s 
anything wrong with your gang, but listen . . . several of 
your pals have left town already. You'd be very wise to do 
the same.” 

When Leopold heard of this conversation; he was terrified. 
He thought of suspending all ceremonies until the excite. 
ment blew over. But Whitsunday was approaching. This 
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pentecostal day is regarded as the greatest feast of the year 
by all those who substitute their personal inspiration for the 
commandments of the Church; it was the day when the 
Spirit descended. Could the Children of Carmel refuse their 
solemn worship to the Spirit? 

On the morning of the great day, at ten o’clock, they met 
in Pierre Mayeur’s barn. There were about ten people present, 
including Sisters Lazarine and Euphrasia, the good Marie- 
Anne Sellier, Mother Poivre, the widows Munier and Séguin, 
Amélie Mayeur and Fanfan Jory. Leopold celebrated the 
mass, assisted by Francis. In the sermon, he commented most 
eloquently on that great essential text from the Gospel of 
St. John which is the basis of all the gnostic doctrines: Cum 
autem venerit ille spiritus veritatis, docebit vos omnem veri- 
tatem—“Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he 
will guide you into all truth.” He was insisting on this all, 
the plenitude and complement of the truth, which should be 
made known to us by a second revelation, when suddenly, 
above the heads of his little congregation, he caught sight of 

_ Suspicious shadows prowling in the garden. He grew troubled, 
fell to stammering. At the same moment, some one knocked 
at the door. All the Children of Carmel rushed to close it. 
Too late! Mayor Janot burst in with his adjunct and the 
constable. 

“Sir,” he said, addressing himself to Leopold, “have you 

-~ Permission from the imperial authorities to hold the present 
Leopold answered, after reflecting a moment: 

__ 1am performing my sacred functions. This is not the 
time for me to answer your questions.” 
__ At this the mayor lost his temper: 
oe “You'll have to put a stop to all these monkeyshines.” 
age Bo his most sacerdotal accent, Leopold replied: 
ss We were praying; we were doing no harm.” 
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Meanwhile the constable, having observed a holy picture 
hanging on the wall above the tabernacle, took it for a por- 
trait of Vintras and decided to seize it as evidence. At the 
same time, the mayor pounced on the silver chalice and bore 
it away from the altar. Seeing this, the Pontiff of Wisdom 
rushed forward, overturned him, put his foot on the mayor’s 
chest, and snatched the sacred vessel, now sadly twisted, out 
of his hands. Immediately the adjunct and the constable cried 
together: 

“He kicked his Honour the Mayor. He kicked his Honour — 
the Mayor.” ae 

And all three hastened out of the barn. M. Janot ran 
through the streets with his hands clasped on his waist, com- - 
plaining of great pains. He announced that he had just sent 
to Vézelise for the gendarmes. All the villagers, in an ugly 
mood, assembled in front of the barn. Inside, gathered round — 


Leopold, there remained only Francis, Euphrasia and Marie- 


Anne Sellier, the others having fled. Francis offered himself, 
He resolved to go out and seek aid. But before darting into 
the street, he knelt before his brother and asked for Leo- 
pold’s benediction. Se 
As soon as he appeared at the barn door, hoots, catcalls 
and cries of “Wolf! Wolf!” were heard from the crowd. 
All the young bloods rushed forward to arrest him in 
the name of the law. They caught up with the fugitive in 
front of little Pierre Martin’s cottage. This courageous peas- 
ant and his wife tried to shelter him, but his pursuers blocked 
the door. Francis ran on. Finding his path barred by new 
enemies, he turned into the fields. The whole mob, which by 
now was composed of more than fifty men, boys and girls 
in their teens, and even little children, ran after him at top 
speed, shouting and laughing. At heart they did not dislike 
him, but they were glad to seize the opportunity of measur- 
ing their strength against such a powerful man. They caught 
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up with him and clung to his collar. Shaking off 
assailants, he swung his umbrella round his head. Ther 
no more laughing. Under the pain of his blows, they ae Was 
furious; they all rushed together to the assault, His ee. 
into the mud; his sash was ripped off, his Cassock torn . 
pieces. Joyously his enemies stripped off these Priestly = 
blems; they were drunk with delight; they were striking a 
rejected servitor of God in the name of the true God. At last 
he lost his footing and fell backwards into the mud. They 
knelt on his breast, his thighs, his ankles; as often as he 
attempted to rise, they knocked his head against a stone. He 
was Gulliver at the mercy of the Lilliputians. 
_ Leopold had taken refuge in Pierre Mayeur’s garret. Hidden 
behind a dusty pane of glass, he saw Francis led back to the 
_ village. Merciful God, in what a state! Covered with mud, 
his head bare, his hands bound behind his back, he stumbled 
-_ onwards. Alexis Rouyer’s son and a farmhand named An- 
-*_ toine Mounier were holding him by the collar, urging him 
___ forward. A howling mob followed at his heels. Before him 
marched two lace-makers. One of them held a spray of 
lily-of-the-valley between her lips; she had gleaming, dis- 
tended eyes; the second, in even greater excitement, was 
bawling out a song. From time to time, one or the other 
would take a long needle from her bodice and dart back to 
prick his bleeding hands. : : 
- Leopold the invisible was still looking down from his 
Sarret window. Francis, who felt rather than saw his pee 
ence, kept his eyes on the ground in order not to betray him. 
“ere were only two people in all the village who da 
; > defend the captives, Marie-Anne Sellier was one; the other 
was the niece of the Pontiffs, a child of seven, who uttere ( 
oud screams and cried, “Nuncle! Nuncle Francis!” Both a 
z them were brutally repulsed, and the courageous widow W 
. tumbled into the gutter, 


his first 
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Francis was a into the a a _— See : ae 
people came in relays to stan guard over-* = ee aa 
him. Euphrasia and Lazarine, who. tried to console AT = 
give him something to eat, were pitilessly thrust aside, a 
one o’clock in the afternoon, when Euphrasia succeeded in 
giving him a little sugar. She also slipped him a note from : 
his elder brother, which said, “Courage, heavenly martyr. — 
I have sent for the gendarmes.” ee 
About five o’clock the prisoner looked through the win- 
dow and saw two mounted gendarmes approaching. He did. 
not doubt that his moment of revenge had come. Brushing — 
aside his guards, he installed himself in the schoolmaster’s 
chair, so that he could repeat his complaints to the repre- 


sentatives of armed force with more authority. But the ser- 
geant, who seemed to be in a towering rage, cut short his 


protests immediately: 
“Wretch, you kicked the mayor in the stomach.” 


{1 T! I kicked his Honour the Mayor!” cried big Francis ers 
choking with indignation. “Why, with my strength and size 


and his fat paunch, I should have split him open! And in any 


case, such an act is contrary to my dignity as a piety ae 


nothing of my personal character, which as everybody knows 
is only too kindly and merciful.” 

The sergeant’s only reply was to snap a pair of handcuffs — 
on his wrist and lead him to the door. Francis stood on the 
steps, bewildered, trembling. The sergeant, as he prepared to 
mount his horse, commanded sharply: 

“Forward march!” 

Still aching from the blows he had received that morning; 
Francis declared that he couldn’t walk. = 


« . . 
‘That’s none of my business,” said the sergeant furiously. _ 


He jumped from the horse, took the rope th SEAS 
. pe that h SSN 
the pommel of his saddle, tied it to the wants a ae 


mounted once mote. 
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_ profit financially by the situation. 


At the first step, the poor man wavered and fell on the 


= s cruppers of the horse. It began to rear. 


> 


“Bring me another rope, 
tie it round his nec oe 

‘At this moment appeared the worthy M. Haye, who, in 
his firm and deliberate voice, addressed the gendarme: 

“But Sergeant, this isn’t the way to treat people. You can 
see that Father Baillard has all he can do to stand.” 

“Well, what can I do?” answered the other, a little ashamed 
of losing his temper in front of such a sensible man. “I have 
no carriage. Will you hire one?” 
~ “Gladly,” said M. Haye. “How much would it cost?” 

“ll let you have mine for thirty sous,” said one of the 
most furious of the Pontiff’s tormentors, who was eager to 


roared the sergeant, “and [’l] 


Monsieur Haye gave him forty sous on the spot, and an- 


nounced for the benefit of the crowd: 


“After all, these gentlemen are worth neither more nor less 
than when you were drinking their good wine.” 

There was a moment’s lull. Francis was led into the widow 
Sellier’s cottage. He drank a cup of broth and a glass of wine, 
and was just preparing to eat a little meat when the sergeant 
ordered him to be handcuffed again and put into the car- 
riage. They set cut. As soon as they were out of the village; 
the sergeant said to his prisoner with a satisfied air: 


Bu, ae had my eye on you for a long time, my lad.” 
, ‘The oe ews of their coming had preceded them to Vézelise. 
_ Xhe sidewalks were lined with a hostile crowd. Little boys 


shouted insults after Fra 


ie: pressed their ncis. Many of the spectators ¢x- 


5 had gulled 


joy at the arrest of an impudent rascal who 
a simple peasants and divided brother against 
“ne county would be well rid of him. 
of ae € prison, Francis found a smock which the 
Peace, out of respect for the priesthood, had 


brother. 
 Onre 
justice 
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gent him %& a gift. But he asked vainly to be given a still 
unoccupied Yell. When the door clanged shut behind him, he 
found that he was with another prisoner, to whom he aban- 
doned the bed\of straw and the one blanket. 


At this same hour, which was ten in the evening, at Saxon, 
the door behind theMayeur house swung open on the garden. 
A man appeared on the threshold, and after observing the 
silent landscape for a few moments, set out toward Vaudé- 
mont. It was Leopold, dressed in Pierre Mayeur's cast-off 
clothes and carrying a bundle knotted in a napkin at the end 
of the stick that rested on his shoulder. He looked like the 
conscript of old pictures, but he was a conscript without 
youth. Avoiding the usual paths, the fugitive went stealing 
through hemp-fields, pasture lands and damp hollows, every 
corner of which he knew from long habit. He was moving 
southward in great haste, with terrified movements, in the 
general direction of Langres. ‘As he was skirting the hill of 
Vaudémont, the moon peeped from behind a cloud and 
poured a brighter light on the vast, silent countryside, in 
which only a few scattered clumps of trees cast shadows. 
Did he fear this light? Was he too exhausted after such a 
terrible day? Under the ash-trees torn by many winds, 
through alder thickets and little jungles of gorse and broom, 
Leopold climbed the hillside and took shelter in the great 
shadow of Brunhilda’s tower, near the little graveyard. 

Romantic indeed, on that clear night, was the old ruin of 
the counts of Vaudémont, with its humble peasant graves, 
its church, its great trees and the immense horizon of the 
nocturnal plain. It was one of those solitudes in which, at an 
hour of crisis, an unhappy hero delays; there it was that a 
defeated warrior, by his exclamations of despair, might call 
forth infernal spirits and barter his soul for a promise of 
revenge. One heard nothing except @ croaking from the 
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marshes and the mysterious breathin 


: : & of the night. B 
pold was quick to fill this desert with pei. Agee 
by his own imagination. In their company, till dawn, ke 


wandered under the Steat trees. He railed against his perse- 
cutors, and to sustain and revive his passion, he could see in 
the distance, near the convent, the glow of a tiny light, the 
lamp of the Oblate, who was watching in the rectory. Round 
this flame rallied all his enemies, those of times past and those 
of today. 

The guilty, he said—those responsible for all the ill that had 
befallen him, those who were its real though distant cause— 
were the writers and singers of songs, those who had com- 
posed and spread abroad the fearful verses which had inflamed 
people against him, the verses in which the most respected 
things and the most sacred characters were belittled and vili- 
fied. Guilty were the habitual singers of these songs, women, 
girls, young men, who poured a mortal poison into the hearts 
of the peasants. Guilty were the cruel parents who, in place 
of suppressing these mocking verses, which were as pernicious 
for their children as they were insulting for those attacked, 

listened to them complacently and sometimes encouraged 
the singers by their bursts of laughter. Even more guilty 


Lis were the priests of the neighbouring parishes, who, instead 


of preaching the doctrine of peace and love, mounted = 
2 pulpit only to discourse of contempt and hate for their col- 


. = : * . . f£ 
- Jeagues. But the chief of all the culprits, the guiltiest - 
hs ale, Sous the bishop who suspended, condemned, pro 


: three universally respected priests; 


LOB ple on fi sh : fashion attacked 
Se in every 3 
nounced interdiction upon and cd wha, by busing 


ee against them the first and most solemn insults, had author- 


ore eP ich followed. 

ized, encouraged and ordered all those which ‘ 
"The night was magnificent. The full moon ae oe 
- floods of magic light over the plain and made HR ae 
" more mysterious than ever. The stars rose above the donjon 
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the leafy branches and the crosses that marked the graves. 
fee rN = ordinary circle of his ideas was broken. 

; »f such a bitter day, which had sullied the well- 
springs of his soul, he found a certain consolation in this 
millenary tower and\the headstones that clustered in its shade. 
Their solitude invited him to create a solitude in his heart. 
He foreswore his parishioners and all the inhabitants of Zion, 
Saxon, Vaudémont and the plain, except for a handful of 
just men; he turned all his love toward Heaven and the dead. 
He glorified himself by thinking that he had ruined his 
career in the visible world because of his devotion to the 
invisible world. And without taking his eyes from the little 
light that shone from his enemy’s window, he sank on his 
knees in the grass above the graves; he prayed to God; he 
asked Him to grant that the Virgin, though insulted by the 
SEL Se of the peasants, might not abandon her throne in 

ion. 

Tradition says that a few of those who rushed upon 
Francis that morning had later spied upon Leopold; that they 
had seen him take shelter among the ruins of the castle, and 
that, not daring to lay hands on him, they had run to inform 
the Oblate. After a conference it was decided that they had 
only to let the schismatic alone if he were quitting the coun- 
try of his own accord. .-- Thus, at the moment when 
Leopold, on one of the summits of the hill, was praying to 
God and watching the light in his enemy’s window, the 
Oblate, surrounded by the victors on the plateau of Zion, 
was offering thanks to Heaven and seeking to distinguish 
the movements of the outcast in the distance. 

Whenever I go to Vaudémont and sit among the ruins 
near the graveyard, I think of the fugitive watching the 
hostile light that gleamed from his own lost domain. - » « 

At dawn Leopold Baillard, not without turning his head, 
followed the path of exile, swearing to return. 
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CHAPTER XIv 


THE HILL TAKES BREATH 


SIS UE A GR eg lO 
ET us rest a moment; the hill is tranquil, delivered from 
4 the Baillards. The-world has cast aside these three pre- 
sumptuous priests. Quirin is now in Burgundy, under a pre- 
carious roof, obliged to gain his living from labours unworthy 
of his priestly calling; Francis is serving a sentence of three 
months in the prison of Nancy; Leopold, finally, has just 
reached London in a state of exhaustion, where he has joined 
- Vintras; tried in his absence, he has been sentenced to five 
“years of exile. 
- After the departure of these three madmen, the hill took 
- breath. They had wildly spent, lavished, wasted its accumu- 
lated religious forces. They had compromised and exhausted 
it. Now it was left to retrieve itself, to renew its powers; it 
~ needed solitude and silence to restore its spell, to give back 
the authority which a carnival procession had squandered oo 
the space of a few months. A splendid silence reigned epee 
more on the plateau. It was the great silence of the new ee 
_ perial regime; it was, even more, the silence of nights, i 
Mornings, of misty days. Let us enjoy this peace. The etern 
Queen of Zion is queen of battles; we honour her as a el 
on her acropolis when she annihilates a reawakening of re 
barism; but she is also the image of fecundity, the symbol © 
the inexhaustible earth under the caress of the four see. 
Let us enjoy her majesty in a setting that varies from 
172 
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diamonds of a winter frost to the incandescent splendour of 
an autumn sunset. 

To very few is given the fierce joy of climbing the slopes 
of the hill during the short hours of an icy winter afternoon. 
It seems that you are rising into the most distant parts of 
history. The sky is covered with thick clouds that move like 
ships. Hundreds of rooks go flapping past in great flocks, 
rising from the furrows of the plain to settle in the poplar 
trees that line the roads, sometimes soaring to a great height, 
then falling with one rapid movement into the midst of the 
little wood of Plaimont on the summit. From time to times 
a glacial wind sweeps over the hill, forming irresistible whirl- 
winds, and it seems that all the spirits of air are meeting 
above; assured of finding an absolute solitude. The hill is an ~ 
airy kingdom, glittering, moving, where the earth counts for 
nothing; it is a region wholly abandoned to the inhuman 
influences of the cold, the snow and the winds. 

But spring comes with long, soft days that are laden with 
rain and silence. On the bare branches, on the brown earth, 
everything is preparing to burst forth, preceded and an- 
nounced by the hawthorn among the brambles and the lark 
in the sky. It rains; always it rains! The plain and the villages 

-surrounding the hill seem to crouch under the long showers 
that are kind to every growing thing. These are days of in- 
difference and monotony, during which the orchards, fields 
and meadows, under a wide sky heavy with humidity, slumber 
and offer us the appearance of mildness, strength and sullen- 
ness. Spring is sad in Lorraine, or at least austere; snow always 
seems to be passing in the sky and prolongs its last farewell. 
Toward the end of the finest days, it often happens that 
winter; in a harsh gust of wind, returns to show its face 
among the clouds of the setting sun. No matter! We enjoy a 
Pi ‘2 of security; in the depths of us is a primitive being 

ows the cycle of nature and rejoices confidently in a 
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succession of days which will turn all th; 

week to week embellish them. When the ae a oe 
the damp earth and the birds soar upwards ; tin ae 
rejuvenated voices, we sense, in the rite Sige their 
Swept over us, a force ready to develop itself, a vigoro ee 
a long space of pleasure extending from the Bie fae: 
daisies of April to the meadow-saffrons of eek = 

In the long days of summer, the pilgrim climbs the hill 
from the village of Praye to the Cross of Zion, seekin th 
little shade afforded by the steep banks along the oA Ga 
the slim poplars. From time to time he turns, apparently 
to admire the vast panorama, but in reality to catch his 
breath. As he approaches the summit, however, everything 
becomes easy and agreeable; it is the season to wander toward 
Vaudémont across the abandoned fields and through the 
thickets of hornbeam, hazel and oak in the pretty Wood of 
Plaimont. A charming wood, lonely and civilized, in which 
the paths are fashioned into bowers, and in which one expects, 
at every step, to catch sight of an ancient ruin or to find a 
chateau surrounded with peacock yews. Strolling and dream- 
ing, one reaches the Signal, a grassy mound which marks the 
highest point of the hill. 

Here, the immense horizon so unexpectedly revealed, the 
intoxicating air, and the desire to remember all these pure and 
soothing images, oblige one to halt. It is one of the loveliest 
moments of this pilgrimage. One could sit for hours listen- 
ing to the wind in the empty fields, the distant shouts of 
a ploughman to his team, the crowing of a cock, the immense 
silence, and then once more the eternal wind. One looks down 
at the plain, with its bold, dignified movements, its velvet 
shadows that silhouette the hills on the plowed earth, its rich 
carpet of multicoloured fields. As far as the eye can see, there 
are only undulations: successive planes that close the horizon; 
roads coming and going in leisurely curves that follow the 
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slow billows of the soil, fields striped by the plow, some of 
them rising into domes, some sinking into shallow depressions. 
This multitude of gentle and gently varied curves, this theme | 
so frequently repeated, so seldom lost, so endlessly renewed— 
is it not the secret of the charm, the lightness, the peace of 
the landscape? These undulations, along with the salubrious” 
tone of the perpetually agitated air—such air as one breathes. 
in the high rigging of a ship—give a divine stimulation to our 
minds, free us from the world, purify us, and encourage the 
sea-wanderings of the soul. 

Meanwhile the year is ending. Nothing equals the great 
days of September, which are so mild that one would like to 
retard the course of the hours, and breathe them in, and 
thank them endlessly. In these clement days, the quality of: 
light and air is so superb that one does not believe in the 
coming severities of nature; yet already all the mountain is 
thoughtfully preparing itself for winter. Under the last sun, 
workmen are sawing and splitting logs to heat the Oblates 
during the winter. The great garden, methodically despoiled, 
is assuming a wintry aspect under the last suns; it contains 
nothing but cabbages, which can stand unharmed through 
the first frosts. Round the two inns and in the hemp-fields, 
where flocks of chickens cluck busily, the humble rustic life 
of the plateau is ending its cycle. The little groves shiver 
under the wind that strips them of leaves; they move in 
unison with the great cloudy sky. Everything is seeking slum- 
ber. And in face of this general resignation, this pastoral 
mediocrity, one can hardly believe that hill of Zion-Vaudé- 
ment was the scene of a great spiritual awakening. 

How charming is the blue hill in its four seasons! But 
sooner or later we grow weary of this solitude. The heart 
swells with pure air, but remains motionless, inactive and 
inert; it feels the need of loving, reproving, acting. Nature 
communicates a thousand sentiments which, in this solitude, 
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find no outlet for themselves. A Presence is lack: 
some form to incorporate the energies of this ck 
Where are the sons of the hill? What has become of the Ba; 
lards? . . . In the midst of these physical pleat: a Bail. 
we fail to perceive Francis, sadly emaciated, scarcely by, can 
ing, as he crouches by the roadside in Saxon? Can the be 
eye fail to seek Leopold yonder among the fogs oa 
Thames, Leopold waiting on a foreign shore and Sintec, 
repeating the psalms of exile? Wherever their Waters Zs 
flow, the streams that rise from these slopes still partake a 
the hill which gave them birth. The ancients gave the same 
name and rendered the same honours to the summit and to 
_ the spring that gushed forth in its shadow. The two of them 
together formed one divine principle. An irresistible force 
always united the Baillards to the holy mountain. And it is 
reason enough for us not to lose them from view, during 
these miserable years of a hibernation without slumber, dur- 
ing these five years when, separated one from another, they 
lived like tapers in the night. 


& here: 
8h place, 


Three months after that Whitsuntide which had crushed 
the Children of Carmel, at the end of an October afternoon, 
a miserable shadow glided into Saxon and stopped at Marie- 
Anne Sellier’s cottage: it was Francis, liberated after hav- 
ing served his sentence, Francis thin, worn to the bone, oF 
mad, who was regaining his one shelter. In the house > 
the compassionate widow, he found poor Sister Euphrasia, 
all three, lowering their voices, spent the night in talking oh 

Leopold—who, from London, had enjoined his ein 
"brother to return to the sacred hill in order to assume 
spiritual guidance of the little community. ae 
et Francis had returned! The news caused a pe i 
explosion in the whole village. The children, sailed Z ae 
as they were going home from school, rushed joyously ¥P 
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hillside, their wooden shoes in their hands, and waited for 
the poor man on the plateau, in front of the church; his 


first errand had been to climb there to pray and to lament — 
his misfortunes. He appeared. What a pitiful masquerade! He 


had been forbidden to wear ecclesiastical garments and was 
dressed in a long frock coat that was green with age; tat- 
tered trousers and a pair of coarse shoes flapping at the 


soles. His high silk hat was shapeless and his long hair fell . 
almost to his shoulders. His nose was longer; his cheeks — 


were withered and hollow; he walked with a stoop. Sur- 
rounded and assailed by this pitiless swarm, he looked like a 


scarecrow which had ceased to frighten the birds. The 


Oblate, half-hidden in the doorway of the rectory, compared 
this carnival parade with the processions which the Baillards 


formerly led on the plateau, and he admired the justice of — 


God 


painful experience was to see Leopold’s dog Mouya, the Best, 
standing with drooping tail on the threshold of the rectory 
—where, since the great catastrophe, she had been fed and 
lodged. Frightened by all the hubbub, the beast showed no 
recognition of her former master, who for his part, feeling 
that another brawl would mean his return to prison, tried 
to return to his kennel as soon as possible. 

He would have liked to shut himself in and not to move 
from between his two women. Hunger drove him out. He 
was seen going from farm to farm in search of work. Every- 
where he was rebuffed, till at last he was reduced to breaking 
stones on the township roads. Hidden behind a hedge, he 
read his breviary. Children followed him everywhere, amus- 
ing themselves by driving him into a rage, by being terrified 
at him, by pelting him with stones and insults. He became 
the butt that is found in every village. 


For the poor ghost of Francis, now the butt of urchins — 
to whom he had recently taught their catechism, the most ~ 


ia 
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Winter passed, and in the first days ; : 
himself out with Sister Euphrasia for Oa ea 8 aoe 
old woman of seventy, Mile. Elisée Magron, oes a 
ing picture of their poverty. “When I was 4 girl,” ke sli 
me, “I was coming down Zion hill one spans hes 
noon with my uncle, the curé of Xaronval. A man aa: 
woman near the road were hoeing potatoes. The man ee 
wearing blue denim, like soldiers on fatigue duty, and an old 
straw hat. His companion was dressed in a torn skirt tucked 
up round her hips, like those which beggar women wear, 
Neither of them had stockings. They bowed deeply to my 


- uncle, who returned the bow and passed on. I could see that 


_ he was troubled, and after a little while I said to him, “They 
- bowed to you, Uncle, like people who knew you.’ He replied, 
‘It was big Francis and Sister Euphrasia. I didn’t want to stop; 
_ but all the same, I was touched.’ ” 

_ Poor Pontiff of Wisdom! There he was, huddled in the 
_ widow Sellier’s cottage, and it was by no means a com- 
_~ fortable house like that of his parents at Borville, nor like 


village rectories, nor like the convent of Zion. If it rained, 


he heard the water dripping endlessly on the walls and dig- 
~ ging holes in the thatch; during the spring thaw, they were 


chilled with dampness. The great wind of Lorraine, when it 
enveloped and penetrated this hovel with its whistling, would 
__-asolate it still further from the world. And above, on the 








hilltop, the ruin was still more desolating to the heart of 
‘former priest. 
ose who saw the plateau of Zion at this period have 
orgotten the sight; it isa memory which, in this peace- 
__4ul countryside where the imagination usually slumbers, ex- 
ee -etcised an enormous influence over whole generations of 
school When we were taken on an expedition to Zion,” 
I was told by a man in his sixties, once a pupil of the 
academy in Vézelise, “we used to pass the tumbledown house 
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of the Baillards; we would point to it and say, ‘That’s where 
they live,’ for it seemed to us that the mark of God was on 
their foreheads; they were outside the Church; they were 
damned. And when we reached the plateau, we burst like In- 
djans into their great convent, now open to the winds and 
without a watchman. We regarded ourselves as the avengers 
of the holy Church, the soldiers of God. We dirtied every- 
thing, we broke everything. What a pleasure it was to throw 
heaps of rubbish, stones or tiles, into the very deep well; 
so as to hear how long they took to touch the water! What 
joy to wrench out a beam, to tear down an unsteady ceil- 
ing! ... 

In this general ruin, how could the soul of Francis find 
nourishment? This religious soul, excluded from the Church ~ 
and emptied of all dogmatic content, must have become a 
prey to the spectres that rise from solitude. Surely the shock 
of the catastrophe had given birth to mad terrors. Re- 
jected by his order and, one might say, an outcast from law; 
separated from all society except that of the few humble 
peasants who gathered about him, Francis must have re- 
turned to the sort of fatalism that weighs on an ignorant 
peasant, .. . At least this was the opinion of the rectory. 
There it was thought that in the widow’s cottage, the 
schismatic priest was bedded with the Devil. Not at all; he 
was with the angels. He used to read his two wondering com- 
panions the prophetic messages he continued to receive from 
Leopold in exile. 

It was the breath of the spirit from London that kept 
Francis above the level of the beasts. He lived on his brother’s 
letters and an inexhaustible correspondence. For five years, 
Leopold made him a partner of the great dreams which 
Vintras was elaborating. They consoled and intoxicated the 
poor hermit of the hill. He was saved by whatever there was 
of love and enthusiasm beneath the surface of these ex- 
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travagant visions. In his kennel 

a dog terrified by shadows, Sy pete Francis Baillard vw. 
heart and reassured when he hase rotected by his faithfal 
if only they came from those he ee ea og ae 
And how could Leopold himself h ; 5 
broken all his bonds with this hill ee lived if he had 
found the necessary food for his acl ete he had always 
suburb of London, the extravagant eed life? Installed “Hie 
sians underwent the privations of all 2 coterie of Vintra- 
rial France and seemed to resemble oe exiles from impe- 
secon piace Mawegee they wee = d = comrades. On a 
For five years Leopold, with his te es Be 
= so ee cupped in his hand, foaceataed a 8 
be sight the thousands of dreams that rose i apen kes 
onsciousness, like clouds of mosquit pasaee from 
pool; or else, raising his eyelids, ie eee 4 rom a stagnant 
prophet. The practical man, the man of eo Ze eee ee 
who had been the restorer of Flavi : pris ee 
of Ste. Odile and Zion; the man of pple fer oaroeeeate 
ee tee ee oe 
Pai d ees ead ie Sear y his need for money 
yg from all his projects; he took eage a : oe ae 
# ne luminous activity which he could eos in himelf 
ae oe lived only to glimpse the invisible. These five resis 
boos were only great spaces filled solely with his dreams. 
ordeal of ruin and exile, he took refuge in his interior 
_ treasure, in the part of the soul where reaso d formulated 

thought cease to exist. rere 
gases momenss, however, he complained that among 
bet pia exile he no longer poured forth his heart, that 
a ieee that he had no further reason to live. 1 
Fe ike in spirit at such moments toward the | and 
Pion, ik congregation of disciples. At the very thought of 
, he began to tremble with his old longing. A wor 
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from Francis was enough to restore the treasures of his 
heart, which might otherwise have been exhausted by his 
perpetual contemplation of the Vintrasian God. This voice 
from the sacred mountain revived all the forces of hope 
within him. 

Thus, the two brothers really lived in two places at the 
same time: Francis beside Leopold in London and Leopold 
in Zion with Francis. Both of them were exiled and on 
the hill. And their letters were alternate strophes which 
replied one to the other; they were the hymns of the cap- 
tivity. 

And Quirin? He participated in the life of his two elder 
brothers, in their perpetual exchange of regrets and desires. 
The good M. Madrolle in his liberality had offered him a com- 
fortable house with a fine garden of fruits and vegetables, 
and kept him supplied with wine. He was not to be pitied. 
However, he too thought of Zion. Nature when it fashioned 
him had found but very little of the rich paste out of which 
it made his older brothers, and yet, though less substantial, he 
was of the same flour and the same leaven. Like them he felt 
the attraction of the hill; he wished to see their joint fortune 
re-established there. And, should Leopold return to Zion; 
Quirin would abandon the little perquisites which M. 
Madrolle had granted him; he would hasten home with his 
inseparable Sister Quirin. 

One day, in fact, the captive of London could no longer 
resist his homesickness. He wished to emerge from the harsh 
exile of his soul. In a sudden burst of passion he abandoned 
the black and confused city which did not exist for him; 
the city which had never held his eyes nor offered any 
nourishment to his heart. He bounded toward his clear, 
true and melodious mountain; he deserted the sterile city 
that would never produce leaves or fruit for him, and 
rushed forward so impetuously that he did not calculate his 
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term of punishment. Shortly after landing in France, he was 
arrested and thrown into prison to serve out the rest of his 
exile. 

Another year, during which he saw nothing, received 
nothing from the exterior; during which he did nothing 
but harden and concentrate his thoughts, as he might have 
done in the narrowest cave. . . . But upon being released 
from the prison of Angers in 1857, after one year of im- 
prisonment and four of exile, five years after the night of 
tragedy he had spent among the ruins of the old tower, 
he reached Saxon in one bound. His two brothers were wait- 
ing for him there with Marie-Anne Sellier, Sister Euphrasia, 
Sister Quirin and a few faithful disciples—a little congre- 
gation full of modesty, good will and emotion. Poor Francis, 
sadly changed, sadly weakened, but radiant with joy, clasped 
Leopold in his arms. This great day was his work. Once again, 
Ariel had rekindled the dead fire in the isle of Prospero. 
Charming Francis! He had fulfilled the duties of a good 
shepherd dog, faithful in heart, and having remained in the 
forsaken field, he had joyfully seized upon the first oppor- 
tunity to reassemble his scattered flock. 

The hill of Zion-Vaudémont had a real fascination for 
the Baillards. Leopold loved it with a love that poured as if 
from the depths of his animal nature. What power was ex- 
ercised by the hill over this primitive soul? One remembers 
the blue lake in the Vosges whose icy waters laid a spell on 
Charlemagne. The old emperor could not tear his eyes or his 
mind away from it. The reason was that he had dropped 
his ring into its waters, the old legends say. Leopold Baillard 
had cast, into the vale where Saxon nestles in the heart 
of the sacred hill, his youth, his fidelity to the priesthood; 
his immense hopes and perhaps his eternal life. It was in 
Zion that he had been most powerful in mind and body. 

Here it was that he had misused his powers; and here, be- 
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CHAPTER XV 


LEOPOLD AMONG THE RUINS OF ZION 





AS hour after his arrival, Leopold climbed Zion hill. 


His convent was calling him from the summit. He for- 


- bade his disciples to follow him, left the little congregation 


in the village, and quite alone, marched in the cool of 
evening up the holy slopes. 

What a spectacle of sublimity and ruin was waiting for 
him there! The hilltop had resumed its religious dignity. 


Everywhere the motionless and magnificent horizon, filled 


with the calm of summer, rich with its villages and crops, 
gravely surrounded the hill, and all this silent nature seemed 
to adore its holy place. Under the fires of the setting sun, 
the little plateau had the crumbling and hieratic appearance 
of ancient sanctuaries in the Nile valley. Once more the 
eternal spirit was audible there, now that the disputes had 


- died away. 


A long time Leopold stood beside the deserted church and 
contemplated his ruined convent. The roof had fallen in; 
the broken doors swung back and forth in the wind; the 
windows were empty of glass, and stones from the crumbling 
wall lay scattered over the ground in the midst of brambles 


-and nettles. This beloved and holy domain, which for many 


years of his life had been full of riches and glory, seemed 

on this July evening to be as silent as a sepulchre. But this 

solitude, which was well calculated to afflict his heart, had the 

unexpected effect of overstimulating his pride. These hope- 
184 
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less fins affirmed the greatness of his conceptions and the in- 
justice of his exile; they spoke for him. The years had passed 
and he ‘had not been replaced. Each of these stones, as it 
fell, had cast a bitter reproach at the Bishop of Nancy: “You 
have taken us away from one who loved us truly, and you 
can do nothing with us. Monseigneur, the damning fault is 
yours!” 

When he entered the great garden through a breach in the 
wall, he was met with the same impression of disaster. No 
longer were there neat alleys edged with box; no longer 
was the wall capped with tiles. Only a few old trees still 
lingered in the midst of what was now a pasture. Leopold 
stole into the abandoned house. He did not even have to 
give a push to the door; the wind opened it in front of him. 
A startled fox rose under his feet and fled along the flag- 
stones of the hall, where once the nuns had passed. Bats 
darted past him, touching him with their terrified wings. 
And on these sacred walls, in the midst of obscene inscrip- 
tions, the ignoble jest of Bibi Cholion could still be read: 
“Closed on account of anthrax.” The exile fell on his knees 
among the rubbish, in the place where the altar honoured by 
so many proofs of divine favour once had stood, and recited 
with exaltation the psalm of the captivity: Thou shalt arise 
and have mercy upon Zion: for the time to favour her, yea, 
the set time, is come. For thy servants take pleasure in her 
stones, and favour the dust thereof. 

He wished to visit Theresa’s room, and cautiously climbing 
the stairs that trembled underfoot, walked down the hall. 
For a timid nature like his, the shadows, the cracks in 
the floor, the rats that fled between his feet, the spider- 
webs clinging to his face, gave something fantastic to the 
excursion. At length he reached his goal, but when he pushed 
the door it did not yield. He tried once more, putting his 
weight against the panels. . 
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“Who's there?” cried a dry and furious voice. “Who's at 
the door?” 

It opened suddenly, and Leopold saw with terror the loom- 
ing figure of an old woman—tall, skeletal, Be in a 
sheet and brandishing a piece of firewood. 

““Wretch! Impudent rascal!”’ she screamed. “Go away!” 

It was Black Marie. She had not succeeded in selling the 
convent, and was now too poor to keep it in repair. However, 
it offered her a precarious shelter and a supply of firewood, 
for she had taken to warming herself with its planks and 
beams. 

When Leopold had recovered his self-possession: 

“T do not wish to frighten any one, Mademoiselle,” he said 
with the great politeness he derived from his lofty opinion 
of himself. “And besides, don’t you recognize me? I am 
the Father Superior.” 

“Superior of what?” asked the old woman in a rage. “Get 
along with you, I know you priests; one of you is as bad as 
another.” 

The bitterness against his colleagues revealed by these 
words stirred Leopold to the depths of his heart. 

“Mademoiselle Marie,” he said, “it is Providence which 
has brought me to you on the day of my return. Great things 
are about to happen. Soon I shall buy back Zion from you at 
a very good price.” 

Black Marie uttered a profound sigh, and speaking more 
cordially, invited Leopold to sit down and rest for a mo- 
ment. 

The room was unfurnished, but heaped with a quantity 
of provisions. They sat facing each other, on sacks of po- 
tatoes. 

When the old man found himself in Theresa’s room, even 
though it had been transformed into a witch’s den, he was 
seized with a sort of enthusiasm: 
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= Leopold Baillard,” he said, “and I am returning 
from extnge restore the glory of Zion.” 

In a gentl&voice, without hesitating once, employing per- 
fectly commonplace terms, but speaking with the authority 
of a visionary who is describing his obsessions, he announced 
that the Black Year was near at hand. It would be announced 
by the appearance of flames in the sky, which Black Marie, 
from her windows, would be able to see more clearly than 
any one in the village. 

“Perhaps the convent will be destroyed,” he said, “but 
what of it! It’s only the location that I value. You for one 
know whether I can build. And what I build on this site 
will be something that has never been seen before.” 

The old woman listened distrustfully, winking her eyes; 
in her wax-yellow face, where the lips had disappeared, 
her mouth was only a transverse gash. But in the end, she was 
vanquished by the eloquence, the high grace that Leopold 
possessed as did no other priest she had ever heard. 

“It’s true,” she said, “that there’s not another site in the 
universe which would be so suitable for a monastery. And 
to think that the Bishop won’t buy it!” 

Her hair fluttered in diabolic wisps. 

Suddenly Leopold became still more solemn: 

“Mademoiselle Marie, promise me that you won’t sell this 
property without letting me know.” 

She promised. He rose with profound emotion and clasped 
both her hands. Then suddenly, slapping his knee as if to 
punish himself for a grave oversight, he felt in his pockets 
and produced a little cross of unpainted wood. 

“Let me give you this cross of grace anointed with holy oil; 
it will protect you from harm at the time of the great 
catastrophe.” 

The old woman made a fearful grimace: 

“Many thanks,” she said; “you already gave me a rosary 
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of St. Hubert that brought me no i 
save me from bad tenants.” Bood luck. Te didn’e even 
However, she did not hold a grudge. When 
she warned him to be careful, saying that sone ee ae . Bo; 
might not hold him. And taking him by the hand oo 
him through the shadows along a beam of wae bs 
sure. It was like a bridge above the abyss. elt 
When Leopold descended from Zion to Saxon through 
- the darkness, he was long followed, from tke window of the 
rectory; by eyes which for years to come would miss none 
of his movements. The Baillards, after their return to the hill, 
were more carefully watched than ever by the detectives of 
the Oblate. 


On the following day, the brothers began their new lives. 
All three of them went travelling from village to village: 
Quirin to take orders for wine and Francis to solicit life 
insurance. As for Leopold, he reserved for himself the trade 
in celestial spirits and in souls. The time was solemn and 
the circumstances of an exceptional gravity. The fire from 
Heaven might fall tomorrow, and every one should arm him- 
self for the occasion. Leopold’s immediate task was to form 
an army and rally his former partisans to his standard. 

__ Asa beginning, he went to visit those who had been present 
at his last mass on the famous Whitsunday when Wisdom— 
as he now referred to Francis—had been martyred. On each 
of these he conferred, as a special privilege due to the personal 
intercession of Vintras, the name of an angel. He was raising 
the veil of a great mystery which is mentioned in the 
Apocalypse. During the revolt of the angels, some remained 
faithful, others were rightfully cast into the abyss, and still 
others, said the Mouthpiece, stood aside in a guilty neutrality 
and for this reason were relegated to the earth. The faithful 
Vintrasians of Saxon belonged to this third category. By re- 
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vealing their angelic names and the secret of their origin; 
Leopold theught to inflame them with a new ardour for the 
service of God. Sister Euphrasia became Vhudolhael, angel of 
the attractive voices which carry to God; Marie-Anne 
Sellier, Phrumelhael, the centupled voice of the holy moun- 
tains; Mme. Munier, Prodhahael, reared in the flames sur- 
rounding the tabernacle of God; Pierre Mayeur, Fulsdhelhael, 
echo of the divine ramparts. Pe 

The ceremonies were resumed. In the shadowy hours of 
evening, the Children of Carmel came by twos and threes 
to the widow Sellier’s cottage, and when this handful of 
fanatics was assembled, the Pontiff of Adoration expounded 
the latest phase of the Vintrasian doctrine: 

“The coming catastrophes will be divided into two phases: 
in the first there will be only the conflict of Man against 
Man: it will be the war of wars, the Black Year; Zion will 
see massacres and conflagrations. During this time the Chil- 
dren of Carmel will merely pray; they need take no action; 
they are advised to shelter themselves in their dwellings 
under protection of their defensive armour—their anointed 
crosses of grace, their tephilin, their miraculous hosts, their 
balms, their waters of salvation and the blessed inscriptions 
with which they close the doors, windows and chimneys 
of their dwellings. But during the second phase, the Children 
of God, whether they be of this earth, of other worlds or 
of the heavens, should endeavour to help, console and pro- 
tect those about them, and these efforts should be as active 
and widespread as the misfortunes we shall then behold. . . .” 

And he elaborated: 

“The first phase will be announced by the appearance of 
flames throughout the heavens, and the second phase by 
Michael, who will show himself in the zenith. He will utter 
the password: Quis est Deus? At this cry, we Children of 
Carmel shall rush like consoling angels into the midst of 
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the strife. Our réle will be sublime. We shall serve 
mediators between an angry Divinity and a4 corrupt Hy. 
manity. Afterwards, among the ruins that crown the 
summit of Zion hill, we shall build the Temple of Kee 
ciliation.” 


For many years, Leopold continued his tireless wanderings 
through the countryside. Village after village stared at him 
with amazement. Dressed in the black garb of an English 
clergyman, with a little white string round his collar, he 
marched swiftly ahead; his body was bent with age; his head 
drooped to one side; his piercing eyes were fixed on space. He 
came to announce the Black Year, and incidentally to dis- 
tribute crosses of grace, tephilins and angelic names. His 
followers were not very numerous, but being well trained, 
they kept themselves under arms. They knew what was ex- 
pected of them at the first appearance of fire in the heavens. 
Each of them carried his mobilization orders in his pocket; 
they had only to wait for the first token of God’s vengeance. 
And Leopold, too, watched for this sign with his ever-mov- 
ing eyes; whether at home or on a journey, he searched for 
it day and night in the four corners of the horizon. 

Moreover the skies had never been more explicit. Leopold’s 
distribution of mystic arms, his promotion of peasant women 
to angelic rank, all his fantastic ceremonies seemed to have 
charmed the powers of the air. In Poland at this time, it 
was remarked that the full moon carried a great black spot 


es in its centre. This tragic moon inclined sometimes to the 


_ fight, sometimes to the left, swinging back and forth more 


= = _fapidly as it rose above the horizon. Suddenly it fell with 


extraordinary rapidity and immediately rose again. Two 
hours later, it ceased to sway, but began to change its ap- 
pearance continually, sometimes flattening out, sometimes as- 
suming a square or elliptical shape, but always keeping its 
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colour, that of blood, with the black spot in its midst. Soon 
it was seized with tremblings; it made spasmodic movements 
which lasted until the black spot disappeared. And during 
all this time, it gave forth no light whatsoever. It was a 
great glowing ball suspended sadly in the air. 

While the firmament was lavishing such consolations on the 
little community, plague and cholera raged in other parts 
of the globe. The circle of threats and promises was con- 
tracting round Zion. And Leopold, in the trappings of a 
Vintrasian bishop, had something contradictory in his ap- 
pearance; he was undoubtedly a visionary and yet, as he stood 
in the midst of his terrified and delighted followers, he 
looked almost like the king of a carnival. 

He lived in the heart of a kingdom which his imagination 
enlarged illimitably. The hill of Zion remained its holy city, 
and the old chateau of Etreval served as its fortress. 

Etreval is one of the few strongholds in Lorraine which 
were left almost untouched by the wars of the seventeenth 
century. Untouched is saying too much; it was dying, but 
this time the soldiers of Richelieu had played no part in its 
end; it was dying of age. Formerly it had been the sum- 
mer residence of the Bassompierres, and it was still charming 
in its half-ruined state, with its three successive courts, its 
carved lintels and its lovely window frames. At this time it 
housed a little agricultural settlement consisting of several 
peasant families. M. Haye, during his lifetime, had been the 
most important inhabitant and, as it were, the acting mayor 
of this phalanstery. Alas! this old friend in prosperity and 
misfortune had died before Leopold’s return from exile; but 
his wife, his widowed daughter and his grandchildren, with 
the exception of the eldest, who was studying for the priest- 
hood in the great seminary of Nancy, still lived in the old 
chateau, and Leopold often went there to visit them. 


He usually arrived about three in the afternoon, wrapped — 
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summer and winter in his eternal cloak, After 
Mme. Haye, he would make a round of the 
stopping in front of each door to hold a long 
He was everywhere well received because of his hosts. Abous 
seven o’clock, he would return to the Hayes. The w; domed 
daughter’s three children were put to bed before supper, and 
Leopold never failed to have them recite the evening prayer 
in order to be sure that their religious training was not being 

neglected. After the children had been tucked under the 
_ covers and the soup placed on the white tablecloth, he would 

begin a simple and friendly conversation, which lasted until 


§ reeting old 
three courts, 
Conversation, 


_. the moment when, by a fatal progression, he came to the 


topics that lay so near his heart. . . . Till then, his smile had 
_ been gentle and refined, his face that of a good old priest 
or perhaps an officer on half-pay—angular, without harsh- 
- ness. But little by little, as he spoke of the Black Year, the 
- flames in the skies, the comet and the angel Michael, his ap- 
pearance was transformed; his eyes, which had blinked a 


a: little, became fixed; his glances were piercing; his voice, 


naturally calm and peaceful, assumed the accents of a 
preacher and rose to dramatic effects. 
- “Forget the Black Year, Father Superior,” old Mme. Haye 
would exclaim with a horrified look. “Have another bow! 
of soup.” 
These pleasant evenings at Etreval were the oases in Leo- 
pold’s pontifical visits. But what a bitter experience it was 
_ for him to pass unnoticed through the very places where he 
Ahad been all-powerful! Flavigny, Mattaincourt, Ste. Odile! 
In these villages, he was King Lear among his daughters, 
full of lyric sorrows and tirades that would have filled the 
stage of the world. One day when he was passing through 
Mattaincourt, he was stopped by a man he had once employed 
as gardener for the nuns. This honest fellow, having offered 
him a glass of wine, insisted on showing him the splendid 
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church which had just been built to the glory of Father 
Fourrier. It was an ornate piece of architecture, contrasting 
woefully with the humble cottage where the saint had lived 
and died. Once Leopold had dreamt of building this basilica, 
and the admirable sight of these new stones, which were 
elaborately carved and gilded in the fashion of the day, made 
him sick at heart. After standing motionless for a long time, 
he sadly remarked: 

“This will remain; and my own works have fallen into 
dust.” 

However, these moments of weakness were rare. The Angel 
of Certitude always came to raise him up, to console him, to 
support him as he wandered over the roads, striking the 
ground with his cane. 

To give himself fresh courage, to renew in himself the idea 
that he would soon re-establish the Children of Carmel on the 
sacred hill, he used to climb to the convent, look at the ruins 
with a feeling of self-congratulation, continue his romantic 
reveries, and resume his eternal dialogue with Black Marie, in 
which he was assured each time that she would not sell the 
ground without first letting him know. 

One day he stood in the garden beneath her windows; 
as was his custom, and called to the old woman. Nobody an- 
swered him, although the windows were open. He retired. 
During the course of the day, however, he felt a certain 
anxiety, and the following morning he returned to the hill. 
The windows were still open and the rain was pouring into 
her room. He called once more; he threw a handful of earth 
against the panes; again there was no answer. Rendered de- 
cidedly uneasy by so much stillness and silence, he climbed 
the stairs to her room. Black Marie was there, lying on her 
back with her eyes wide open. . . . His arrival put to flight 
a whole army of rats; which had been scampering over the 
body of the old woman. Already they had eaten her feet. 
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Her death was an event of tremendous importance, It 
obvious that the convent, even in its ruined state Was 
once more to become the property of the Church; its ¢ pact 
position and long history could not be disregarded Ae 
soon a rumour came from Nancy that the Bishop was ‘np 
a hand in the affair. The poor Baillards were not pitoarel tn 
bid against him. They foresaw with anguish the solemn oe 
stallation on the hill of their enemies the Oblates. Francis 
and Quirin now realized what Leopold had clearly discerned 
on the day of his return from exile: that their former enemy, 
by obstinately clinging to the ruin, had favoured their own 
chances and collaborated with the designs of Providence. 
How mysterious were the ways of God! The Baillards were 
fated to weep for the woman who had been the immediate 
cause of their downfall. They were, indeed, the only 
mourners. All the countryside spoke of her as a witch; on 
this mutilated corpse, the peasants concentrated the horror 
now inspired by the noble convent which the schismatics 
had rendered unfit for use. Leopold, assisted by Francis and 
-Quirin, celebrated a Vintrasian funeral service in honour of 
the old woman. He introduced her into the holy nomencla- 
ture of the women worthy of eternal glory, and proclaimed 
before the Children of Carmel that Mile. L’Huillier, in spite 
of her deceptive appearance, was one of the faces of the Re- 
generated Eve, a sin-offering now sacrificed to redeem the 
- erimes of Saxon. O salutaris hostia! 
These pious duties did not bring a word of resignation to 
_ the lips of the sombre Quirin, nor could they dissipate the 
- profound anxiety of Leopold. On leaving the altar, the latter 
set out alone through the fields. The idea that Monseigneur 
would soon possess the convent troubled the very depths of 


ae his soul. Certainly, he did not question the tokens from 


. Heaven, but he could not bear to think that until the days 
announced for the Great Reparation, the hill was to be 
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soiled by the presence of the prince-bishop of Nancy, his vas- 
sals and his vavasours. 

Leopold’s feet guided him toward Etreval. Was it merely 
an instinct of his heart, the desire to find solace among 
his faithful friends, or had he some hopes of finding, in 
the midst of his diocese, a miraculous treasure with which 
to repurchase the convent of Zion? . . . Old Mme. Haye 
and her workmen were raking hay in a field that lay in a 
‘hollow near the old chateau. She spoke to Leopold cordially: 

“’m glad you came to see us, Father Superior. You'll find 
our little seminarist at home. He has just come back for his 
vacation.” 

And Leopold, after climbing the slope to the chateau, 
found Mme. Haye’s eldest grandson, the one who was 
destined for the priesthood. 

“Ah,” said Leopold with his customary cordiality, “I’m 
glad to see you wearing the cassock.” 

He complimented him on his appearance, and without 
seeming to notice the young man’s reserve, began to ask 
him affectionately about his studies. 

“What treatise have you been studying this year?” 

“The Treatise of the Church, Monsieur Baillard.” 

“It’s not an easy treatise, but it’s very interesting.” 
“It is indeed, Monsieur Baillard,” said the seminarist— 
rudely. “It teaches us that there are people whom the Church 

must cast out.” 

“Oh!” answered the old man, “I see what is coming. . « . 
He said this without bitterness, and even with a smiling air. 
“They have warned you against us. We are all damned.” 

“Precisely, Monsieur Baillard.” ; 

In his noble and tranquil voice, Leopold began to justify 


” 





himself. But it was obvious that the student for the priest- ae 


hood was following instructions. oes 
“Monsieur Baillard, you have been coming here to turn 
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my parents away from the true faith, and your visits are no 
longer welcome. - - + 

“{ understand,” said Leopold. 

And without another word, he left the house, 

Mme. Haye, at the foot of the hill, saw him returning with 
surprise. Z 

“Why, Father Superior, aren’t you staying for supper as 
usual?” 2 

“My dear friend, I’ve been shown the door.” 

“Shown the door! And by whom?” 

“By your grandson.” 

The old woman was indignant: 

“What! To drive out Father Baillard! A saint! A man 
whose shoes that youngster isn’t worthy to lace! Doesn’t he 
know that they used to come from all the country for seven 
leagues round to hear you preach!” 

“What do you expect, dear friend? He merely listens to 
what is told him. . . . He will be congratulated at the Zion 
~ rectory.” 

Vainly she urged him to return. Leopold would not let 
himself be persuaded, and filled with bitterness, went striding 
off along the path that led to Saxon. 

He found no peace when he arrived. Under Marie-Anne’s 
humble roof, there reigned an atmosphere of anguish and 

greatness. Quirin and Sister Quirin, who considered that they 
alone supported the community, never ceased to complain 
about the food, the beds, and all the details of their life, 
Bar they thought too full of hardships. Their dispute filled 
the house, though only with a servile and almost inaudible 


ieee above which Leopold maintained his sovereign 


That i i 
ore aes Bas they had eaten their potatoes and 


der meal, the three brothers i - 
gether. Leopold sat by the window, through Won ose 


Ta 
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cont, behind the apple trees, the hillside that sloped from 
Zion toward Chaouilley. The others, as usual, hardly dared 
speak above a whisper. The village dogs could be heard bark- 
ing in the hemp-fields. No candle was burning in the room, 
but it was lighted by the full moon, and one could see Leo- 
pold’s motionless silhouette in the chair where he had been 
sitting ever since he left the table. 

Of what was the old priest dreaming as he leaned his elbow 
on the window-sill and turned his eyes toward the clouds? 
Did he see in the sky the contours of his lost domains, the 
forms of Ste. Odile, Flavigny and Mattaincourt? Did he re- 
gard the stars as so many souls restored to the pure light by 
his propaganda? Or rising another step, had he gone beyond 
his terrestrial desires, beyond the most noble concerns of the 
soul, to attain, on Jacob’s ladder, the point from which the 
Seer participates in the dreams of Heaven? Alas, he had to 
descend from his ambitions, his apostolate and his high de- 
lusions; he had to return to the level of his own little world, 
his divided, unsatisfied, discontented world; and he had to 
listen to disputes at his feet, in the mire. 

Marie-Anne was accusing Quirin and Sister Quirin of se- 
cretly drinking the wine they sold for the community. ‘ 

“Liar!” replied Sister Quirin. “Who are the workers in this 
house? Today again, Quirin sold four casks.” 

All this was murmured, whispered, rather than spoken. 

Good Francis tried to create a diversion. He asked them to 
read the last letter from Vintras. Sister Euphrasia took it 
from Leopold’s desk, lit a candle and read in a loud voice: 

“Zion is weeping, Zion is cast down. But it shall not always 
be so with Zion, and the Lord will raise it again, and those 
who have suffered, who have been repulsed because of the 
Zion which the Lord desires to build, shall then rejoice, and 
the holy place shall echo with their songs of gladness.” 

1 were amazed at this prediction, which came just im 
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time to proclaim the vanity of Monseigneur’s p,,: ; 
regard 3 the convent. Marie-Anne in eee Re With 
taste for the exuberant genius of the Prophet’s leas 
cried, as on hearing of the most astonishing event: Sn 
“They say he never touches a drop of wine.” 
«And how could he drink wine?” observed 
“They have nothing but beer in London.” 
Good Francis, in all innocence, then suggested that it would 
be nice to send a cask of wine to London as a courtesy to 
= Vinteaseo< 
Quirin answered coldly that he would be glad to send a 
cask, not perhaps of vintage wine, but of good table wine, 
However, he should like to know who was going to pay him 
for it. Sosa 
At these words Francis burst out, although he was still 
-— «areful not to raise his. voice: 
: “Brother, aren’t you ashamed of demanding money? Have 
_ you forgotten all the Mouthpiece has done for Leopold, and 
all that we ourselves owe him on the spiritual plane? Are you 
__- going to grudge him a little wine at the very moment when 
_ he is guaranteeing the restoration of Zion? And to think of 
sending him a cheap table wine! Why brother, we ought to 
be giving him a cask of the finest vintage.” 
gs _ During all this dispute, Leopold said not a word. He 
seemed more concentrated and more unapproachable than 
ver. His mind fled from such vulgarities. His face did not 
ven turn toward the disputants. He did not see the poor and 
tle creatures who crouched in his shadow; he still failed 
toattide chen they cheapened themselves. And he began 
Giignideclis 5 See et ete bimeelf, terrible 
“Saxon Siene : 
“34 Arai! Thy cers ar Sel hare ee 
s ; cc : et spoils rav- 
fs ed dose the benefactors of Zion. And now yp apicit of 


Quirin sharply, 
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-iquity swollen to a flood, rises to invade the house of the 
re oS the chateau of Etreval, and defiles the souls con- 
ne by Vintras. Doubt surrounds me, assails me, scourges 
a nlck Marie, although she was the instrument of great 
Mrovidential designs, was a doubter. To purify her, the 
heavens delivered her to vile beasts, which I alone drove away. 
A doubt lay in the soul of the most just of men and caused 
him to perish. Today I saw this fatal seed unfold itself 
and blossom odiously in the acts and words of his unfortun- 
ate grandson. Nearer my hearth, doubt pursues its work of 
destruction. Those who receive it into their breasts shall die. 
Let the axe rise and fall; let it strike a rain of blows; my own 


limbs are being lopped away, but only so that I may raise _ 


my head undaunted.” Ree ae 
As his great voice thundered on, it seemed that a 
sepulchral light was being cast over a culprit. All drew back 


from Quirin and Sister Quirin. Francis retired into. the Sas 
shadow of the bed. His heavy spasmodic breathing revealed 

a violent state of emotion. In this state of hypertension, the 
three old peasant women, with their grey hair and bent 


shoulders, were ready to seize broomsticks, and go flying off — 


through the chimney in a whirlwind to the witch’s sabbat. SS 


Leopold turned round to assume, at the window, his eternal a 
post as watcher of the skies, USE AN NSS ee 


The atmosphere in this hovel was becoming unbreathable. 
At the end of the week came news from Nancy, this time 
certain and final: the Bishop was buying the convent. The 
Oblates, it was added, had asked that the fathers of their 
order be established there. In the eyes of Quirin, the game 
was lost. He decided to waste no more time. And soon. 
this peasant priest, his face thin and yellow, his soul 
burning dimly with a weak but inextinguishable flame, left = 
Saxon with Sister Quirin to follow the roads of adventure. 
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He was tired of a religion whose altars had ce. ; 
its priests. His attitude toward himself was ee Rourish 
and he could not be consoled for this miserable life b ee 
ing that he was a pontiff roaming from place to ee ink. 
hiding his divine powers under the weariness of 4 ee 
cial traveller. Let us not be severe on his prosaicism ik 
with Leopold demanded too much tensity of soul. The ‘lic 
Baillard was not so much a priest who read and meditated 
over the Psalms as a prophet who renewed them in his own 
destiny. Quirin wished to live, and he was right to go away, 
Francis, tender and submissive as he was, could only die. 
All the trials which had tanned and hardened Leopold 
~ had exhausted the once powerful organism of Francis. Now 
he felt himself at the mercy of his weakening heartbeats. 
Little by little he had to abandon his attempts to solicit in- 
surance. To pass the time, he had recourse to the distractions 
of an old peasant. He gathered dandelion salad in the hill- 
side pastures, and later in the season picked sloes from the 
blackthorn hedges of Vaudémont. The good giant had al- 
ways been fond of his glass; he excelled in the art of distilling 
a fragrant liqueur from the sloes, and he was always glad to 
"offer his elixir to visitors. Seated by the window, during the 
long days when Leopold was absent, he sought to enter nto 
conversation with the passers-by. Were they disarmed by the 
slow change which had taken place in poor Francis since the 
_ days when he was all joviality? Or did they think that ill- 
ness and poverty had purified this great round face of his— 
“once bursting with health, but now merely bloated? In any 
case there were many who no longer refused to enter the 
- widow's cottage, and there were even some, like Bibi th? 
sceptic, who openly sought for invitations. 4 
“Bibi,” said Francis one day, “our adhesion to the Erran 
of Mercy is all they can hold against us. Well, isn’t it purely # 
matter of conscience? Why do people wish to condemn 
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re ignorant of what we know? We carry our own 

Jen; we don’t try to force our beliefs on anybody else. 

S will be the final judge in this case, as He is in all others.” 

are he point he began to explain the Vintrasian doctrines. - 
Bibi had listened without saying a word, meanwhile sipping 

his liqueur. When big Francis finally said to him: — a2 
“Aren't you convinced, Bibi?” Sia 


He replied: 


when they 4 


“Pm convinced that I never drank such good sloe brandy.” — a 


Not all the guests found such an easy way out of the diffi- 
culty. If they happened to. be.more dignified than Bibi the — 
wag; if they tried to answer Wisdom with some logical argu- 
ment, the situation became still more ludicrous. Big Francis — 
would explain in a very serious manner that the truth of — 
his assertions was supported by four hundred and nineteen ~ 
arguments. He could rely particularly on the Prophet Isaiah, — 
to say nothing of Ezekiel and Jeremiah. . . . He stopped 
only when vanquished by the throbbing of his heart. = 

None of the poor fellow’s conversations and none of Leo- 


pold’s efforts toward gaining proselytes escaped the curé of — Se 


Saxon. Father Aubry realized that the profound instincts _ 
which seem to have been driven away by prayers and holy. 
water will cling doggedly to life in religious soil, sending — 
forth new shoots incessantly, and he would have liked to_ 
drain the abscess, to cauterize it with fire and steel. This was 


also the desire of the Bishop. No dealings with Satan; no 


armistice with Hell! But as a wise prelate, he added, “First 
of all, you must crush them with silence.” In obedience to 
this order, the Oblate took no action, but he kept on the 
alert, and almost every day he procured a sort of military re- 
port on what was taking place in the sect. 
One morning the postman, as he brought the mail to the — 
rectory, informed the housekeeper that Francis Baillard had 
passed a bad night and was now in a very grave condition. 
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be away for three days, and we don’t know how to get 


+n touch with\him.” 


sister Euphrasia, hearing voices, came into the hall. She 


eo och he’s been gasping for breath,” she said. See 
heart was broken by all these troubles with Monseigneur. 
Together they Jed the Oblate into an upstairs room. 
Good Francis, wrapped in blankets, was resting in an arm= — 
chair, his face unshaven, his cheeks purple. =e 
The priest approached and took his hand: SRS 
“Dear Monsieur Francis, it is 1, your priest, your friend.” 
Seeing that the end was very near, he asked him whether 
he wished to receive the last sacrament. RS 
Francis gave a nod of assent. Joie AN Shae a 
Then the Oblate said to him with a sort of joviality, point=_ 
ing to the tephilin and crosses of grace that hung on the 
wall: rs PaaS 5 
“I take it for granted, Monsieur Baillard, that you're will- 
ing to renounce all these charms and fetishes.” Se 
Francis made an effort to speak; obviously he was trying to 
defend Vintras. The Oblate, however, interrupted. He ex- 
plained that there were only two ways of receiving a divine — 
mission: the first was from the hierarchy of the Church and 
thence from the Apostles; the second was by a direct sum-. 
mons from God, proved by unimpeachable miracles. He 
ended his discourse by saying: 
You speak of the marvels you saw at Tilly, but did they 


Sati f soe ae . 
ee conditions of divine veracity demanded by the 


“To the 


man. 


sae lastin = degree!” gasped out the dying 


The Oblate was nonpl i 
plussed. In vain he repeated. his _ 
ments one by one: he could find no way of moving Francis’s 
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oe nor could he touch the two old women 
) poe side of the armchair. He felt that eae on 
2s wrong road, that he was venturing on dangerous fae a 
- wasting irreparable moments; he was losing his tem ee 
voice was too loud. Euphrasia bent over the dying ae oe 
tectingly, and Francis said to her with his last eee 
which there was a look of ineffable contempt: Sa 

“He wants . . . to lecture the . . . Pontiff of Gog.” 

_ The throes of death began almost at the same moment. 
The Oblate walked sadly homewards, reproaching himself 
for having been the unworthy champion of God. Thousht- 

~ lessly, in foolish self-confidence, he had forgotten the Se 
- ful spells which it had pleased the Creator to leave to Satan, 
» and he had been unable to impress the deluded man with 
Zs ee PES gee, oo vik be ears rang with the last moan 
___. ot this soul he had been unable to move; this soul he had 
"allowed to excape, obstinate and unreconciled...- 
SAE The doors of the church were closed to the schismatic’s 
2 oe Severe measure, which was in accordance with 
_ “anon “aw, made an immense impression on the whole popula- 
Se ton. On the day of the funeral Sister Euphrasia, moved and 
oe pani ao by the thought that the man whom she venerated 
3a Baga to che graveyard lone, went eos 2 poo 
ee a ‘an and offered her twenty francs to follow the coffin. 








| MY son and my family would’ never forsive me,” the 
ee ee your twenty francs.” = 
ister Eup ree of Carmel hid themselves in their Cottages. 
of them alone: equcopold and Marie-Anne Sellier, the three 
mayor, ice the body to. the little graveyard. The 
I ARGANE ge. » Walked before the coffin. “Does this mean 
2 “the survivors #, ized with their doctrines?” I asked one of 
old man repligd ent cistant age. “No, certainly not,” the 
88-2 tepresenearing py maVOF attended the funeral merel 
coe of the commune. It would be a Saeace 
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. . fivelihood, he was obliged to take over Francis’s 

~~ Shoes solicitor and that of Quirin as agent 
wor alet & Co., wines and vinegars, of Dijon. All week he 
bo m village to village; from Monday morning till 
hee a night he lived the life of an agent for life insur- — 
EES table wine. These tedious labors did not change his Hee 
ae Tired out, humiliated, he turned with all the ‘more 
energy toward the solitudes of the sky; he was searching. ee 
for the signs which would announce the vengeful REET TCR SON 
tion of God; and he was filled with the thought of his hill 
as David’s soul in the desert was filled with the thought of 
the tabernacle. He was a stag longing for “water from the - 
brook. < SO ee 

Sunday was the blessed day when, on 
filled his soul with new hope. In the plain, 
seemed that the world was covered with sha 
the heights of Zion-Vaudémont, on 1 
look down upon life and find it re 
six o’clock, in the presence of Marie-Ai 
Euphrasia, Mme. Mayeur and a few oth 
mass according to Vintras: : 
for the nuns of Flavigny an 
and brothers of Saxon, for all th 
received contributions. ‘These 

































wd roun 






had no more 
no matter wha 
that lead t 


the weather, he would climb one of the paths _ 
Joneliest parts of the hill. He was escapin 
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from the empire of reason. The feasts of BH ES, 
ination eee abe to begin. 19 Mabridled imag. 
As soon as Leopold arrived on the empty hilltop, 
if an army of choristers rose up on every side, The 
wind, the immense plain, the moving clouds, al] wakened th 
great voice of his obsessions. If he lowered his eyes, he be 
_rowed over his lost domain; if he raised them, he was await. 
ing the divine signal. His Sundays were spent in a continual 
vertigo over this double abyss—between earth and sky, be- 
tween his regrets and his hopes. And if the elements by 
chance left him unmoved and in a state of indifference, he 
had an almost mechanical means of arousing his emotions. 

Each passage of the Scriptures which contains the promises 

addressed by Jehovah to Zion exercised a magic power over 

him. The mere sound of these syllables was enough to stir 
his soul. He would repeat endlessly the monotonous and 
- powerful poetry of the psalms, until he had reached a certain 
~ degree of heat and his heart began to move within him. 

- Old sacerdotal heart, rose of Jericho! This oriental music, 
while stirring his emotions, tempted him into divagations. It 
seemed that his misfortune had been a magic cup full of vir- 
tues, songs and prayers, an enchanted potion that endowed 
him with melodies. An old painting represents St. Gregory 

--as writing his plain-songs while the dove of the Holy Spirit 

~ introduced its beak into his ear. Leopold received his inspira- 
_ -tion from a demented bird. The landscape spoke to the old 
prophet at length and in universal terms. Leopold was the 


it ‘Was as 
Perpetual 


ae “scene of a multitude of intense reveries, high in their spiritu- 
rae -ality, but lost; ruined under an avalanche of topics that were 


_ formless, obscure, confused. Sometimes his words took the 
form of poetry as level, full and rapid as the course of a 
fiver; sometimes he spoke in a series of outbursts, of trium- 
_ phant flights over the plain, of rockets disappearing in the 
Clouds. There ‘was nothing that could be transmitted as 4 





, 
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rial or celestial notion, nothing conceivable or intel= 

put all was clear to himself; he had his cardinal points : 
bout which his thought. revolved endlessly—the- = : 
den of foxes (in other words, the convent which sheltered = 
the Oblates) ; false friends (in other words, his universal nex 
glect in ll fortune) ; the vale of Saxon and all the oa 
tions he had accumulated there during the last weney yee = 
_three, four ideas, always the same; three, fe ee 

which he turned over and over, entiching them wi Fe ea 
colours of sky and plain and mingling them adele 
sorrows. pee OS ae 


rerrest 
jigibles 


—points a 

































symphonies, to mention the real scenes 
life from which they had risen. Just as the gr 
scribed “A Memory of Rural Life,” at the head of a 
s0 Leopold might have inscribed on such and such ‘a reverie, 
“Ungrateful Village Seen on a November Day,” or again, 

The Exile’s Visit to the Lands of Which He Was De- 
prived.” Leopold had Sundays like Theresa; others like his 
brother Francis, or like Vintras, and little March days which 
suggested the sour Quirin. The mysterious “feelings which 
were awakened in this extravagant soul were mingled with the. 
vapours that rose from the earth, with the smoke of the dis- 
tant villages, with the mist that drifted down from the skies 
heavy with snow. Yes, one imagines that such was the moral ~ 
and physical material out of which Beethoven would have 
created symphonies, Delacroix sublime paintings, and Hugo 
the wind-swept poems of his later years. But this was nor 
the aim of Leopold. Sundays on his plateau he was standing: 
guard like an army before a battle. Tomorrow ‘would come 
the great events announced by Vintras; tomorrow. would 
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begin the Black Year. Already the sky was cloud 
sun was cracking like an old rubber ball. The M 
seen these cracks. And in his great dominical 
pold did not stray into untrammelled Poetry: methodically p, 
would number the legions of rescuing angels, every a 
More numerous, that were gathering in the clouds. 5 
In the midst of the plateau, near the Wood of Plaimont 
not far from the cross erected by Marguerite de Gonzague, 
is a moor on which the shepherds, for their games, gather 
stones into heaps resembling the cromlechs of Brittany. Over 
~-a grove of blue-black pines that are haunted by nocturnal 
birds, the wind steadily moans. A short distance away, in an 
isolation that seems voluntary, an old pear-tree lingers. It is 
perhaps three hundred years old, and I have reason to believe 
that it is a “hangman’s tree,” chosen from the strongest and 
“most conspicuous trees of the manor to serve as a gibbet. 
‘They are beginning to be very rare, but formerly they were 
ne of the official elements of the Lorraine landscape, and 
~Callot has often depicted them with their mortal fruit. The 
services of the old pear-tree on the hill are forgotten by the 
generations, but not by the crows; always they => 
2 great numbers to perch and caw among its branches. Int 8 
-sveather, an air of mystery broods over this moor. el 
Suecle ol uasare ty Hos mystery; it renewed the nea 
‘in the world which he had felt at Tilly, w' B 
is master, he went strolling through the pis 
E werlooks the smiling valley of the Seulles. It oe 
ble and bucolic spot, a bright checkerboard a 
elds, and although it was almost on the 0 d 
ttle town, it was a scene of intense solitu 
1} be farther from the stern majesty of Zion, 24 
da ete produced a similar effect on this pilgrim o 
Oe sich i Maeno f pity and vengeance 
‘the infinite. There and here, the God of pity 
d, e same dark message to his heart. 


ing over. The 
outhpiece had 
solitudes, ee 
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the hangman’s pear-tree : and the grove se ‘pines. 

chat ot in his magnificent Sunday concerts: on the 
found his most liquid. strains and his | 

th 


mountallls 
senmaterial th themes. Ic was here that a) 
. The Pontiff 


















of spirits. 
a brook or ghosts 

still hover over their 
souls had received 








| the divine phalan 
leaders; he glori Z 
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to bed. Then the Pontiff would take his letters from y; 
which he hoarded carefully, and very late into the nj we 
_ the glow of a tiny lamp, the only dne burning in s aD by 
that hour, he would medicate over their hidden sense nna 
culate the exact moment when all the brigades and dime. 2 
_ of the celestial army would open their campaign. me 
-~ On the following day, the cycle of his ordinary life would 
begin once more. Leopold returned to his commonplace occy- 
" pations, in the midst of which he renewed his stock of mystic 
desires. Once more he was an agent for life insurance and 
table wine. And his life, with its magic Sundays recurring 
ic he most. prosaic tasks, was like those medizval epics in 
between two stirring passages, the poet falls asleep. 





the days when the Baillards had travelled all over Europe 
to solicit contributions, they were fond of visiting Napoleon’s 

attlefields. Leopold today, between two business interviews, 
felt the same desire for inspiration, but it had become more 
‘Spiritualized: he liked to visit churches, ancient forests, soli- 
ry valleys, springs. . . . He usually travelled on foot. When 
n need of rest, he rarely entered an inn. It is true that he 
would have given a dignified air and even a certain nobility to 
- the common table with his great Benedicite, and the peasants, 
vho are always so grave and considerate, would hardly have 
istracted his thoughts; but he preferred to sit in the church, 
till, in fine weather, under the trees that shadow 
es. He felt an instinctive sympathy for the dead, since 
he had left his life behind. He shared in their great 
es, and felt that the inscription on their headstones ap- 
lied to himself: “My body rests, awaiting the Resurrection.” 
A stranger to domestic cares and joys, excluded from the 
duties of public life, deprived of any special friendships and 

sdainful of all vulgar distractions, he saw and heard, in the 
course of his monotonous wanderings, only that which is 
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but essential i in Lorraine. He was in harmony 


silent, with everything lonely; he gathe 
that. made him 


eternal and all 


ith eve 
rogethet and reanimated everything | 


sense of the mysterious, 0 of the « divi: 
of a monk; Saxon was | cell. 
Fach day the wall that: 
tasks yielded to the attac 
in unifying his life; he colo 
Expelled from the priesthoc 
glected by the priesthood, . 
the religious life, everything td 



















the divine ministry came g leaning 
that the reapers had left. 





his ardent desires and 
be realized. 
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hho had always lived an interior life, who was now aging 
who + three caves—that is, in two or three immemorial 
whose desires were no longer awakened by any- 
E ‘de himself? 
thing ee the little bronze body in his hands and felt 
q secret warmth, a sort of enthusiasm. He examined it gravely 
and showed it to histwoold women. 

Just then the Oblates arrived. The two clergies did not 
bow. After a rapid glance, the Father Superior, in a tone 
that permitted of no reply, ordered the workmen to carry 
“that piece of obscenity” to theconvent. 


one 
jn two 





There was no opposition from the crowd. Bu 
sible thought, in which veneration and longing were mingled 
with hate for the stranger; a sort of s 
solemn melody, formed itself deep 
ness of the old lover of the hill. The 
never return, but their weary, de 
our souls; and should they but rise in 
sacred chant, from the depths of a sonor 
would be filled with their music. 

That same day, after supper, as the 
down the terrace in the fine summer « 
a form that wandered slowly rc 
They bent forward and recognize 
alone with the spirit of solitude, a 
the nature of the attraction, 


















divine image, this zealous aye 
feelings, a whole civilization 
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disciple, this last possessor of a divine science, . 
a od light was being extinguished. pe died, 

The thoughts of the old excommunicated priest went 
plunging through vast spaces. Once he had wished to revive 
the ceremonies and liturgic formulas that were Proper to the 
pilgrimage, so as to reawaken in Lotharingian hearts the tra- 
dition of the great historic days of Zion. Now he went to 
the very end of the perspective opened on the past: he wished 
to gather the nuggets of gold which rolled mysteriously in 
the brooks that flowed from the hill; he escaped with an un- 
certain, ill-guided flight toward the depth of the centuries; 
he returned toward indigenous altars; he aspired with a full 
soul toward a world that he could not name. 

Misfortunes and passions, those rivers of Babylon, had 
washed away the vegetation and soil, all of Leopold's ex- 
terior; nothing remained of this old man except the granite, 
the eternal formations, the essential thoughts of a peasant 
and a priest, the memories of his old home and his aspirations 
toward a home for eternity. For thirty years his Christianity 
had been in a state of dissolution and during all this time 
vague forms, the ruins of a world, had been rising from the 
depths of his being. Did he realize that his soul had been 
formed centuries before, that it bathed in a mystic past, that 
it flourished on the dry surface of the old Gallic marsh? If 
he felt that the Oblates were strangers on the sacred moun- 
tain, it was only because he regarded them as Romans and 
because, long ago, before St. Gerard installed the Virgin on 
the hilltop, he had existed there already with Rosmertha. 

From the hilltop, the Oblates continued to watch him. 
They could not divine his thoughts, nor could they detach 
their eyes from him. He was like a glowworm shining through 
the night without revealing its own form. But Father Aubry 
broke the silence: 


“By day, the earth belongs to the living; when night comes, 
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it belongs to the souls of the departed. Leopold Baillard walks 
at night, because he is dead.” 

“But most of all, I think he’s an old fool,” said one of the 
fathers lately installed on the hill. “Once you had him put in 
jail. Between you and me, an insane asylum would have been 
more to the point.” 

And the youngest of the Oblates remarked in his turn: 

“Just look, will you! My word, the poor fellow is bowing 
to the moon.” 

And all of them laughed except Father Aubry. Irritated 
by the vulgarity of their manner and by jests which threat- 
ened to strike, through Leopold, at the very conception of the 
supernatural, he answered warmly: 

“You should be ashamed to speak in this fashion. We are 
not the ones to ignore the present interests of Leopold Bail- 
lard. The unhappy man is occupied with matters which God 
has reserved as his own secret.” 

Just as a sound glides endlessly over a sonorous lake; just 
as an electric wave moves through space to affect a register- 
ing device, it seemed that Leopold’s thoughts, through the 
calm of the night, had mysteriously moved the soul of Father 
Aubry. Was this priest one of those exceptional organisms 
that possess the faculty of divination and can vibrate to influ- 
ences which escape the rude senses of other men? No, his na- 
ture was that of a peasant; to tell the truth, he was rather 
tough-skinned; but he had the conscience of a priest, and, 
in the matter of Leopold, remorse had for many years been 
refining and sharpening his feeling. He reproached himself 
for having adopted an all too simple explanation of Leo- 
pold’s crime, and for not having discerned the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. He thought of his arrival on the hill, when 
he was a young and inexperienced priest, and wondered 
whether he had recognized the spiritual quality of the prob- 
lems that were tormenting the three brothers. Since being 
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repulsed by Francis on his deathbed, Father Aubry had 
been gnawed with scruples and remorse. And in a firm Voice 
he put an end to the conversation by saying: : 

“For the last twenty years I have seen God abandonin 
Leopold Baillard to Satan, for reasons unknown to ourselves, 
For twenty years this unhappy man has been collecting and 
reviving on this hill all that remains of its idols, all that is 
still unpurified by the priests of Christ. At this moment, he is 
turning within the unholy circle; let us pray for him. Let 
us entreat Our Lady of Zion to grant him the supernatural 
aid which alone can save his soul.” 

The three priests began to pray. They entered into a long 
meditation, facing this nocturnal landscape, the beauty of 
which was so great that soon they were looking at it in- 
tensely, as if they had been listening to church music. 

It was a calm and silent night of summer, one of those 
nights into which our dreams go wandering, to return to 
us more burdened with mystery. The murmurs of the plain 
and the colours of the sky entered into their souls. All the 
inspirations of the cults which had used the hill for an altar 
were to some degree visibly expressed; they enveloped Zion 
with a magic atmosphere that was still more emphasized by 
the enigmatic theme exhaled from the tomb out of which the 
little unknown god had just appeared. This night on the 
sacred mountain formed a musical drama in which, against 
the vast background of eternal religion, could be heard the 
Catholic chant of the Oblates and the insurrectionary theme 
of Leopold. Their two songs together were assuredly not 

enough to express everything that was exhaled from this mys- 
tic soil, but they breathed in these vapours, stirred them up, 


and produced in them admirable waves of emotion. And 
somewhere in the night, the soaring angels could hear the 
prayers of the Oblates and those of Leopold rising from 
this hilltop consecrated to religion, mingling the colours of 
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a divine fervour with those of a diabolic vehemence, and fall- 
ing back, the latter in lamentations, the former in provi- 
dential aid. 

“Arch saint, Gate of Heaven,” murmured the Oblates,,. 
“Virgin whose foot crushes the old Serpent, Thou hast en- 
trusted us with the mission of serving Thy glory on Thy 
hill; now grant that we may rebuild the pious structures 
which have fallen into ruin and there receive our brothers 
in great numbers, so that the head of the eternal Enemy 
may be crushed beneath their weight.” 

And Leopold, sitting near the empty grave on the heap of 
stones and sand tossed out by the workmen, looked up at the 
sky. He carried in his breast a thought as hard and sparkling 
as the stars above him: the hope of resurrection, the longing 
for the day of atonement, the desire for a great communion 
of faith which would include all the indigenous forces, all 
the aspirations of the hill: 

“Holy Ghost, Paraclete, for what new calamities art Thou 
waiting? Why dost Thou suffer strangers to be supreme in 
Thy holy abode? Why dost Thou permit them to excom- 
municate a dream of our fathers and to confiscate the fruit 
of the hill?” 

Thus the two priests prayed, engaging all their forces in a 
magnificent religious duel, as if the vanities of the age had 
vanished into the night. Leopold Baillard in all the mountain 
could see only Father Aubry, who was outlined in the moon- 
light at the edge of the terrace like a soldier standing guard. 
And the Oblate, for his part, looked only at the schismatic. 
All the houses of Saxon and Zion were closed; there was not» 
a light on the horizon and not a soul on the roads. The two 
servitors of divinity were alone, one facing the other, in this 
vast solitude; and they were sustained by a prodigious 
sense of tragedy. The Oblate felt behind him all the forces of 
the hierarchy in their ranks extending to Rome, and Leopold 
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ury in the garden, or sink to the bottom of the 
ilver plate, a few gold coins and the old family 
weapons. Now the little helpless town awaited the Prussians, 

Their entry into our little towns in 1870 was a ceremony 
that varied little in its details. As a rule, four uhlans pre- 
ceded the column; they would stop on reaching the first 
houses. A crowd would begin to gather about them, growing 
all the more quickly because the invaders were so few in 
number. Brusquely they would choose an individual whom 
they judged by his appearance to be a notable, and order him 
to take them to the town-hall. They would surround him 
and ride forward, their carbines resting on their hips, their 
cold eyes measuring the file of windows to see that no wea- 
pons appeared. This threatened volley was enough to calm 
the curiosity of many. And when they reached the town- 
hall, “Herr Birgermeister,’ they. would announce to the 
mayor, “we must have so much bread, so much meat, so 
many wagons.” And you, Herr Birgermeister, must under- 
stand German. 

A few hours later came the torrential flood. From morning 
till night the river flowed, an unbroken column of Bavarians, 
Prussians, Wiirtemburgers, death’s-head hussars, Bliicher hus- 
sars, uhlans, cuirassiers, footmen, horsemen, guns; a column 
from which patrols would suddenly be detached to visit the 
bakery, the butcher-shop, the post-office, the tax-collector’s 
office, the municipal treasury. They seized all public funds; 
they loaded all the meat, bread and vegetables on wagons, 
which they also requisitioned. . . . The crowds that gath- 
ered to watch the first regiments had long since melted away: 
One after another, the inhabitants had retired to their houses, 
and the street was left to the Prussians. Their unceasing flow, 
their impressive order, their rhythmic power and the im- 
mense silence inspired sinister thoughts. Fifers preceded deep 
sombre files of infantry that sparkled with bayonets. Long 


enough to b 
well, all the s 
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d heavy cannon with sky-blue caissons rolled over the pave- 
an _ with a tragic sound. There was no outcry, no disorder 
sae these marching troops; well fed, well equipped, they 
reeked of abundance, and the townspeople, behind closed shut- 
ters, thought sadly of their defeated countrymen. The corps 
of Failly and MacMahon had passed two days before, one 
regiment mingled with another in an exhausted troop, and 
all of them so destitute of equipment that the hardware shops 
had sold the officers all the old pistols remaining in stock, 
and the rusty spurs for which there had been no demand 
since the railways were built. The river of men flowed on; 
the houses seemed dead; the anguish of the little town re- 
sembled paralysis. There were still many old men who had 
seen the invasion of 1815; they announced that there might 
be rapes and massacres as in the time of the Cossacks, and 
warned every one against leaving the house under any con- 
dition. 

Only late in the evening, long after the Prussians had dis- 
appeared—they were already far away, rapidly pursuing the 
French toward Chilons and Sedan—did the little town revive. 
When the inhabitants reappeared in the streets, they dis-_ 
covered that the flag over the town-hall, the work horses and 
all their provisions had disappeared. 

But soon a second flood arrived, the flood of troops released 
by the capture of Strasbourg. Night had fallen; the fam- 
ily was gathered round the table; they had just finished sup- 
per and were talking. Of what?—of the war and of whether 
there was still a chance of victory. Now it was bedtime; one 
of the daughters or perhaps the servant had gone into the 
hext room to close the blinds. All at once she returned and 
ce out in a low voice, “The Prussians!” The lamps were 

own out; in silence the family gathered at the windows. 

A long column was marching down the street so silently 


‘that it seemed to glide along. Doors opened to right and lefts _ = < 
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groups detached themselves to enter the houses in a solid 
mass. Nothing could be more impressive than this long 
serpent whose head continued to advance while its body 
disappeared by fractions into barns and gateways, which 
immediately closed behind them, without the march of the 
whole being halted for a moment. . . . But some one was 
knocking below, violently, with the hilt of a saber. The head 
of the family told the women to lock themselves in one room, 
and then went down to open the door. There followed an 
invasion of all the house, a brutal uproar, and finally the 
silence of exhausted soldiers. . . . 

These newcomers were more to be feared than the first 
invaders. A few weeks of campaigning had rendered them 
savage. On leaving Strasbourg in flames, as they crossed the 
Vosges, they had suffered many attacks from the Garde Mo- 
bile and the Francs-tireurs, whom they called armed peasants. 
They did not hide their morbid fear. They were half-brutes 
now unchained after having served their apprenticeship of 
blood and fire. Let the municipal authorities take care! They 
remained alone, since all government officials and even the 
gendarmes had retired. Ah! gone was the pleasure of being his 
Honour the Mayor, and the satisfaction of being wealthy 
and respected! Now the notables were held as hostages. If 
any one touched a hair of a Prussian soldier; if some patriot 
took it into his head to become a hero, it was the village no- 
tary, the doctor or the wealthy landowner who was chosen 


to stand with his back to the wall. 


No man was less surprised than Leopold Baillard. After 
Napoleon III had climbed anxiously from his carriage outside 
the little sub-prefecture of Sedan to hear the news, it was all 
very well for him to murmur, “What a chain of inexplicable 
fatalities!” To Leopold, nothing was more clear, nothing more 
expected. These inexplicable fatalities were the fulfilment of 
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the terrible prophecy for signs of which he had been fren- 
ziedly searching the skies of Lorraine since 1856. 

For weeks, the little village of Saxon, lying far from the 

great roads over which the Prussians were hastening toward 

"Paris, suffered war in its most primitive form, in the form of 
the razzia—which is to say that it was stripped of its grain, 
forage, cattle, horses—in a word, mercilessly requisitioned. 
The great catastrophes of France were known in the village 
only by hearsay. But one evening Leopold finally obtained his 
recompense: one evening he saw the avenging disaster with 
his own eyes, and in the fiery colours which his imagina- 
tion had always announced. 

At four o’clock on the morning of October 2, six men of 
the Landwehr, attached to the service of supplies and lodged. 
in different houses at Vézelise, had been surprised and carried 
off by a band of Francs-tireurs, who that same night killed 
two other Prussians at Flavigny. On the following day, as a 
measure of reprisal, the Prussians burnt the houses where the 
surprise had taken place. . . . 

Alas, alas! The town which disowned the saints, the town 
which cast the Pontiff of Wisdom into prison, was being 
purged by fire! Let him who hath not bowed the knee to Baal 
flee from the midst of Babylon! Leopold that evening, from 
the plateau of Zion, watched the long flames jetting from the 
valley in which Vézelise lay hidden. He watched them with 
a feeling of sacred horror and the brutal certainty of having 
been the confidant of God. Assuredly he had never doubted, 
but now at midnight he was beholding all the tragedy, and 
he glorified the Lord on the high plateau. 

Behind him, a fearful enthusiasm had seized his two com- 
Panions, Marie-Anne Sellier and the gentle Sister Euphrasia. 
Disasters have always excited old women. These two, at pres= — 
oe were not fulfilling the ideal of peace and meditation 

epicted by Vintras in his catastrophic instructions; they 


os 
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were not preparing to go forth among men as angels of pity. 
Everything they had suffered for twenty years seemed to be 
finding an outlet, to be bursting forth and demanding ven- 
nce. 

aps what astonishing rebirth of her forgotten youth did 
Marie-Anne Sellier find the old couplets which, in this very 
place, on a Christmas Eve, in the last days of the happy life 
together, Sister Theresa had screamed into the night? It was 
the joy of vengeance; it was the odour of war; it was the 
almost physical shock of the conflagration which together re- 
kindled, in the heart of this peasant woman broken with toil, 
these memories of the Thirty Years’ War: | 


Herdsmen and shepherd girls, 
~ Gentry and churls, 
Quick, not a word, but hasten to the fields, 
For we must save our flocks 
And drive them back, 
While I stand guard. 
We are lost, I fear, 


If they find us here. 


The final couplet-—which in the Lorraine dialect is much 


_ More striking because of its air of mingled fear and nasal 
shrewdness: 


Ca je serin pris 
Si nous traurin toussi. 


+ was muttered between the teeth of the two crones, who 
PY. HOW: had reached such a pitch of excitement that, no longer 
able to keep their places, they began to dance round Leopold. 
And he, urged on by his imagination and by the terrible 
rea"ity, certain that these flames were directed against the 


sacrilegious Oblates, let his eyes wander over all the wide 


—— 
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prestige. In this village populated solely by the very young 
and the very old, he had become a man of note, a character 
inspiring a mixture of veneration and terror. Sitting in Marie- 
Anne Sellier’s kitchen, by the window that opened on the 
depths of the sky, in the centre of a little circle formed by 
almost all the people of the hill, he would announce, to the 
general consternation, that all these disasters were nothing to 
what would follow, and that they were about to see the face 
of God in the clouds. 
“Today,” he preached, “is the day of swords and cannon! 
The night that follows this day will be the night of fire! 
And the day that follows that night will be the day of 
poisoned waters! And the night that is born after that day 
will be the night of bound hands and the agony of kings! 
Then will come the inexorable pillage. Then the black flags! 
Then the hundred parliaments and the opening of tombs! 
_ Then the cross of grace, the balm, the water of salvation! 
_ Then the feast of the Eucharistics! Then the celestial trum- 
_ pets! Then the perfumes from the South! The four rainbows! 

‘The songs from on high! The standard of the angels! The 
Re Se 

_ And if they asked him: 


“But when will these great at things be seen?” : 


He always answered: 


_— “When the last Prussian has left the land of France.” 
_ All the little village anxiously looked forward to this mo- 
ment, for which it would have to three mortal years. 








As the successive consignments of gold reached Germany 
from France, the Prussians step by step evacuated Lorraine 
They left Mirecourt on July 25, 1873; Charmes on Jul 27: 
St. Nicolas and Nancy on August 1. To those who did ae 
share it, nothing can convey the patriotic and relj akg 
emotion which seized all these little towns on <a 
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parture of their Prussian garrisons. The procedure was al- 
most the same in each case. From early in the morning, a 
corporal of the fire brigade was in the belfry to keep watch 
on the Prussians. All through the forenoon, they were seen 
in the streets, but they began to disappear about twelve 
o’clock. Soon the watcher would announce the formation of 
the column. A prodigious silence seized all the townspeople. 
On the stroke of five, the Prussian officer would give three 
cheers, and the column moved forward. When the front 
rank reached the edge of the town, all the church bells began 
to ring furiously; the corporal of the fire brigade would hang 
his flag from the top of the steeple, near the weathervane; in- 
stantly the little town would be covered with flags, and all 
its inhabitants would rush into the streets. It was a happy 
beehive, a family all the members of which were exchanging. 
congratulations; it was a sort of victory, a first revanche. One 
word trembled in the air: Hope! Hope! 
And this patriotic cry, all over France, was supported by 
a great wave of mysticism. Inspired voices were being raised 


on all sides; people dreamt only of miracles and prophecies; 


several seers announced the reign of the Antichrist and the — 
end of the world; others, on the contrary, the final triumph 
of the great King and the great Pope. Impressive pilgrim- 
ages were everywhere being organised. Multitudes inflamed 
by their priests went off to chant, kneel and pray at Lourdes, 
La Salette and Pontmain; at Paray-le Monial, Mont St. Michel 
and Ste. Anne-d’Auray; at St. Martin-de-Tours and Chartres. 
The first impulse of liberated Lorraine was to organise a great 
national pilgrimage to Zion, a religious and patriotic festival 
to celebrate the crowning of Our Lady, the patron saint 
of the province. BOS Set 
“Here we are!” said Leopold. ae 
On that day, the tenth of September, 1873, the old Pontiff - 
was on the hill early in the morning. The rain was fallin 


St 
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; ts; a cold wind was raging, but braving the ey; 
aes an immense crowd had gathered. All the paths, ye 
the roads swarmed with pilgrims, on foot, in carts, or piled 
sa char-a-bancs which the townspeople had hired for the 
occasion. While every one was lamenting the inclemency of 
the weather, suddenly, at half past eight, the clouds opened 
and the sun miraculously appeared over the holy moun- 
tain. 

On a platform before the church, a cardinal and seven 
bishops blessed thirty thousand pilgrims, who marched past 
to the strains of sacred music and the flourish of trumpets, 
waving their banners—among which the crowd religiously 
saluted those of Metz and Strasbourg, now draped in black. 
In the middle of the procession, carried on a pillow of white 
silk, sparkled a splendid crown offered to the Virgin of 
Zion by the families of Lorraine. And the solemn moment 
was when the Oblate Fathers raised the miraculous statue, 
so that it could be seen from every part of the plateau, while 
the cardinal, having received the crown from the hands of 
Father Aubry, placed it upon the head of the Virgin. Then 
the pilgrims uttered an immense cry of devotion and intoned 
a Magnificat that was incomparable in its power. 

Leopold Baillard mingled his voice with this vast harmony 
and animated his excited little group with his eyes and ges- 
- tures. Strangers pointed their fingers at him. 

; Although, during his whole life, he had obstinately turned 
his face toward the sky, the old man, now almost eighty, 
was as stooped and broken as those who had spent their days 
tying vine-shoots or digging potatoes. He wore his eternal 
cloak over his black frock-coat; a broad-brimmed felt hat 
cast its shadow over his gleaming eyes; a great woollen muf- 
fler hid his neck; an immense game-bag, hanging from his 
shoulder by a yellow strap, bobbed against his hips. It was 
swollen with celestial Weapons, crosses of grace and tephilin, 
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of which he carried a great store, in preparation for the 
divine tragedy of which he expected to be a witness. « - 

He was pointed out. . + Some laughed sneeringly; a few 
felt that his presence was 2 scandal, but the general feeling of 
this exalted throng toward him was not one of horror; his 
effect on most of the pilgrims was to touch the obscure parts 
of the soul which were reanimated by the sadness arising from 
q national misfortune and by the character of this day of 
prayer. And the priests themselves, scattered by hundreds in 
the crowd, were heard to say, “So here is the famous Leopold 
Baillard,” and there was more curiosity than hostility in their 
voices. 

As for the former priest-king of Zion, he felt the high 
significance of his presence in the midst of this “‘suppliant” 
and “expiatory” procession on the plateau of the Virgin. 
He had forced himself into the front rank, near M. Buffet, 
the president of the National Assembly, facing the seven 
bishops and the cardinal. Now that the time had come for the 
sermon, he was standing at the foot of the wooden plat-- 
form. The orator had just stepped forward, in the teeth of 
a wind that was freshening into a gale. The crowd, grown — 
quiet, was pressing forward to hear him. 

Leopold felt that the decisive moment had come. In his" 
soul he summoned the preacher to confess the Truth. He 
waited. For what? For all to offer their submission; for the 
throng to heed the warnings of God and recognize the au- 
thority of the Spirit. When the orator declared in a burst of 
eloquence that God had stricken France for her sins, Leopold 
said, “Well! Well!” striking the ground with his cane. He 
demanded conclusions like those which he himself had drawn 
from events, and when they did not come, he and his little 
tribe began to show their displeasure. 

Meanwhile the violence of the wind, increasing toward 
evening, prevented the rest of the sermon from being heard. ~ 








~~ ‘of him had come to Saxon. However, until very recent 
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times, 
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- jt was a custom in the seminaries of Lorraine to tel] 
deacons the story of a priest magnificently endowed w; 
quence and intelligence who had hearkened to the y 
the demon of pride. To what degree of misery had he fie 
fallen! One day he was seen walking through the streets of 
Nancy, dressed in a long smock, carrying a whip in his hand 
and driving a dray loaded with wine-casks. It was Quirin, 
displayed as a horrible example to the young seminarists. . gee 
Elsewhere, people told of having seen him in the little village 
of Rugney in the Vosges, where he occupied a sort of gypsy- 
wagon drawn up in the village square, between the fountain 
and the church, with a woman and two or three children. 
Was she Sister Quirin? Nobody could say: She wore a black 
bonnet; she entered the church seldom or never, but Quirin 
himself did not miss a service. Covered with a long black 
cloak and wearing a vast hat of the same colour, he placed 
himself near the confessional and followed the prayers in 
_ his book with great devotion. His Wagon was a marionette 
theatre. He pulled the wires and made his puppets speak in 
a falsetto voice. 
_ After Quirin, it was Euphrasia who died. Everybody was 
so accustomed to her being humble before all, devoted to 
Leopold and submissive to the Oblates, that nobody took 
the trouble to appreciate this old woman. Leopold and Marie- 


Anne Sellier were as blind to her virtues as the other folk of 


the village. She faded 


ne village away. It was a miserere that ended, a 
supplication granted by death, a frail f 
- appeared, Si 


i ae 





Z wy y hima 1 no tears came 
ne ed of the unfeeling old man; they might have inter- 
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e universe! It was as if the orchestra of the world 


ness in th ‘lent: 
had suddenly ee ae law was no more. Let all creation 


ce : * 5 
ne see of mourning! He had entered into ae — Ze 
iJlards like a gust of wind into a poor cottage, like the 
he er of God. And this great favourite of Heaven, when- 
west Spirit left him at rest, had shown himself the sim- 
Jest of workmen and the most tender of friends. His house 
preathed forth the virtues of the carpenter shop in Nazareth. 
_. . Vintras was dead. Leopold wept; he had lost: his good 
master, his consoler, the man whose hand had guided him 
through the bitter journey of life. See sae 
With what ardour, compounded of human tenderness and 
the sense of the infinite, did the Pontiff of Adoration, in the. 
midst of the tiny congregation assembled for the occasion, = 
celebrate a solemn mass for the Moses who had led his people. 
to the borders of the Land of Canaan without being able to ~ 
enter it himself! In a voice that remained firm, Leopold in- 
toned the hymn of divine mercy, and immediately afterwards _— 
a triumphant alleluia. The mitre which Vintras had-placed = 
on his head still rested there firmly. The prophet had disap- 
peared, but the divine promises remained. Not fora moment = 
did Leopold doubt that he would one day raise the walls of 
Zion. In his shipwreck, almost alone on the ocean, the old 
man did not turn for a moment from his course. He continued 
to swim toward the promised shore, holding his poem eS Soe 
hope above the waves. Sera toe 


Every evening for years, after Marie-Anne had gone to SSA = 


ay: . Na 
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Pontiff Ader: woe dark thoughts from the back of his head, which. the 
pate See limited as he wat v0 the drama of Zion hill, had never 
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bed, the old man remained alone till midnight, not to dream 
in front of the dead fire, but to await the souls of his dead, 
Saxon was resting; all the surrounding villages slept; the 
~ svind eddied with a mournful sound about the accursed cot- 
tage; the voices of Vintras, of Francis, of Euphrasia, of 
‘Theresa, as they passed through these great desolate spaces 
in the westerly gales, gave them a soul and transformed physi- 
cal forces into an immense feeling of sorrow. Leopold, stand- 
ing before the fireplace in the kitchen, called to his dead. He 
greeted them, conversed with them, and if he had waited for 
them in vain, he would carefully rekindle the fire before go- 
ing to bed; he would even put chairs in front of it, believing 
that they would come, stiff with cold; to watch out the 
“night in his house. 


__ One bitter evening in the year 1883, a young peasant who 

was riding from Vézelise to Etreval in the midst of a snow- 
storm, heard desperate cries in a field. He urged his horse 
toward them and found an old man blundering through 
_ the fields, crazed with terror and cold. It was Leopold 
Baillard. 


pected; 
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and without further delay struck out across the fields- The 
wind-driven snow had drifted against every bank and hedge- 
row, and it gave the landscape an unfamiliar air. Under this 
oud, objects lost their real appearance. Night was 
~ falling rapidly- 
the sparkling whiteness 0 
descended on the plateau hid the one landmark by which he 


had guided himself. Lost in the open fields, exhausted, sti 
with cold, blinded by the snow, the old man heard nothing— - 
no barks, no bells, no footsteps. He could see no light. Every- 
thing he had discussed for the last three weeks with Marie- 
Anne returned to his mind: the wolves that were prowling 
at the edge of the villages, driven by hunger; the postmen 
who had fallen benumbed by the roadside, never to rise; the 
wine that froze in the casks, the potatoes frozen in the 
cellars and the pigs dead of cold in their sties. No doubt, this 

time, it was the real Black Year that was beginni T, 
invaded the h i one eee 
pcs ee of this exhausted old man, who had always” 
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the rider gave some support to this suspicion. He dig not 
care to introduce this strange companion into his own home 
and with prudent courtesy asked him if he wouldn’t like 
to spend the night in the chateau of Etreval, with the chil- 
dren of M. Haye. 

ftreval! ...M. Haye! .. . Distant memories, magic 
words! They revived Leopold and aroused his feverish imagi- 
nation. EER 

It was a long time since the charming Renaissance ruin 
that crowns the heights of Etreval had seen such an appari- 
tion. It might well tremble with joy at the coming of 
the gaunt horse and the young peasant who carried behind 
him the oldest and strangest dreamer of this earth. Never did 


Walter Scott, the bard of oppressed races, imagine a mid- 


night encounter more romantic than that of these once glori- 
ous stones with this representative of ancient phantasies. The 
arrival of the horse and the cries of its two riders in the still- 
ness of the night revolutionized the three courts of the 


~ chateau. Doors opened in spite of the cold, and Leopold sud- 


denly found himself in a circle of light. : 
“Take him, will you,” said the young peasant who had 
brought him; “he’s half dead with cold.” 


__ Arms stretched out toward Leopold, who let himself slip 
~ from the horse. He was carried into the kitchen, beside the 


great fire. He thanked his hosts, and still under the empire 


of his great imaginings, he persuaded. himself that all these 
_ people were surrounding him in terror; that they had come 
_ to-ask for his protection against the awful nightmare of 
_ snow and cold in which, tonight, the world would surely 
‘Perish. With a magnanimous spirit, he reassured them all: 
_ “Have no fear,” he said, “I have just marked the door of 


your dwellings, so that the wrath of God might not be 
wreaked upon you.” : See 


Astonished by such a curious sort of madness: they drew 
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he various interjections by which con- 


hanging t 
back, exch’ d in Lorraine. 


sternation is express 


But Leopol 
randdaughter 0 
coat surrounded her, 
hers of fami . , 
es years before. When he heard their names, his 
heart was touched: 


he distinguished the grown men and 


“Good lady,” he said, “it is many years since I have - 


crossed the threshold of your home, but I have often passed 


your graveyard, and I have never failed to bless the tombs — 


of your family, the grave of my old friend and that of your 


good mother; and when I stretch out my hands, you know; 


I deliver the unhappy souls.” 


Meanwhile the mistress of the house had prepared a great — ee 
bowl of mulled wine. She offered a glass to Leopold. He drank = 
only a sip, but it was enough to revive him and launch him 
forth into new aberrations, At present it no longer sufficed 
him to have averted the wrath of Heaven from their home; _~ 
he wished to extend miraculous blessings. Noticing a little 
boy with a bandage round his cheeks who kept shrinking : 
back into a corner, Leopold took him up in his. arms and 


looked at him benevolently. 


“My boy,” he said to him, “you take after the good Meo 


Haye.” ree 
“It’s his great-grandson,” they told him, “his daughter’s 
grandson. He’s had earache for the last two days.” 


Leopold stared at the childish beauty of this face, in 


which there lived again, along with something celestial, the 
features of his surest friend. Was he feeling the sorrow 


an old man who would survive in no posterity? Perhaps.  —~ 


But if this paternal sentiment existed in his heart, he ex- 
pressed it in his own fantastic manner and by a pontifical 
gesture. 


d little by little recognized Mme. Haye, the 
£ his-old friend, and near her, in the circle - 


ties he had seen as children in the same place, 
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“Christ,” he said, “gave his apostles the power of he alin 
the sick, since he said, Super aegros manus imponent et bene 
habebunt; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover. Listen, my boy! I am going to make you well,” 

At these words the child became frightened and rushed off 
to hide himself behind his mother’s skirts. But the Woman 
whispered in his ear that he should listen to Monsieur Bail- 
lard, who wouldn’t hurt anybody. The child then returned 
to Leopold, who asked why he had run away and what his 
mother had said. He repeated her words innocently. The old 
man was touched. He embraced the child, laid his hands upon 

him, pronounced the formula: Super aegros manus imponent 
et bene habebunt, and added with authority as he took off 
the bandage: 

“Now all your pain is gone.” 

And the child, in the midst of the astonished circle, dis- 
covered with a mingling of joy and terror that his pain had 


disappeared. 


_ _ The scene was of an eternal category; it was like a thou- 


sand others which it suggested to the depths of these peasant 
souls. The people assembled that night in Etreval were as 


teady to mock as they were to believe in the extraordinary 
__ thing that had just taken place under their eyes. And Leopold, 
~ closing his heavy lids to hide the proud gleam in his eyes, 
__ neither saw nor heard the different reactions to his deed; more 
_ intoxicated by his success than by the sip of wine he had 


ss g taken, he gloried in his omnipotence. “Good mother,” he said 


es apiclta othe 
who drove 





in his heart, turning his eyes toward the hearth where the 
of the dead were warming themselves, invisible and 
all-seeing— ‘Good mother, was the ill-natured young priest 
__ WhO drove me from your house right or wrong?” But with- 
Z _ out a spoken word of recriminati » he distributed to all the 
eae Piagtts Sree: grace, which were universally accepted, 
Z pene: gn ed ubted, what risk were they taking after 
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all? Leopold then assured them that they could go to sleep 
without concern for their fate. Roeaees EAS 


‘As for himself, he refused the bed that was offered hin ns Ea Soe 2 
saying that he did not wish to sleep, but to guard the sleep 
of others, as there was every probability that this night _ a 





would be the end of the world. Sen eee 
"Not insisting too much, they left him by the great fire, 


since he wished to be alone, and all of them separated to their: aS SS 
homes without attaching any great importance to the-pron cS 


phecies of this strange visitor. Speer tes 
Soon all Etreval was sleeping, delighted with such a curious 


evening. Only the child who had been miraculously healed ~ Se : 
failed to close his eyes. It was not that his earache had re- 


turned, but his little bed was next to the kitchen, and through — 


the partition he could hear the old man muttering unin ee 
ligible things, interrupted by deep sighs. Curiosity, in the 


end, was stronger than terror; he rose and peeped through a 
crack in the door. ee 
Leopold was facing the darkest part of the room, Address- 
ing separate phrases to characters all of whom were invisible, 
he said: a eee 

“T was waiting for you, Vintras. . . . So there you are, 
Francis. . . . Where is Theresa sleeping? Is she sheltered 
from the cold, the wind, the storm? Whither has life taken 
you, Theresa?” 

These shadows and muttered words, the flames from the 
hearth and Leopold’s adjurations, filled the child with the 
same feelings that would have seized him on watching some 
infernal meeting in the depths of the forest. There was no 
thought in his mind, no reflection, nothing but an anxious 
expectation: he waited as the fire dancing on the hearth 
seemed to wait. Nothing could have been more in harmony 
with the dancing shadows and the moaning wind than was 


the palpitating heart in the breast of this terrified little boy. 
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ee hither has life taken you, Theresa?” continued Leopold, 
“Are you more noble ot degraded? In the shadows where 
you are hiding, do your glances ‘seek for our memories? J, 
your shining face, now dulled by age, still turned toward the 
hill of your youth and holiness? O Theresa, messenger of my 
spirit, you were like me, but lighter, and you soared more 
daringly. O my prophetess, remember the meadows where | 
led you, the meadows you left suddenly with the strength 
of a little falcon, to soar above them with your wings beat- 
ing the air and your throat full of melody. . . .” 
The tone of his voice gave these words an irresistible 
power. The child heard nothing that the old necromancer 
Was saying—was chanting, rather. But it was a music of 
which he felt a presentiment; it was a dim answer to the 
thought that had risen in the mind of a little boy among the 
shadows and solitude. The old madman was carrying the child 
into the poisoned countries of dream and delirium; he was 


__ suddenly revealing the fascination of those neglected regions 


that still subsist in the depths of our hearts, and of those 
confused dreams to which no one at present, in our intellec- 
tual world, gives voice or meaning; he was speaking to the 
child in the secret language, in the native tongue of those 


 osity in their souls. Within ten minutes, this country kitchen 
_ had been transformed into the chapel of a prophet. The child 
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“My dear Monsieur Baillard, how you grieve me! How 
could a man like you, a priest, a theologian, a learned writer, 
have failed to detect the real meaning of everything that 
took place at Tilly? They were trying to dethrone the 
eto e enough!” cried Leopold. “I saw with my own 
eyes and heard with my own ears; Tilly was fragrant with 
truths and resounded with miracles. Yes, I would climb the 
scaffold; I would give my life twenty times over to affirm 
the reality of everything that took place at Tilly.” 

“Monsieur Baillard, let us make a distinction! No man 
with a knowledge of such questions would deny the possi- 
bility of the supernatural manifestations of Tilly. But what. 
was the origin of those manifestations? I have read six 
enormous volumes written by a lawyer, M. Bizouard. He 
treats in extenso the relations of Satan to mankind, from the. 
beginnings to our own time. Each instance of satanism is 
examined judicially, as if he were reviewing a trial. Now, 
when he comes to discuss the Errand of Mercy, he makes an 
interesting discovery. The spirit, so he says, that spoke and 
wrote through Vintras, was the same spirit that manifested 
itself through Cagliostro and other mediums in vast numbers 
throughout the ages. It has always struggled to bring the 
world back to its former paganism, and to establish the cult 
of Satan by ending the reign of Jesus Christ on earth.” 

On hearing that M. Bizouard had classed Vintras among 
those possessed with an evil spirit, Leopold rose as if propelled 
by a spring: : 

“No, no,” he cried in an angry and plaintive voice, “my 
good master did not deceive me.” . : 

And at this moment, as if he had sounded a call to the 
colours, Marie-Anne, Fanfan Jory and several others of those 
he called his good children, opened the kitchen door and burst 


into the room. 
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The old man had risen. Taking the hand of his 

visitor, he urged him gently but irresistibly toward the door. 

The priest refused to admit that he was beaten. In the hall 
he spoke at length to Marie Anne, hoping to persuade Hie 
that she should beg her master to become reconciled with 
the Church. But the old woman’s face did not soften, The 
man she admired had no need of this vicar or of any other 
priest to assure his salvation. 

“Well!” she answered sharply, “what do you want him to 
confess? He’s done no harm to anybody; he’s tried to do good 
to everybody, and he spends all his time in prayer.” 

“Marie-Anne, the sort of Christian, and above all the sort 
of priest, who never confesses is the sort of priest that the 
Church has never canonized. You would be committing a 
mortal sin if you allowed M. Baillard to die without having 


youn 4 


e called for me.” — 





_ Marie-Anne nodded her head, but as soon as the Oblate had 


i closed the door behind him, she returned to her kitchen, call- 


ing down maledictions upon the boldness of this young 


priest. 


ze & When Father Cléach set out from the convent, he had been 
_ full of self-confidence; he was now returning in a very dif- 


Be ferent state of mind. A few years before, in South Africa, 
he had visited the kraal of a native chief, and his attitude 














had been almost the same as when he went down to visit old 
‘Baillard. At present he saw his error and realized that he 
had found no way of moving the old man’s mind. As he 


thoughtfully climbed the slopes that streamed with water 


from the melting snow, his mood was rendered still darker by 
the gloomy appearance of the hill, and he was in no haste to 


ich Zion, where another sick man was waiting for his story 
ith the keenest anxiety. 
ather Aubry knew that he was going to die, but since he 
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had learned the hopeless condition of Leopold, a feverish and 
sleepless activity had succeeded to his dejection. A chain of 
memories, interrupted by the transports that come with the 
approach of death, was forming in his imagination. He lived 
again through all the stages of his triumph on the hill; he re- 
called all its moments, but with a less confident heart 
and an uneasy suspicion that he had felt more pride than 
charity. He recalled that first day when he had met and re- 
pulsed Leopold on the steps of the church, and when in the 
presence of all the village he cast into his face the terrible 
vade retro, Satana. He heard the cruel pack of children gal- 
loping over the hill in pursuit of the Baillards, and realized 
that he himself had continually encouraged them. He re- 
cited the famous ballad, which instead of making him laugh, 
humiliated and pained him at present. His mind was crowded 
with images: Black Marie expelling the schismatics from the 
convent; Mayor Janot delivering them to the violence of the _ 
mob; the young seminarist driving old Leopold, his father’s - 
friend, out of Etreval. And these were what he had once 
called triumphs! He had shamelessly rejoiced in all the sor- 
rows of his brothers, as if they were so many victories of — 
God! Today all this seemed petty, mean, empty of love. He 
trembled at the thought of appearing with this unworthy 
baggage before the Sovereign Judge. On his deathbed, he had 
no desire except for the salvation of Leopold, not even a de- — 
sire for his own salvation; he thought that one depended 
on the other. Ah! could he but hasten to the bedside of the 
schismatic, win him over by entreaties, conquer his re- 
volt, and rise beside him a moment later to the foot of God’s 
throne! 


As soon as he heard of Father Cléach’s return, he sent for = Se 
the young priest and had him repeat all the details of the 


interview with Leopold—his own arguments, the old man’s , 


answers, and the comments of Marie-Anne. 
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He beat his breast as he listened, and when his young col- 
league had finished the account: 

“{ can easily see what happened,” he said. “Twenty-five 
years ago, I made the same mistake. The heart is not to be 
touched with arguments. . . . Ah! if I could only go with 
you, dear friend, to visit this unhappy man! May God, Who 
refuses me this boon, at least grant me the strength to teach 
you what I have learned from the experience of my life, and 
may this be at the same time the confession of my weakness.” 

And just as a fire in the hearth, before it dies away, some- 
times sends up great flames, so this expiring energy breathed 
forth in hurried words its interior flame, a flame that had 
purified everything in his soul. 

"You cannot know, my friend, the thoughts that besiege 
the bed of a dying man. All my existence is present before 
me. How can I justify, before the tribunal of God, my so- 
journ on this privileged hill of Zion? While here, have I been 
able to serve and imbibe the spirit of life? Thirty-four years 
ago, almost on the morrow of my ordination, I was sent to 
this sacred hill; I was charged with reconquering it for the 
glory of Our Lady. Can I say that I succeeded? The soul of 
the Baillards has escaped me. Ah! to present oneself before 
God holding some one. by the hand, guiding some one 
to the throne, is noble indeed . . . but to arrive alone! I 
saw Francis repulse me on his deathbed. If this soul I 
allowed to depart in sorrow and anger were waiting for me 
above, I should accept death with less apprehension and 
should sing with confidence the psalm of sacrifice. Let us 
save Leopold, Father! Then at last I can murmur, Introibo 
ad altare Dei—I will go to the altar of God.” 

He stopped for a moment as if for breath, while the young 
Oblate stood near him, silent and thoughtful. He continued 
0.4 Voice that seemed directed to himself: 

Did I ever understand Leopold? There was something in 
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him from finding peace. But in the peace we 
dness of soul? He perverted a magnifi- 
at came to him from God. After laughing at him — 

wa oh | anathematized him. Should I not rather — 
havevaided him to purify the inspiration that welled from the 
depths of his heart—the inspiration he was guilty of abus- 
ing? Was it not my duty as 4 priest to recognize, in the midst 
of his errors, the hand of God? He found strength in the falls. 
he loved it as none of us have loved; he wished to draw from 
it inexhaustibly. This is not the crime of a base soul. We must : 
not leave him to Satan, Father; we must win him back to 
Christ, who charged me with this mission. Save me by sav- 
ing him.” — Soe en 

The young Oblate listened without interrupting. With all 


him that kept 
find, is there not 4 dea 


his soul believed what was told him by the dying man- Hes 
was moved by everything in his discourse; and more than — 
by the words themselves, he was touched by the vibrations of 
the broken voice, the shining eyes, the ardour of this poor 
body racked with religious enthusiasm and fever. These words 
of Father Aubry gave a meaning to the extravagances of 
Leopold Baillard, as to the fidelity of old Marie-Anne Sellier == 
and their poor disciples. However, they struck much deeper 
into the conscience of the young Oblate. They awakened 
something sleeping, something that suddenly leaped forth, == 
joyous and strong, in the soul of this Levite. These words 
had given him a mission as a priest. eS OS 
“But how shall I go about it, Father? What means should = 
I adopt?” he asked with all his heart. ELS 
“Ah! if we had only loved them,” murmured the dying 
man. : Baers See 
And after a pause: SU 
“Assuredly you should maintain the integrity of the doc- — 
trine, the respect for the hierarchy, and all the laws of the 
Church. But after having been inflexible toward evil and — 
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rity, in 1 

and kindliness will be necessary. had ees Set 
dare to ask something else. You must do more than merely 
to temper the stern arguments you confront him with. I ask 
you to esteem the man. Learn to think of Leopold Baillard — 
as one who loves the domain of the Virgin of Zion. And what 


error, be generous toward the man. Much ch 











~ practical method shall we adopt for his conversion? Ah, I 
see it now: we must show him that we ove him, and prove 


10 longer doubt.” 
Aubry closed his eyes in ex- 
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“Yes, in a short time,” he thought, “when I appear before 
I shall entreat Him to save Leopold.” _ See 
mt raising his eyes to Heaven, he prayed aloud. with < 
implicity: SN ek 
ae he said, “take my life, call me before Thee with= See 
out delay, so that I can obtain from Thy mercy a good death SS 
for Leopold Baillard.” es eos 


The prayer of Father Aubry was granted, and he died dur~ 
ing the night. SEA ESS ES 
Father Cléach felt himself uplifted by an invincible hope es 
and confidence. The conversion of Leopold was an undertak- 
ing too great for human means; the pact which bound the 
unhappy man to Satan could be broken only by the higher 
pact of a holy soul with God, and the miracle had taken 
place. God had accepted Father Aubry’s sacrifice. = 
After the funeral, the young Oblate went straight to the 
widow’s cottage. In the kitchen he found Marie-Anne with = 
a few Children of Carmel. They told him that M. Baillard, i 
after a new attack, had nearly died two nights before at_ oe 
dawn. It was the very hour when Father Aubry was appear= ; 
ing before God. The Oblate did not doubt that his Venerable S025 
friend had obtained a respite for Leopold after appealing to 
the divine compassion. Then, in the tone of a man who does. | 
not ask for permission, with a gravity and an authority that 
his voice had not conveyed on his first visit, he said that he SS 
wished to be alone with the sick-man, LESSENS = 
Leopold was lying in bed, with one side of his body SS 
paralyzed. Instead of the severe and military expression that SEES 
he usually wore, there was something timid in his look, and 
the poor glance of his right eye, the only one he could turn 
toward his visitor, said very clearly, “Don’t you see the cc 
dition I am in? Is this a time for argument?” 
But the Oblater<.25 45 8 : 
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“Be at ease, Monsieur Baillard, I haven’t come to argue 
with you. I come to tell you that poor Father Aubry is 
dead.” 2 5 

This news did not seem to interest the dying man. He kept 
his eyes closed, and his one good hand moved impatiently 
on the quilt. 

However, Father Cléach continued to speak. Still vibrant 
with the emotions he had been feeling for the last three days, 
he began to describe his final interview with the old Oblate. 
What a surprise for Leopold to hear these words, this tone of 
voice, and to feel the eyes of his young visitor fixed upon 
him with infinite friendliness and even with admiration. So 

he was not alone; the Oblates had other thoughts than ston- 

ing him; in the convent the truth was being recognized at 
last! The thought of his being loved melted the ice which all 
_ anathemas had failed to touch. He listened with delight while 
__ the Oblate repeated Father Aubry’s words: ‘No one has loved 
the hill of Zion more than Leopold Baillard.” And he felt 
that of all the men he had known, very few had been able 
to understand him so well as this adversary from whom he 
had suffered so much. “Why didn’t I see,” he thought, “that 
we could love each other?” Two great tears trickled down his 
cheeks when the Oblate revealed to him that Father Aubry 
had offered up his life in order to reach the tribunal of God 
before Leopold and intercede in his favour. Several times he 
interrupted the young Oblate, saying: 

Those are the words of a true priest.” 

And the Oblate continued: 
ne cies great things on the hill, Monsieur Baillard; we 

; Ppreciate you, but the Blessed Virgin cannot forget.” 


ie sje Said the sick man, “I feel that I can do nothing 
“Wit ine and I am content to die.” 
Cupio Hee ab ican Baillard, you have this desire: 
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“yes, ef esse cum Christo; I wish to depart and to be with 


eae should be room in your heart for only two emoti Ss = 


d hope: regret for the past. - + - 
Ee ope fe the future,” added Leopold. 


A few moments later he remarked: 

“T should be only too glad if things could be as they were . 
before my troubles with Monseigneur, but I could never say 
that I didn’t see what I saw. a 

“Forget all that from now on, Monsieur Baillard; we are - 
asking you simply to proclaim your complete oneness of faith - 
with your bishop, with the sovereign pontiff Leo XHI and 
with the Catholic Church, as well as your entire regret for the 
past and your unalterable confidence in the infinite mercy of 
God.” Seer: 


motto.” 


“God is my hope, Spes mea Deus, has always been my = 2 


‘A tumult was rising in the soul of the young Oblate; now 


he saw in poor Leopold an unhappy elder brother, and better 


still a priest who had approached closer than himself to _ = 


divinity. 


“My friend,” said Father Cléach, who did not know where 


he had found these words nor how he came to pronounce 
them, “my old and venerated friend, I love you and respect. 
you. For the eternal salvation of your soul, I am going to 
confess you: In nomine Patris. . « .” = 


When the confession was ended, the two priests embraced. 
And Father Cléach, holding back the tears of emotion and — 
happiness which were starting from his eyes, opened the 
kitchen door to inform the Children of Carmel that Mon- 


sieur Baillard had confessed. They were stupefied, but did aoe 


hide their dissatisfaction. 


“Ah!” said Mme. Mayeur, “if you had only people like aot 


a atte 
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him to convert, you would be happy indeed! In spite of his 
illness, he never once failed to assemble us for prayer. A few 
small errors, I don’t say no, but all in all, what a saint!” 

The Oblate made no answer; he was in haste to return to 
the convent and to bring back everything necessary for the 
last sacrament. 

Marie-Anne followed him into the hall, saying: 

“We are poor; I could never pay for the grand sort of 
funeral they give to priests. . . .” 

“My poor Marie-Anne,” he replied, “don’t worry; every- 
thing will be for the best and you will be satisfied.” 

What did he care at present for the opposition of this 
poor little flock that had lost its way and for the petty 
worries of Marie-Anne! All this seemed so unimportant be- 
side the feeling of charity that filled his heart. Why should 
he be moved by a few hostile murmurs when he still seemed 
to feel the grateful look of Leopold, the look of a man 
ready to blossom into another life! 

At the convent, where he arrived as if borne upon wings, 

_ they did not share all his enthusiasm. Assuredly they appre- 
ciated the result obtained: Leopold had confessed. But the 
_ attitude of the kitchen made them hesitate. They recalled the 
customary tactics of Vintras and the Pontiffs: to instruct or 
illuminate their adepts while permitting them to conform 
_ to the Catholic liturgy. 
“Leopold is sincere,” repeated the young Oblate. 

___ They showed him a well-considered and very explicit 


eae - letter from Monseigneur, which stated the double problem: 


__ to save a soul and to purify the hill. For this, nothing less 


ees than a solemn recantation would suffice. 









In great trouble, Father Cléach went t 

Ay. Bieat trouble, © pray before the 
Dees Zion, while 4 messenger was sent in haste to sum- 
has z iets Joseph Colin the shoemaker, the two 
ove dye vallage, who were to act as witnesses to Leo- 
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: on. The Oblate then took the holy sacraments 
old’s Sees bell, made his way to the widow 8 cottage. 
and a ae d by many, and almost the whole village was 
Hee bled before the door. Before allowing any of the 
We ee he house, the Oblate went in to Leopold, 


ter t 
oe ey were still alone in the room, two humble 
sai and the divine Saviour, he knelt and formed this 


in his soul: 
P cane O Lord, that I may not unworthily abuse Thy 
Sacrament! Grant that the last communion of this unhappy 
priest be not a sacrilege! Thou alone canst purify him. Come, 
Lord Jesus, Thy friend is sick unto death! If Thou forsakest 
him, who can save him from perdition?” 

Rising, he turned to Leopold. 

“Before administering the Viaticum,” he said, “I must ask 
you to sign a solemn recantation, after which I can release 
you from all blame.” 

“I am willing,” said the dying man. 

Meanwhile, the village folk were gliding into the room, _ 
one after another. As in church, the women formed a separate 
gtoup from that of the men. All were silent. The Oblate, in 
a slow and solemn voice, began to read the recantation: 

“In the name of the very holy Trinity, Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, I, Leopold Baillard, priest, a resident of Saxon- 
Zion, do hereby declare to all and sundry, and in particular 
to His Lordship the Bishop of Nancy, my ecclesiastical supe- 
Mor, that I wish, through the grace of the Lord, to live and 
die in the bosom of the holy Catholic, Apostolic and Roman 
Church, in perfect community of faith with my bishop and 
with the sovereign pontiff Leo XIII. I am and shall remain in 
the faith which I received at baptism and professed on the 
happy day of my elevation to the priesthood. Today as then 
I admit and believe all the teachings of the Catholic Cherchy 2s 
notably the dogma of hell; I condemn with her and without = 








——————— 
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course; but the Obl 
weaker and | = 
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restrictions all that she condemns in whatsoever 
and in every sort of order or society, whatever 
name. I declare that I subscribe to the condemnation 
nounced by Gregory XVI against the error of Pierre-Michel 
Vintras and the Errand of Mercy, and I absolutely disapprove 
and retract all that the Church, our holy Mother, might blame 
and condemn in my teachings, my writings and my acts, 
May the divine mercy, through the intercession of Our Lady 
“of Zion, our immaculate Mother, my supreme refuge in 


it may be, 
may be its 


this hour, deign to be my aid!” 

Several times during the reading, Marie-Anne was sud- 
~~ denly seized with a sudden fit of coughing, but the Oblate 
- inexorably repeated the words which might not have been 
~~ heard by all, even at the cost of prolonging the tortures 
of poor Monsieur Baillard. a 
~ And with what pain did Leopold listen to this long docu- 
- ment, which hid under every formula the denial of his life! 
---._ The burning expression of his eyes still proclaimed the influ- 
"ence ‘exercised upon this dying man by a wild imagination, 
- + but he signed his abdication without a word. 

_-- Then Monsieur Morizot, the former schoolmaster, the very 
-. one who, thirty-three years before, had exclaimed against 
--_~ Leopold’s first Vintrasian sermon, advanced with an air 

~ of the greatest veneration: 


“Father Superior,” he said, “allow me to press your hand 


_ and offer my condolences for your present state of suffer- 


ss ing, along with my felicitations for the act you have just 


2 he. performed.” 
pia Leopold took his ha 
~- “T thank you, 


nd, saying affectionately: 

ay Monsieur Morizot.” 

_ The former schoolmaster would have continued his dis- 
oo who felt that Leopold was growing 
= a3 time was Pressing, continued the ceremony: 
whe Fepentant priest from all censures, from 


La ae. 


aes Seren 
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in a word, there was nothing but triumph and holy ; 
and on the nocturnal hill the same eternal 8randeur, re 
pold, for his last night, remained alone to be Preyed upon by 
ayaa i d igils had 
y emotions and so many vigils ha 
Marie-Anne; she had to abandon the git of eg 
through the night, and went to sleep on a mattress at oe 
foot of Leopold’s bed. She hoped in this Way to protect her 
old companion from a throng of importunate visitors who 
were brought by zeal or curiosity. But in Spite of the old 
woman, these intruders continued to wander through the 
house and into the room; the whole night passed in the 
trampling of feet, in whispers, in disputes. Under the pre- 
tence of carrying off a souvenir, of purifying an accursed 
spot, or of rescuing the objects of the Vintrasian cult, the 
house was given over to pillage. Each one, in the darkness, 
seized upon what he desired. In the middle of the night, Leo- 
pold—was it a result of his reflections or merely the automatic 
gesture of delirium?—tet slip from the bed the girdle of pro- 
tection which Vintras had given him for the day of the 
great cataclysm. Three good Catholics took hold of it. But 
‘fearing that the old man, at such a critical moment, might 
_ be left without protection of any sort, they slipped their 
three scapularies—red, blue, black—round his neck, and Leo- 
pold accepted them with signs of profound veneration. They 
_ went off to the kitchen to burn the strip of flannel with its 
_ embroidery of fantastic designs, after having triumphantly 
_Waved it under the eyes of Marie-Anne. She turned toward 
the groaning Leopold and said to him sorrowfully: 
“You have forsaken God, and God is forsaking you!” 
_ “What do they want?” thought Leopold as he looked at 
_ these shadows. His little Church, his contradictors, all the 
_living—at this supreme moment he had outdistanced them; 
he was arriving quite alone before the final gates. Would he 
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find the promised support? Would Father Aubry be 

his witness? The problems of which he had noe = ae 
poetry were being presented to him as a fact, as an experi- 
ence that he was now, at his risk and eternal peril, to undergo 
From time to time he pronounced words which no one could 
understand. Toward morning, as the first light of dawn was 
appearing at the window, he moved spasmodically and said in 
a loud voice, with great effort: ; 

“Vintras, you too passed through these trials.” 

It was an obscure and magnificent indication of his 
fidelity. 

In the same moment, he was seized with a third and last 
attack. 

They lit a single candle at the foot of his bed. 

When Father Cléach arrived, Leopold’s niece was carrying 
off the long red robe of the Pontiff of Adoration, saying that. 
it would make an excellent bedspread. The hosts, great and 
small, the crosses of grace and the tephilins were lying on the _ 
ground. M. Navelet gathered them together and explained 
that the chalice was his by right, since Leopold had designated 
him long ago as his successor. All were quarreling over these. 
poor treasures, and Marie-Anne was trying in vain to pre- ~ 
vent the pillage. SESS 

The Oblate’s first impulse was to clutch at these idola- 
trous emblems like everybody else, but when the mourners — 
drew aside to clear his path to the deathbed, he blushed at 
condary matters. He sprinkled holy 


“May the Sovereign 
of absolution which in 
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a supplication to the Spirit, be wholly lost in the void? Rj 
troubled by storms, go bury thyself in the divine gcaa,» 
- The same day, Marie-Anne climbed to. the convent 
declared to the Oblates that M. Baillard had sepia ac 
wish to rest beside Francis, who had been given a Gel a t . 
and consequently one for which no fees had been paid oe 
church. What was the old woman’s motive? Was it —- 
avarice, the desire to pay neither for a grave nor 4 seciiees 
~The Oblates chose this interpretation. But was it not rather 
: ey ~ pepaae ee beliefs and the desire to reunite 
wo brothers in death? 
__ Her wishes were disregarded. The Bishop directed that the 
keynote of the funeral should be decency and simplicity. 
‘The body was covered with a shroud, as is the custom in the 
- Country round Zion, On this white sheet, they had strewn 
the early flowers. One taper burnt at the head of the bed. 
Very few people came to pray beside these poor remains. 
And no priest approached the dwelling, excepting Father 
Cléach, who came on the morning of the funeral. Along the 
steep path that Leopold had climbed so often, his head on 
re and his whole being intoxicated with his peaen per- 
eS Bi se followed the coffin. How many of them 
=! (6) tT od . . 
clothes? The Obla Ss te se a Vintrasian host eg = 
yard, amone th ot dare to estimate. In the grav 
fivend ae ¢ eternal winds of the plateau, there was no 
ing the a Cléach confined himself to request- 
Situation demanded: ee a nie oka vine 
Leopold’s bod sea nours and many prayers. : 
and three paces Hi as placed beside that of Sister Euphrasia 
ike the mast ee oat of Father Aubry. Above his grave; 
Waves, rose a wok shipwrecked vessel emerging from the 
ivy, and on the €n Cross. To this was attached a wreath of 
mea Deus, Sreaitae Was engraved his motto: Spes 


ean,” 
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CHAPTER XX 


EPILOGUE 


yp Leopold’s spirit, when set free, return to the sacred 

hill? Did it hover round the walls where for half a 
century he seemed to hear a beseeching cry; did it soar above 
the moors which had blossomed for him with strange marvels? 
Nobody, not a shepherd, not one belated pilgrim, even in 
times of shadow and storm on the upland pastures, en- 
* countered the ghosts of Leopold, of Theresa, of Black Marie, 
of Francis, of Quirin. The crosses placed there out of com- 
passion have disappeared from their neglected graves. I 
searched through the oldest corner of the graveyard, among 


the nettles that crowd against the wall of the church, and als 


I found was a broken piece of slate that bore their names. 
On the hill, however; one still can breathe the spirit that 
created the Baillards. Z 
Today, which was Maundy Thursday, I climbed the hill 
after writing the final pages of this story. The long line of 
the Vosges in the distance was covered with snow, and from 
these far summits came a wind which, in the bright sun- 
light, chilled my temples. Except for the last shrivelled relics 
of autumn, there was as yet no leaf on the trees, and only a 
few scattered buds were visible; yet the birds had come north 
and were venturing, not so much a song as two or three notes, 
like musicians who had appeared before the orchestra. The 
black; rich earth, soaked with the snows of an abundant 
Winter, seemed ready; it was only waiting for a signal. Spring 
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was late, but everything anounced its coming. Once more, 
nature was embarking on the cycle of the four seasons; the 
eternal amphitheatre was being reopened. How often will it 
be given me to revolve in this circle which will continue in- 
exorably after my disappearance? 

Suddenly a strange sound came drifting up from Saxon, a 
clacking of watchman’s rattles followed by a sort of chant, a 
chorus droned out by children’s voices: “One . .. two... 
three for the first.” And then once more the noise of rattles, 
. . . I knew what it was, being familiar with the old Lothar- 
ingian custom: the children were making their traditional 
round from house to house to announce that it was time for 
mass; they were taking the place of the church bells, which 
are supposed to go flying off to Rome for Holy Week. By 
leaning forward I could see the youngsters on the hillside, 
almost in front of the Baillard cottage. There were five in the 
group: two, three were half-grown and the others very small. 
I watched these survivors of the earliest paganism as they 
straggled out of sight. Their little procession plunged my 
fancies into the past. “One... two... three for the 
second.” 

_ These ancient words pronounced by such young voices 
moved me profoundly. The genius of the past was speaking 


in new tones. It was guiding me toward the deepest strata 


of history, toward the days of Rosmertha. I found myself 
commingling with the thousands of beings who had sojourned 
in this spot; an ocean, a deep mass of souls surrounded me 
and bore me up as water bears up a swimmer. This meadow 
where I sat was the one in which the golden key lies buried, 


_ the key of great dreams. 


Here is no haze, no Teutonic mist. The hill is enveloped 
with something simple, calm and powerful. All is clear and 
speaks without artifice to the soul, but mystery and sub- 


limity come pouring from the heart like living waters. Our 
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emotions are enlarged, aggrandized; they suddenly develop 
to a point where they leave reason far behind. What flower 
is trying to blossom within us? The inner world is in harmony 
with the nature that surrounds us; it comes surging forth; 
our hidden treasures are brought to light. Ah, lovely hill, you 
remove the veils from our thoughts, which are ready with a 
pure desire for marriage with the divine. . . . Once more 
the site has produced its effect. 

It was here, on a day like this, that Leopold roamed with 
the despairing Theresa, and that incapable of yielding to 
events as to lessons from God Himself, they cast off the bonds 
of good sense along with those of his order and the hierarchy; 
it was on such a day, when the brooks had burst through 
their prisons of ice at the breath of spring and the Easter 
bells were ringing, that Faust rebelled against the limits of 
the intelligence and could see only a delusion in his long — 
spirit of sacrifice to science; it was here, under the inspiration 
of the Spirit of the mountains, that proud Manfred, who 
boasted of never having bowed his head, engaged in a struggle 
with nature itself and dared, a poor mortal, to violate the 
sovereign laws of life; it was in such a meadow that Prospero 
— a Faust and Manfred tamed by age—fled from the world 
and concealed himself from reality, which he thought sup- 
portable only when veiled by the fumes of high magic. 

Faust, Manfred, Prospero . . . the eternal brood of Ham- 
let, who knows there are more things in Heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in our philosophy, and endeavours to find 
the secret of life in the dreams of solitude! I think I have met 
them on the footpaths of the hill; they had halted to stare at 
the good folk who were climbing to the church of the pil- 
grimage. Whether they mocked or envied them, I do not 
know. The Spirit of high places made them vibrate with the 
infinite and filled their hearts with pride; they depended only 
on themselves to solve the riddle of the universe. 
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them from human destinies, Of what use are our great 
wings of desire? \ 

Have we gone astray? Is the spirit of the hill a spirit of 
perdition? Must we call upon our reason to exorcize these 
moors? Shall we leave fallow the. parts of our soul which 
they are capable of stimulating? Must we turn away from 
Leopold when he lets himself be uplifted by the winds of 
Zion? 

No! It is a just impulse, arising from the darkest regions 
of the soul, that engages our sympathies with Leopold as 
he wanders over the holy summits. We rightly feel that 
there is a similitude between these high domains and the parts 
of the soul that are most neglected. In our souls, as upon the 
earth, there exist noble sites which the times have allowed 
to slumber. Let us again have the courage to march boldly 
over this primitive soil and to cultivate, beneath the dead — 
surface, the shadowy kingdoms of enthusiasm. Nothing can 
render useless, nothing supersede, the spirit that quivers on 
the mountain-tops. But we must not forget that this spirit 
sets all our powers in motion, nor that an experience of this 
nature, since it affects all our beings therefore requires the 
sternest discipline. If such a discipline be lacking, or if it be 
misdirected, delusions of every sort leap straightway into be-— 
ing. A drama has always been enacted in these dwelling- 
places of the spirit. They save us, they destroy us, according 
to whether we translate their message by a counsel of accept-— 
ance or by one of revolt. Let us climb the ancient hill, but 
let us permit its thought to be completely unrolled; let us 
hearken to its vast experience and follow a long phrase 0: 
truth through all its developments. ; 

A lovely fruit has ripened on the bosom of the hill. In this 
vast aggregation of stones, of arid pastures, of trees in litle 
clumps, of thickets continually swept by the wind; in the 
midst of this strange carpet where dreams for centuries have 
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ance, there is a corner where the spirit has set its 
se the little building that stands yonder on the 
heights, four walls on one of the summits of the hill. The 
eternal breeze that eddies from Vaudémont to Zion bears the 
murmurs of the meadow to this house of solidity, and returns 
with another message to the fields which bow at its coming. 
“I am,” says the meadow, “the spirit of earth and of the 
most distant ancestors. I am liberty, inspiration.” 
And the chapel replies: 
_ “Jam order, authority, the link between man and man; I 
am a body of fixed ideas and the city appointed for the soul.” 
“I shall move your heart,” continues the meadow. ‘Those 
who breathe me begin to wonder, to question. The workman 
climbs here from the plain on his day of leisure, when he 
desires to meditate. An instinct brings him to me. I am a 
primitive site, a perennial spring of emotions.” 
_ But the chapel tells us: 
“Visitors to the meadow, bring me your dreams that I 
may refine them, and your impulses that I may direct them. 
It is for me you are seeking, for me you are longing un- 
consciously. What do you feel, if not a homesick desire for 
_ my shelter? I continue the meadow, even when it denies me. 
Tt was through dreams in the meadow that I came to be con- 
structed. Whoever you may be, there is nothing good within 
you that keeps you from accepting my aid. I will put 
you in harmony with life. Your liberty, you ask? But how 
can my guidance fail to satisfy you? We have been prepared, 
you and I, by your fathers. Like you, I am their incarnation. 
Tam the lasting stone, the experience of the ages, the vaults 
ries oe stored the treasures of your race. House of your 
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